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Looking Ahead Alon 


T hanks 


OR the November 

Boys’ LIFE, Wilbur 
S. Boyer has written an- 
other “Nutty Nut” story 
wherein Nat and John- 
nie Kelly and Radio and 
a Thanksgiving dinner 
are all mixed up. And 
another author who has 
been recently introduced 
to Boys’ LIFE readers 
through a series of de- 
lightfully humorous 
stories, Russell Gordon 
Carter, returns with an 
amusing tale of a boy 
and a turkey. Of course, 
Brewer Corcoran who 
writes so splendidly of 
school and scout life, is 
not going to neglect 
Boys’ LIFE next month 
—there will be a story 
by him. Among the foot- 


SiVINE 


Jim Morse Among the Ca 





bin MORSE again! 

Allan. Dunn has 
written for Boys’ Lire 
the further adventures 
of the boy hero, his 
friend and partner the 
Yankee Skipper, Cap- 
tain Burr, the white girl 
whom they rescued from 
the Karons in “Jim 
Morse, Adventurer,” and 
finally, that startlingly 
original and _ intelligent 
bird, The Admiral. In 
“Jim Morse Among the 
Cannibals,” the youthful 
hero and his partner go 
into the wild interior of 
New Guinea searching 
for their ward who has 
been kidnapped by the 





By J. Allan Dunn 








ine “3B. L.” Trail 


—and Football 


ball stories will bc found 
“The Animal’s Burg- 
lar Alarm,” another of 
George G. Livermore’s 
amusing yarns of Sweet- 
water school life, and 
also “The Weakest 
Link,” written for Boys’ 
LIFE by Earl Reed Sil- 
vers, and illustrated by 
Sydney Riesenberg. 
There will be another 
of Thomas S. Miller’s 
fine African stories, one 
full of the mystery of the 
jungle and the supersti- 
tion of the natives, and, 
as usual, a splendid an- 
imal article will appear, 
on the Mountain Lion, 
by “Grizzly” Smith, il- 
lustrated by George L. 
Wolf. 





savages from the Mis- 
sionary School on the 
coast, where she is being 
educated; they visit an 
aged witch woman and 
many native villages as 
they journey toward 
The Big Snake of the 
Sacred Mountain, visit 
several missions and en- 
counter cannibals and 
savage warriors. They 
have such weird adven- 
tures, thrilling escapes 
and sinister experiences 
as only Mr. Dunn can 
describe. This serial will 
open in the November 
issue of Boys’ Lire, and 
will be illustrated by 
Harold Anderson. : 
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Serious Humor 


Harry Lauder, the famous Scotch 
comedian, makes a few facetious re- 
marks in the New York “American” 
about a very serious subject. He says: 

**My bank book is my favorite reading, 
1 confess. I do my work for the love 
of it because my heart isin it. But a 
bank book can be thrilling—the best 
literary thriller in the world. Next to 
the Bible, the bank book is the world’s 
greatest book. The edition of the bank 
book is too limited. Every man should 
have his copy. And he should keep it 
for private circulation—very private. 
No other one in the world should know 
what is in that precious bank book. The 
Scots have a proverb: ‘Aye, keep some- 
thin’ to yersel’ ye would na tell to ony!’ 
That’s your bank book. On every page 
there should be something nicer than on 
the page before. And every bank book 
should have a happy ending. On the 
last page the end should be: ‘Continued 
in our next.’”’ 


Thrills at Sea 


Somewhere on the Pacific between 
China and the United States ts a tiny six- 
ty-eight-foot boat, a Chinese junk strug- 
gling across the big area of water under 
the command of Captain George Waard, 
of Denmark, and manned by a crew of 
three Chinese sailors. Captain Waard 1s 
making the perilous trip in the tiny craft 
just to prove that the Chinese junk is the 
most seaworthy craft afloat. 

Even in this day of safe navigation it 
is possible for crews to starve to death on 
the high seas, according to the captain of 
the motor auxilary, “Annie Johnson”, who 
told of finding a schooner becalmed in the 
Pacific with a starving crew on board. 
The ship had been in a calm for 43 days 
and was 116 days behind her schedule. 
All provisions had been. consumed eleven 
days before the “Annie Johnson” found her 
and the crew was so weak that they did 
not have the strength to hoist emergency 
provisions aboard. The weak condition of 
the crew and the master, it was learned 
later, resulted from the fact that there 
was a woman and a baby aboard and the 
men had been sacrificing their scant por- 
tions of food to provide for them. 

wonan who had enough confidence 
in the captain to shout “Captain Davis will 
pull us through” averted a panic on board 
the big liner “Adriatic”, when an explosion 
of coal gas in her bunkers killed two 
men and proved almost serious enough to 
cripple the steamer. 





In College 
at Fourteen 


The youngest 
freshman who 
has evet entered Cornell is Raymond Deley of 
Ovid, New York. He graduated from high school 
in June and has entered the university at the age 
of fourteen. 


Dog Heroes 


Monte, a collie of Pueblo, California, 
saw a big centipede on the shoulder of 
Otto B. Thum, a four-year-old youngster 
who was romping with him. Monte saw 
the danger and knocked the centipede 
from the child’s shoulder and was bitten 


Listening In 
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Boy Flies 
5,000 Miles 


A French boy, 
Gilbert _ Risser, 
seven years old, holds the record fcr aerial mile- 
age among boys’ of the world. e has traveled 
more than 5,000 miles in the air. He is the son 
of a famous French pilot, who is the best known 

the French mail aviaters and he considers 
ying so, safe that he has taken his son with him 
on aeriab trips, since the boy was four years old. 


An. Ancient Epitaph 


A marble slab found in Mytilene in 1880, 
and now in the Museum at Constantinople, 
shows the figure of a dog above an in- 
scription—a touching tribute of a Lesbian 





SUMMER'S DONE; 


Summer days are pleasant. 


Swimming’s 


hty fine. 


Lots of fun in fishing—sinker, hook and ine. 


Boating’s full of gladness. 


Camping’s mofe than fun— 


_ But the long days now are over, and the summer's done. 


Tingle, there’s a tingle, frost is in the air, 

Trees are empty-handed, dead leaves everywhere. 

Grass is worn and blistered. The race of Time is run— 
For the long days now are over, and the summer's done. 


Sparklin 
Fishing, 
Berrying and 


lake and river; windswept silver sea; 
oating, sailing; green and shady tree; 
swimming; cloudless skies and sun— 


Oh, the long days now are over, and the symmer’s done. 


Summer days are over! 


Snow is in the offing! 


Now the frost is come! 
Watch us get our skates out! 
Who cares? 


Watch us make things hum! 
Not any one— 


If the long days now are over, and the summer's done! 


EDMUND LEAMY. 





He became paralyzed and died, 
in spite of the best care that could be 


himself. 


given him. 

Prince, another collie, at Elmsford, 
New York, discovered a fire in the house 
of William Prince one night recently and 
only his persistent and noisy efforts 
awakened the family in time to let them 
get out of the building in safety. The 
house was burned to the ground. 

The Long Beach, California, Humane 
Society has awarded a medal to Spot, an 
Irish terrier, who jumped from the mu- 
nicipal pier and saved a cat that had 
fallen overboard from the steamer Berg- 
land. 





lad named Anaxeos to the memory of his 


dog Parthénope. A free translation of 
the Greek inscription, given by a writer in 
Art and Archacology, is as follows: 


“Parthénope his dog, with whom in life 

It was his wont to play, Anaxeos here 
Hath buried; for the pleasure that she gave 
Bestowing this return. Affection, then, 
Even in a dog, possesseth its reward, 

Such as she hath who, ever in her life 
Kind to her master, now receives this tomb. 
See, then, thou make some friend, who in 


thy life 
Will love thee well, and care for thee 
when dead.” 





A Boy’s Fishworm Farm 


“Fine fat fishworms 10 cents a dozen” 
is the sign that is bringing. eleven- 
year-old John Farthing, of Ardmore, 
Oklahoma, all the pocket money he needs. 
John has established a fishworm farm in 
his backyard and in three large troughs he 
raises barrels full of angle worms, grubs 
and other larve that fishermen can use 
for bait. His customers, all fishermen, 
come from miles around to buy his prod- 
uct. John has studied the breeding and 
raising of these creatfres and his farm is 
very successful. t 


Polar Bear Sled Team 


An Indian boy in: Alaska is the first 
individual known to have trained polar 
bears to drag a sled. G. E. Martin, man- 
ager of the Northern Alaska Fur Com- 
pany, recently told in Seattle of seeing 
a polar bear team at one of the trading 
posts. He says that he believes that if 
polar bear cubs could be captured young 
enough, they could be trained to make 
intelligent draught animals as these were. 
Furthermore, they can catch their own . 
food and food for their masters. Mr. 
Martin tried to buy the team, but the In- 
dian boy refused to sell the team for 
money or gifts far in excess of the price 
of any dog team. 


Dog Becomes a Lion 


In Defiance, Ohio, a railroad man found what 
he thought was a half-starved puppy in an empty 
freight car. He took the animal to a restaurant 
where he usually ate and because the proprietress 
felt sorry for the animal he gave it to her. But 
the beast grew surprisingly fast and soon de- 
veloped a mane and catlike tendencies and be- 
fore long the restaurant owner awoke to the fact 
that she had a lion for a pet instead of a dog. 


$1,000 Reward 


Twelve-year-old John Hallenbeck and 
his brother Dwight of Lake George, New 
York, recently saw a girl fall overboard 
from a dock near their home. Both boys 
plunged into th2 lake and between them 
they got her safely to shore. They went 
away with a feeling of having performed 
a good turn, to discover next day that 
they had been awarded $1,000 for the 


rescue. 


Tourniquet Saves a Life 


By improvisirg tourniquets out of pieces of 
telephone wire, Policeman Walter Harrington, 
a Jew Dorp, Staten Island, saved the life of 
ames Lavine, who had fallen under a railroad 
train and had both legs crushed so that they had 
to be amputated. The ambulance surgeon, when 
he arrived, said that if the officer not known 
how to make a tourniquet Lavine would have 
died from loss cf blocd. 
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Play the Game 


When your team is not holding the line— When the ball inches nearer your goal— 
Play the game! Play the game! 
If mischances against you combine— When the pluck seems to slip from your soul— 
Play the game! Play the game! 
Be loyal. Your score Be faithful. You may 
May be less or be more— Save a desperate day; 
Take the fortune of war— If you don’t—anyway— 
Play the game! Play the game! —George S. Bryan. 


October 
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EMMINGWAY came out of the 

Study into the dusk of the elm- 

hung street, head up, shoulders 

back. He was a “new boy” at St. 
Jo’s. The Head had welcomed him, the 
future lay before him and the past was the 
past. He had his chance now and he 
would not forget the man-to-man talk with 
his father before he left home. He would 
make good here in the great school, he 
would not only master the lessons set him 
but he would master that hot, uareasoning 
temper which had made trouble his con- 
stant companion. 

He started toward the Middle to find 
his room, anxious to meet the boys whom 
he would make his friends, eager to begin 
his new life, tingling with determination 
to play the game. Ahead he heard a crowd 
singing, then saw the group sprawled on 
the steps of the great building. 

When he came within twenty feet, the 
replica of the Human Skeleton, who led 
the harmony, raised his hand. “Well,” he 
drawled, studying Hemmingway specula- 
tively, “what brings you into our sorrowing 
midst ?” 

“I'm going to room here.” 

“How de-lightful! -But are you wres- 
tling with the idea that that will lighten our 
grief?” 

The new boy’s dominant idea was not to 
appear fresh. “Honestly,” he answered, “I 
don't know.” 

McVeigh appeared dumbfounded at such 
ignorance. He turned to Hash Lamb. “Do 
you know?” he demanded. 

“I’m no animal trainer, Dip.” 

“Exactly.” McVeigh nodded solemn 
comprehension. “Say, you there! Are you 
amphibious or bilingual?” 

Hemmingway began to understand. He 
was being mildly hazed. They were testing 
him by their own methods. But they would 








be sorely disappointed if they expected him 
to show resentment. His temper was the 
one thing he was going to control here. 
He managed to grin under McVeigh’s in- 
sistence for a prompt reply. “Guess I’m 
not much of anything yet.” 

“Oh! But you are going to be. How 
splendifirious! How comforting! How 
captivating! Hoplites, arise! Salaam! Before you stands 
one who is now nothing but who is to be all there is. 
Greetings, Byron Edison Foch! We have waited long for 
thee.” 

Hemmingway became rattled at having his words so 
twisted. “I—” he stammered, “I—” 

“Don’t be so conceited,” ordered Dip sharply. “We’re 
not interested in your personal history.” 

For a second the new boy met his gaze evenly. Then his 
teeth closed on his lower lip. “Then I won’t bore you with 
it,” he snapped and shouldered his way into the dormitory. 

“Good looking kid,” sighed McVeigh, sinking back. 
“Seems to have a bit of spunk, too.” 

“You keep on riding him and you'll become unpopular at 
the Infirmary,” prophesied Lamb. “There was fight in his 
eye as he went in.” 

“Got to train ’’em young,” stated Dip carelessly and pro- 
ceeded to forget all about it. 


UT it was different with Hemmingway. They had 

looked like good fellows to him. He wondered what 
the “Hoplites” were, if it was some sort of society, 
something he might some day join. He even considered 
going down stairs again to tell McVeigh he was sorry he 
had shown: resentment. But he thought better of that. 
He hated a “bootlick” as much as he believed they must. 
Anyway, he had kept his temper in check and thankfulness 
for that offset his first twinge of home-sickness. 

In the morning he decided his best course would be to 
let them do the seeking. But, in following it, he found 
little consolation. It was not until he came out from dinner 
that he found any of the Hoplites with time to devote to 
trifles. 

“Hello!” exclaimed McVeigh good naturedly. “Started 
in to make that history yet?” 

“Guess not.” 

“You're wasting time you'll need later, son. Hicksie, 
old Bancroft, why not, give the gentleman a few pointers?” 

Fat grinned. “Nothing easier. How would you like to 
start by setting the world afire at football, Hannibal?” 


1922 





“I played halfback for the high school last fall” 


By Brewer Corcoran 
Illustrated by Harold Lund 


Hemmingway saw he was in for more of what he had 
tasted last night. He made up his mind to take it on both 
feet this time. ‘First rate,” he answered promptly. 

“Gorg-ious!” breathed Dip, struggling to hide his aston- 
ishment. “What position on the eleven will you con- 
descend to fill?” 

“T played halfback for the high school last fall.” 

“That will give you the confidence you so badly need,” 
drawled Dip. “Hart and Maynard did fairly well as halves 
last year but one can be sent back to the Second, can’t 
he, Fat?” 

“Beyond a doubt! Beyond a doubt! But why not have 
Nero play both halves? That would be really historical.” 

“Um—yes. But would it be historical enough for one 
who made history for the high school? Glory is our goal, 
Fat.” 

“Then why not have him play both halves and a goal 
post?” 

“It might be did.” Of-a sudden Dip caught the new boy 
by the arm. “You come with papa,” he commanded. 
“There’s Mr. Updyke, the coach; we'll attend to laying your 
foundations to greatness properly.” 

Things were moving a bit too fast to suit Hemmingway. 
Football was a serious thing to him. He knew he could 
play; he had hoped to make the eleven. To have his am- 
bition to make a place for himself in the school turned 
into a joke was more than he had bargained to tolerate in 
silence. 

“Here’s another candidate, sir,” panted McVeigh, shoving 
him forward. “He’s out for half.” 

“Good!” Mr. Updyke glanced at the stocky figure ap- 
provingly. «“Had any experience?” 

“Played both halves and a few other places for the old 
high school,” chuckled Fat. “He’s out to make history 
here.” 

“Why not give him a chance to do it for himself, Hick- 
sie?” Mr. Updyke’s smile proved ‘he understood boys. 

“?*Tis a modest violet, sir,” grinned the big center rush. 

“He'll get over that if he sticks around with you 
fellows,” the coach flashed back. “If you want to 


play, Hemmingway, report at 3 o'clock.” 

“Also accept our thanks, sir.” 

“Get out of this!” laughed Mr. Updyke. 

“Now, Julius Caesar,” ordered McVeigh, 
as the coach walked on, “you thank us.” 

Hemmingway had no intention of taking 
orders from another boy, especially after 
what had occurred. “Hanged if I will!” 
he flared. 

“Gee!” yelled Ted Saunders. “He isn’t 
Alexander the Great at all. You've got his 
dates wrong, Dip; he’s Mr. Trotsky.” 

“You butt out of this.” Poor Hemming- 
way’s good resolutions were forgotten and 
his hot temper was ablaze. “I’m willing to 
take my share, but I’m not going to be a 
tame goat. I can play football and I’m not 
going to sit back while you chaps queer 
me by making a joke of everything I do or 
say. Get that straight.” 


AUNDERS was startled. He had no 

desire to have this new boy make an 
idiot of himself. “I’d talk less and think 
more, if I were you,” he advised coldly. 
“Bluff won’t get you anywhere here.” 

“I’m not bluffing,” snapped Hemming- 
way. “I'll back up what I say.” 

“Oh, go eat yourself!” Dip McVeigh 
was thoroughly disgusted now. “You're 
nothing but a puff ball.” 

“Ts that so!” Hemmingway took a 
quick step toward him, his face white. 

“You seem to be proving it fairly well.” 

“Then I'll prove a few other things.” 
Before any of them could move, his fist 
crashed into McVeigh’s face and sent him 
staggering. 

Hicks and Lamb were on him in a flash. 
The two big fellows held him helpless. 
McVeigh, rubbing his eye, stepped close. 
“We're not keen about fighting here,” he 
stated deliberately. “A chap can show 
what's in him better than with his fists. 
You seemed like a decent sort, or we 
wouldn’t have bothered with you. What 
you need is civilizing, not friends. 
Go learn to keep your temper; you're 
nothing but a rough neck. Come on, fel- 
lows.” And, without another word, the 
whole crowd turned and walked away. 

Slowly Hemmingway’s fists opened. He 
had weakened under fire; his worst enemy had conquered 
him. What he had vowed he would not do, he had done. 
His temper had cost him the friends he so desired. 

He did not report for practice that afternoon, nor the 
next. His one idea was to keep out of everyone’s way. He 
hated himself as he felt they must all hate him. But, in his 
lonesomeness, he promised himself one thing—under no 
circumstances would he lose his temper again, nothing ever 
again should make him fighting mad. He might not be 
able to win friends but he would try to win back his self- 
respect. 

He was surprised when Mr. Updyke stopped him on the 
third day. “Thought you were going to play football?” he 
said. 

“Guess I won't.” 

The coach eyed him keenly. “I think I’d come out this 
afternoon, old chap.” 

With a nod, he was gone. But his kindly “old chap” 
sent a thrill through the heartsick boy. Someone was 
interested in him, after all. He would take that advice if 
only to show he could be grateful. But he must keep his 
head. Hicks and Lamb were on the team. They knew his 
weakness; he knew it would be perfectly fair for them to 
play on it. Here was his chance to prove he could keep from 
getting mad and making a further exhibition of himself. 

He went down to the gridiron intent only on keeping 
himself in hand. The coach set him to catching punts and 
apparently forgot him. But, when he picked a scrub, he 
sent Hemmingway in at left half. Within ten minutes 
others than Mr. Updyke were watching him. “The Rough 
Neck’s faster’n a_ flash,” owned Dip McVeigh, on 
the side lines. “If he had any pep, he’d give Maynard 
a tussle.” 

“Ready enough to scrap about nothing,” growled Saun- 
ders. ‘Wonder he wouldn’t show it where it was needed. 
He’s yellow.” 

Within two weeks, Hart, the captain, came _ to 
the same conclusion. In one of their conferences, he 
frankly asked the coach what he thought about Hem- 
mingway. 
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“About the same as you do, Hank,” came the prompt 
answer. 

“He’d be a wonder—if he'd only get into the game,” 
sighed Hart. 


HE coach shook his head. “Il jumped all over him 

again today,” he acknowledged. “I can’t seem to wake 
him up. He doesn’t seem to sense the need for team play ; 
he doesn’t grasp the vital fact that he’s got to fight hard 
every second; he seems unable to put in that last ounce of 
punck which makes the perfect plunging back.” 

“He doesn’t act like a kid who’s afraid of getting hurt. 
He sure took a chance when he walloped Dip McVeigh. 
If he’d take like ones every day he’d give Maynard a 
mighty big scare.” 

“We'll get after him again tomorrow,” promised Mr. 
Updyke. 

They did. Even the side lines gasped. 
Hemmingway was criticized, then 
blamed, then roasted, but he took it 
all with set teeth, He knew he was 
playing good football, he was willing 
to do his best to play better but he had 
no intention of crashing into that 
Hicks-Lamb combination in the cen- 
ter of the first’s line with an avowed 
purpose of going through at any price. 
Things might happen in the heat of 
a play which would make him forget 
the thing always uppermost in his 
mind. He knew they were all trying 
to get him fighting mad ; he was afraid 
they might succeed. 

The result was that he wavered be- 
fore he hit the line and Hicks or Hash 
threw him for a loss. But around the 
ends he was better than Maynard. 
His dodging was catlike and twice 
that afternoon only Hart’s sure tack- 
ling saved the school’s goal. Yet in 
those brilliant runs he found no com- 
fort; the cheering was all for the boy 
who brought him down. Hemming- 
way gritted his teeth but tried to keep 
a smile on his lips. Sometime his 
chance would come to show the Hop- 
lites he was no hot-headed boaster, 
but could play the game. 

As the season progressed, Mr. Up- 
dyke began to lose interest in Hem- 
Saunders voiced the feel- 





40-yard line; the Norton crowd went wild. 

The next play was under way in a flash, Norton was 
trying for the jump, endeavoring to sweep St. Jo’s off her 
feet. And she was succeeding. “Play low in the line!” 
yelled Hart. 

But the visitors were not to be denied. On the seventh 
play, a beautiful forward pass brought them to the 10-yard 
line. “Hold ‘em!” begged the school. “Touchdown! 
Touchdown!” roared the Norton crowd. 

Lamb dug in his cleats. “Get this guy, Fat!” he grunted. 
But the ball went to a Norton half. Tackle and end were 
boxed by that stone wall interference. Hemmingway saw 
an opening, plunged in. A straight arm sent him headlong, 
jarred him through and through. For the fraction of a 
second he saw red. The next there was a frantic roar. 
The score was 6 to 0. 

As he waited for the goal to be kicked, he studied the 
boy who had put him out of the play 
and so opened the way to the touch- 
down. He saw he was not much 
heavier, believed he could get him. As 
he started out to his place, the boy 
stood waiting for him. “Hope I didn’t 
hurt you,” he said with a friendly grin. 
“You nearly got past me.” 


- was so different from Hemming- 
way'’s own thoughts that he was 
dumbfounded. His temper had almost 
led him astray again. He must con- 
tinue to be cool. The set smile re- 
turned to his lips. “That’s all right,” 
he answered and went on to his posi- 
tion. 

But the other ten, as they waited for 
the whistle, were far from experienc- 
ing Hemmingway’s placidity. “Get 
into it now!” urged Hart. “Play 
football !” 

They did. Norton was soon forced 
to kick. The St. Jo’s crowd refound 
its nerve. McVeigh took up his neg- 
lected duties as cheer leader: “Show 
‘em we're behind ’em,” he bellowed. 
“The school cheer !” 

Banks, the quarter, began to test 
the Norton line. He found it all he 
had feared. He called for an end run. 
Hemmingway started fast. His inter- 
ference was good. But he thought he 
The 


mingway. . saw an opening and turned in. 
ings of the boys when he labeled the er 4 loss was a good five yards. Hart 
new boy as a “swelled headed almost- ey + % looked at him sharply. “Don’t try to 
never-will-be.” 3 , play this game alone,” he snapped. 
But from ever increasing incon- Hemmingway had done the best he 
spicuousness Hemmingway was sud- could and the criticism hurt. But he 
denly hurled into the full glare of the was in there to make good, to show 
lime light. Two days before the big «yow’re sure proving you're nothing them all he was no boaster, no “puff 


game with Norton news spread that 
Maynard was too ill to play. Hem- 
mingway was the logical substitute for left half. Luck had 
given him the thing he had been unable to win for himself. 

“Can you beat it!” wailed Hicksie. “The backfield com- 
bination’s gone blooey because Maynard’s got the pip and 
we've got to put a yellow jelly-fish in his place.” 

“Hemmingway’s a good half, Fat.” 

Hicks sat up. “Thought you were the one who first 
soured on him, Dip?” 

“I’ve made mistakes before.” 

“You'd be some peeved if anyone else said so.” 

But for once Dip refused to argue. He had his own 
theories as to what was wrong with Hemmingway’s play 
and he watched the last practice with far more optimism 
than the Hoplites about him. The new half was visibly 
nervous. Dip saw both Hart and Stillman, the fullback, 
try to be friendly, but Hemmingway’s smile became only 
the more set. The boy’s one thought was that luck had 
smiled at last, that his chance to win a place for himself 
in the school had come and that he must do nothing now 
to mar that chance. He might not make history but he 
might make friends. 


ORTON ‘came up to St. Jo’s that year in all her 
strength. Her cheering had never sounded so con- 
fident, her songs so full of victory. With old scores to 
wipe out, she was determined to return home in triumph. 
Hemmingway, as he trotted on to the field at Hart’s 
heels, heard the roar of greeting from the St. Jo’s stand. 
He paid no attention to it. All that interested him was the 
star Norton end he had been told to watch. If his inter- 


ference could only guard him past that big, rangy chap, 
he would do the rest. 

Hicks sent the kick-off down into the shadow of the 
Norton goal. 
terference seemed to form out of the air. 
down before it. 
was bowled over. 


The fullback took it on the run. His in- 
Lamb went 
Hemmingway, coming in from the side, 
Hart managed to down him on the 


but a false alarm!” 


ball.” They were forced to kick now, 
yet he was almost glad. The defensive 
would give him a moment in which to steady himself. 

Once more Norton started down the field. What her 
gains lacked in the spectacular, they made up in distance. 
Hart tried to be everywhere at once. They could hear him 
begging the line to hold. 

The next instant came a wild yell. Hash Lamb had 
crashed through and the ball was bounding along the 
ground. Banks dived headlong. It was luck, but good 
luck, at last. Hart’s toe sent the ball rocketing out of 
danger and a second score was saved. 

Norton, denied, started another desperate series of 
plunges. But St. Jo’s fought with new born hope. Twice 
she regained the ball on downs but her own attack was 
smothered. Banks, fearful of exhausting Hart and Still- 
man against the line, tried to vary his offensive by 
throwing Hemmingway through Lamb. But at that he 
was even less successful. “The Rough Neck” was not living 
up to his name. He was playing a drab, spiritless game 
and, before the half was over, Mr. Updyke was weighing 
the chances of sending in Tucker in his place. 

As the tired eleven dragged its way to the locker room 
at the end of the half the coach’s jaw was thrust 
out. He caught Hart by the arm. “What’s wrong?” he 
asked. 

“That new kid, chiefly. He won’t get into it. It’s break- 
ing up all the plays. Why didn’t you yank him out?” 

“I’m afraid of Tucker; he fumbles in a tight corner. 
Here, team!” he called. 

Even as they gathered around him, Mr. Updyke felt a 
hand on his elbow. He turned, was astounded to see a 
white faced McVeigh. “Let me speak with Hemmingway, 
please, sir?” 


“What for?” 
“I want to tell him something. I’ve been watching for 
him.” 


“Haven't much use for him, have you?” 
“Don’t know. Give me just a minute?” 
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Mr. Updyke knew Dip McVeigh, knew there was a 
reason behind even the craziest things he did and he did 
not especially care what became of Hemmingway. “Go to 
it!” he grunted. 

McVeigh butted his way through the team and grabbed 
the new boy. “Come over here,” he ordered, dragging 
him-into a corner. “You're making history all right,” he 
began without prelude. “You're sure proving you're 
nothing but a false alarm.” 

It was so unexpected that Hemmingway gulped, then 
saw the set face through a red haze. “Say,” he blazed, 
“T can handle you.” 

“Sure you can!” sneered Dip. “I’m about half your size. 
You're yellow enough to tackle a sure thing. Why don’t 
you show fight out there? You've quit every time you've 
hit the line. You're saffron all down your back. What do 
you think you’re playing for? Your own glory? There 
isn’t a fellow here who gives a hang what you do as Hem- 
mingway but there are four hundred who are mighty in- 
terested in what you can do for St. Jo’s.” 

“I’m playing this game,” snarled Hemmingway. 

“You won’t be long. Tucker wants to hit that line for 
St. Jo’s. He’s got school spirit, he isn’t moping round 
wondering what sort of reputation he can make.” Of a 
sudden McVeigh’s attitude changed and he threw his arm 
around the astonished Hemmingway. “Forget yourself, 
old chap,” he begged, “and play your heart out for St. Jo’s. 
You want to fight, fight Norton. But fight her for St. Jo’s 
and fight clean. Go to it; you’ve got the goods!” 

His palm caught Hemmingway between the shoulders 
and the next instant Dip was racing out of the room. But 
he left a limp boy behind. Indistinctly the halfback heard 
Mr. Updyke repeating the same phrase. “Fight, fellows; 
fight for the old school!” 

In a flash it swept over him. There were two kinds of 
fighting but only one good kind. He had thought only of 
himself. The result had been disastrous. Now McVeigh 
had shown him the other kind, the fight for a purpose, for 
a cause, for an ideal. He had been yellow, yellow of the 
worst hue, yellow with sheer selfishness. He was across 
the room in a bound. “We'll fight,” he cried; “we'll fight 
every second. We're a St. Jo’s eleven.” 

The coach stared at him. He had never seen such a 
change in a boy. Inwardly he longed to hug Dip McVeigh 
but outwardly his smile was calm. “That’s the spirit, 
Hemmingway !” he cried. “That’s the way to talk. You’ve 
got the idea.” 


“THEY ran out to begin the last half. Norton was 
hungry for another touchdown. She went into the play 
with a snap which tested Hart and his men to the utmost. 
But time after time they held when inches counted. Yet, 
when it was their ball, they found Norton equally adamant. 
McVeigh, his arms going like a windmill, begged the 
cheering section to make more noise. By the end of the 
quarter his collar was a wreck, his voice a disaster, but his 
fighting blood was up. “Block that kick!” he bellowed. 
“Block that kick!” 

It was as if Fat Hicks heard the plea. He was through, 
arms high above his head. There was a thud as the punt 
hit his chest, a yell, a scramble. “St. Jo’s ball!” screamed 
Dip, dancing like a dervish in a bee hive. “Touchdown!” 

Three times they drove for the distance but Norton would 
not yield. Then Hart fell back to the 25-yard line. A 
strange silence settled over the field. The ball flashed back. 
There arose an hysterical yell from the Norton stand, a 
crash as the lines charged, a thud as Hank’s toe met the 
ball, a wilder yell from St. Jo’s as it sailed over the cross- 
bar. The score was 7 to 3. 

McVeigh was screaming like an Indian. 
‘em! We've got em!” he repeated. 

But the eleven knew that 7 to 3 was not victory. They 
must cross Norton’s line and they were tiring fast. Banks 
walked with his captain as they went out to begin the 
play. “What’ll I try?” he panted. 

“The line.” 

Banks nodded grimly. “You're boss.” 

Stillman got the kick off on their ten yard line. He was 
sent crashing before he had gone ten feet. Hart gained a 
yard outside tackle. The quarter brushed his hair from 
his eyes and drew a quick breath. He had his orders, he 
would obey. Hemmingway was sent into the other side of 
the line. 

But it was a different Hemmingway who now hurled 
himself past Hash Lamb. There was no slowing up, no 
hesitating, no thought of consequences. It was a fighting, 
half wild, back who crashed into Norton’s defense, a back 
who struggled, heaved, staggered, the ball hugged close, his 
mind only on the fact that he was carrying it for St. Jo’s. 


“We've got 


Banks fairly hauled him from under the pile. “Good 
gain,” he cried. “Signal!” 
Hemmingway blinked as he caught the numbers. Again 


he was under way, head down. This time the linesmen 

moved their sticks. Dimly he heard rocketing cheers from 

the St. Jo’s stand. .It was Hash who jerked him to 

his feet. “We're getting that tackle’s number,” he 
(Continued on page 45) 
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I worked the bolt, 








Bear is a 

strange fellow. 

One never 
knows what he will 
do. I have watched 
one play a game of 
pitch and toss with 
an old shoe for fully 
twenty - five minutes 
and seem to enjoy 
the game. Our ship 
had been tied up 
alongside an ice floe 
for several days and 
quite a rubbish heap 
had accumulated. 

We had been wait- 
ing for the ice to 
move so that the ship 
could push her way 
North. With a change in the direction of the wind the 
hoped-for movement of the ice fields began and long lanes 
opened up. We left our old floe, and as our ship slowly 
steamed away a big polar bear climbed up on the heap of 
ashes, old tin cans and ship’s rubbish. He nosed around 
the assortment and picked out an old shoe, then, sitting on 
his hind quarters, began to play with it. He would toss it 
high in the air and catch it in his jaws as it fell. The ship 
was stopped and allowed to drift just so we could enjoy the 
sight. 

There were a few of the expedition party who wanted 
to shoot the bear. But most of us, I am glad to state, en- 
joyed the antics of the beautiful creature and were in sym- 
pathy with the order given that the bear should not be shot. 

I once played seal to a ungry looking bear in order to 
attract him, only to find when he came on to the cake of 
ice I occupied that my rifle had frozen and was useless. 

Where a low temperature prevails, as in the polar regions, 
it is necessary to remove all oil and grease from the work- 
ing parts of a firearm before using it in the open, lest 
the lubricant should freeze and prevent the parts. from 
moving. 

When once a rifle is taken out of the warm interior of 
the ship or hut used as winter quarters it must be left out 
in the cold or taken completely apart and warmed and 
cleaned each time it is brought indoors. When a cold rifle 
is brought into the warm, damp interior of the living quar- 
ters all the metal parts become coated with a sheet of ice 
caused by the condensation of moisture on the cold surface. 
As the arm warms the ice melts and the steel begins to rust, 
particularly those hidden parts so necessary, the working 
parts of the lock. 

One has to be careful of every article made of metal, such 
as scientific instruments, cameras and lenses. } 

When taking an observation of the stars or sun for posi- 
tion I always had to be careful to breathe away from the 
instrument or the graduations on the silver circle of the 
theodelite would become obliterated by a film of frost 
formed from my frozen breath. 

On the cold journeys by dog sledge over the ice fields of 
the North I always left my camera in its case out on the 
sledge, and when changing a film I did it in the open, no 
matter how cold. 

Just the slight change of temperature between the open 
and that of the tent interior might have been enough to coat 
the lens with frost and dull the surface of the films with 
a fog of condensed and frozen moisture sufficient to destroy 
detail in the photo. 
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O’ a particularly cold day of the 
early spring of 1904, when we 
were getting ready for the big sledge 
trip, I walked out from our winter 
quarters across the glacier toward the 
West, climbing a mass of outcropping 
rocks so that I could view the sea ice 
toward the North. On looking back 
toward the camp and the bay in front 
I noticed that Sergt. Long was taking 
a tide observation ‘at the tide crack 
where the ice of Teplitz Bay met the 
fast land ice and where the tide gauge 
was located. 

Glancing toward the rough ice of 
the bay, I saw a big polar bear come 
in, perch himself on the tip of a high 
upraised cake and observe Sergt. Long. I did not lose 
any time, but rushed over the glacier toward the hut 
and into its warm interior, Seized my rifle, and was out 
again without stopping to make explanations to my 
questioning comrades at work in the hut. As I passed 
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‘ticularly to remove all oil. 








Sergt. Long 1 told him to go back to the hut, as he was 
unarmed. He followed my instructions with alacrity when 
he caught a glimpse of the oncoming bear. 

After leaving the ice hut I was in a maze of rough ice, 
great blocks and little ones in hopeless confusion, most of 
them turned on end. While working toward the spot where 
I had last seen the bear I realized that if I killed him there 
would be considerable trouble to get his carcass ashore on 
account of the terrible condition of the ice. It occurred to 
me that if I could find a flat piece of ice with a fairly good 
approach from the shore I might be able to attract the beast 
onto the same cake with me by playing seal. I could then 
kill him and have a convenient place upon which to cut him 
up, as we were in need of the fresh meat. 

I found a big cake raised like a table top and was pleased 
on a quick glance to notice that though it was some distance 
from shore it touched other fields across which the shore 
could be reached without back-breaking labor. 

In the forest of rough ice masses I had lost sight of the 
bear, but I felt that he had sighted me and was coming my 
way. I placed myself flat on my stomach down in the cen- 
ter of the great cake of ice and began to play seal. I would 
raise my head every once in a while, just as seals do, and 
look carefully around, then drop my head and pretend to 
sleep I would also move my feet to simulate the tail flops 
of a seal as I shifted my position to extend my horizon. 
You may be sure that I did not close my eyes when in the 
sleeping position, for I was uncomfortably uncertain as to 
just where that bear would come upon the cake Ina couple 
of bounds from anywhere on its circumference the beast 
could have easily reached me, so it was up to me to see that 
bear first, and I did! 


| Bhp a big cat he carefully placed one hairy paw over 
the edge of my ice table just from behind a big boulder- 
like mass of sea crystal that concealed his body. Then came 
another paw and a villainous face. The only black spots 
about him were his little nose and the two beads of eyes 
that glared at me with concentrated deviltry. Just as he 
made his first bound onto the cake I jumped up and pointed 
my rifle, aiming at his head, and pulled the trigger. But 
instead of the expected explosion there was nothing but a 
sort of chug, and I realized:that the firing pin and spring 
were frozen. 

I remembered that only a few days before I had 
given the rifle to a sailor to clean, cautioning him par- 
He must have left some on the 
interior of the bolt. 
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I drew my knife as 
we slowly approached 
each other 







throwing out the old 
cartridge -and insert- 
ing a new one, with 
the same disappoint- 
ing result. The tem- 
perature was about 
46 degrees below 
zero, and though it 
was that cold as I] 
looked into the eyes 
of that beast, I be- 
gan to feel quite 
warm! I could not 
retreat, for that 
would have indicated 
to the bear that I 
was afraid of him, 
and with one spring 
he would have had 
me. It would have 
been impossible to get away from him in the rough ice. 
So I slowly approached the bear and shouted at him and 
called him names, telling him in as fierce a tone as I could 
command that he should get off that cake of ice! I yeiled 
and growled at him. It had one good effect. He hesitated 
in his advance and hissed at me more like a snake than 2 
bear. His beady eyes and long swaying neck carried out 
the snake effect, and though I was worried, I remember 
how interested I was in those peculiar movements. 

It seemed at the time as if a devil was looking at me. I 
drew my knife as we slowly approached each other, and 
then noticing the length of his paws and claws, I returned 
the knife to its sheath and tried again to get my rifle to 
function. 





I HAD worked one clip of ammunition througn the action 
without result, pulling the trigger each time. I then in- 
serted my last clip (I had only taken two with me as I 
rushed from the hut) and after ejecting the first cartridge 
which failed to explode I took the handle of the bolt and 
worked the bolt back and forward in the receiver just as 
hard and fast as I could, though careful each time not to pull 
the bolt back far enough to eject one of my precious four 
cartridges. All the time I was reviling the bear, who by 
this time had come to within nine or ten feet of me. I 
hastily put the rifle to my shoulder again and pulled the 
trigger, thinking more about the gun at the time than the 
bear. To my surprise there was an explosion, and through 
the mist of the powder gases I saw my bear go backwards 
head over heels. I was disgusted at my carelessness, though 
glad of my success in warming the gun. The bear was so 
close that the force of the explosion must have thrown 
him backwards and put the fear of the underworld into him. 

I climbed at once to the top of a high hummock of ice 
and caught a glimpse of him going like a jack rabbit fully 
two hundred yards away. The rifle was warm, and I fired 
at the leaping, running animal, aiming at his shoulder. He 
went down in a heap. After quite a climb I reached him, 
finding that the heavy 8mm bullet had gone through his 
hindquarters, paralyzing them. 

I finished him with a bullet through the brain. 

The dogs were now arriving on the scene, and I have 
often wondered since why they did not come before. While 
I was having the set-to with the bear I' was in plain view 
of the hut some five or six hundreds yards away. In fact, 
several times I had looked towards the camp expecting 
some of the numerous dogs that always congregated there 
to come rushing down toward the bear and help me out. 
But they merely sat on the ice, a few of 
them whining. As I came up the elevation 
upon which our hut was placed a number 
of my men were dancing around on the 
snow to keep warm. They had undoubtedly 
watched the whole affair. Several of them 
said, “Commander, why didn’t you shoot 
the bear when he was on the ice cake with 
you?” 

I laughingly said, “Nothing would have 
pleased me better, but my gun was frozen!” 

After the gun had warmed thoroughly in 
the comfortable interior of our winter 
quarters I took the bolt apart and was sur- 
prised to find that only the slightest trace 
of a very thin oil could be detected on the 
firing pin. But that negligible seeming film of oil had al- 
most cost me my life. 

Shortly after this adventure, as the soles of my shoes had 
worn through climbing over the hard basaltic rock that 
formed the southern land face of Cape Flora, and as there 
were others in the party whose shoes were in a similar 

(Continued on page 54) 











IG BILL says we are going to rest up for six 
months. We won't holler none. Pictures is great— 
but when you’ve worked in ’em for seven years like 
me and Big Bill did, a rest ain’t so bad. Before I 

struck up with Bill and allowed him to be nice to me and 
ride me—(and right here I want to say that “allow him 
to ride me” is no mistake of the printer, I can throw him 
any time I want to—if it’s cool weather, early morning, 
and I’m feeling good). Before Bill and me became friends 
I was rode by a mean cuss. He was a Mexican, and he 
was so mean he’d put ground glass in a baby’s milk, or 
Steal the pants off a dog. Now, ’most times a Mexican is 
good to a hoss—because they know if they bung up and 
abuse their hoss they can’t travel none. But this Mexican 
was bad—when he was born, the Devil, he laughed, and 
Snake Eye just come out o’ the chuckle. Snake Eye, nice 
name for a human, ain’t it?—“Snake Eye.” 

I got lots and lots of time to think now, and sometimes 
when Bill, he stands a-patting my nose and rubbing me 
gentle like behind the ears, I git kind of sentimental and 
I think back about all the times me and Bill has been up 
ag’in it and what we been through. I remember oncet 
we had to do a ride down a crooked, winding mountain 
trail, and it had been raining and the ground was all soft 
and slippery when we was climbing up, and I was slipping 
and flopping all over. I said to Bill: 

“Gee! what is this going to be? Do I wear skates?” 

And Bill, he said, quiet-like (doggone him, he gets my 
goat when we get in danger, he gets so quiet), “It’s just 
—well, there’s nothing between us and silence, that’s all.” 

But I’m off again talking about Bill when all he had to 
do was sit on my back—but, anyhow, Bill, he said, “We 
got to do it, Pardner, and that ain’t the worst of it. When 
we get near the bottom I got to throw you and we do a 
houlihan or whatever comes to us because, in the story, 
Lon Chaney, he’s supposed to shoot you, and you go 
down.” 

I didn’t have a whole lot of wind left, as I was climbing 
or slipping nearly straight up, but I said, “Say, Bill, why 
all the favor-ite-ism? Why don’t they shoot you once in 
a while and you fall off and let me be a hero and run past 
the camera?” 

But we was up to the top now and Bill said nothing. He 
just looked down and I looked down, and we only had to 
look past our toes to do it. It was sure some nasty place. 
If you slipped you’d have to walk a mile to get back. But 
they waved down below and Cliff Smith shouted, “Come 
ahead! Come ahead!” and I jumped, lit running, and we 
was off. I just kept my feet, working—I didn’t dare hit 
the ground heavy or I'd slide all over the place. We made 
it—more’n halfway—and then I[ got the cut on my right 
rein and heard the Boss say, “Now, Pardner, now, Pard- 
ner,” and we took it. Golly, golly, golly! What a sen- 
sation we had! I was all over Bill and he was all 
over me. But no matter how tough we felt, it wasn’t in it 
with how we looked—leastwise how Bill looked after it 
was over. I couldn’t see myself, and if I could, I wouldn't 
talk about it none—if I looked anything like Bill did. Bill 
looked like he’d been having a bout with a 16-inch shell. 
{ could only squint when he was off-saddling me because 
my eyes were full of mud, but what I could see was 
enough. And then one of the gang said, “Now we can 
get that easy ride over on the flat.” But Bill said, “Not this 


day, boys, this pony has done his day’s work.” And I 
reckon I had, too. I was limping just a little bit. 
All this sounds easy—sounds like nothing at all. But I 


ain’t strong on language and can’t tell it very well, but to 
any one that’s interested, I say, don’t try it. It’s no fun 
to tear straight down a hill on slippery mud and then let 
go all holts and fall and have a man weighing a hundred 
and ninety pounds under you and on top of you and all 
over you. And all the time you're rolling and hitting rocks 
and things. Come to think about it, it ain’t no family re- 
union for the man either, because I weigh nine hundred 


and ninety! 


| ben heard actors talk a lot about high lights. It has 
something to do with putting paint on your face in a 
way to make something stand out. So I reckon that’s a 
good word for me to use because I’m an actor, but I don’t 
have to paint. The man what made the world and hosses 
and everything, he painted me. And there is such a man, 
you bet. I’m a hoss and I know—because I got hoss 
sense. But about them high lights. There’s a lot of them, 
but the next one I remember is: 

One day, Big Bill he come over to the corral with a 
bunch of the boys—and I dragged my ball and chain over 
close to the fence because I wanted to hear what was 
going on. I say ball and chain on the level. Before Bill 
owned me they always used to put a chain on my hind 
leg with a ball on the end of it. A big heavy chain, too, 
almost as thick as my leg—because the other hosses liked 
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the corral and liked to stay in it, and I being kicked so 
much by Snake Eye, I got mean and ornery like he was, 
and I kicked them out; so they put that doggone half-ton 
of iron on me and I had to stand there and let that Dyna- 
mite hoss and his friends laugh at me, when, if I was free, 
I could have had him and his friends and all on the ground 
five seconds after the bell. 

Well, when the gang started to talk I was wishing the 
earth could swallow me, for they was all talking about 
wliat.a great jumper Dynamite was. I knowed it was true, 
for he was jumped over the fence to get away from my 
heels lots of times. 

Bill had to have a hoss to jump through a window, and 
the gang was all saying he’d just have to take Dynamite, 
as no one had ever seen me jump (and I never had neither) 
and I had to stand there just quivering and waiting to be 
passed up. Bill, he thought a long time, and then he 
said: 

“Boys, I reckon you all know what you're talking about 
and I know you're all anxious to see me put over this stunt 
what’s never been done before, but somehow, I just can’t 
pass up the little paint hoss. You know we ain’t a-goin’ 
to jump over a hurdle out in the open. We’re goin’ to go 
through a window. Dynamite can jump, but he might get 
scared and not try. The little Paint has never jumped, 
but he won’t scare none, and I know he'll try.” 

Right there I was swelling up and looking indifferent, 
but, how I would have liked to give the Boss a handshake! 
Some of the boys hereupon got sort of riled 
up, and King, what’s our ranch foreman 
here now, said: 

“A jumping hoss is a jumping hoss. ’Tain’t 
all hosses can jump.” 

And Deacon Whitmore, he said, “All the 
grit in hosses ain’t tucked into one.” 

And Fat Jones, he said, “I never did cot- 
ton to calicos nohow. Solid colors for 
mine.” 

And then Curley Eagles wound up with: 
“Say, Bill, you’re losing your judgment and 
gitting plumb chicken-hearted over that 
paint hoss.” 

The boss stiffened just a little, and he said, 
after looking "em over careful, “Who’s to 
ride this hoss, you fellers or me?” es 

He didn’t say no more. Just climbed over © % 
the fence and I nosed him, and he said, “You 
little son of a gun.” 


HAT night, just afore dark, when 
everyone had gone home and I was chew- 
ing hay, the Boss he come and got me and 
took me up to the top of the hill where I 
never went before, where the big stage was, 
where they took all the indoor pictures. He 
led me round to the back door and put my 
head up ag’in’ it, and then he slapped 
me on my tail and said, “Go on, Paint.” 
I thought he was going nutty, but I 
always do as I’m told when I think he 
means it, so I walked through the door 
which just swung open when I hit it 
with my head. There was no one inside 
—just a big bare saloon with a bar and 
round tables and chairs all over. The 
Boss, he took me straight across the 
room lengthwise and put my head right 
up against the window. And right then 
I commenced to git wise. I was to 
come a-runnin’ head first through the 
back door, keep right on going and 
jump through the window. I didn’t 
want to rob the Boss of the idea of 
teaching me. So I let him do it. First 
he got a hammer or a hatchet. Yes, it 
was a hatchet, and took out the 
window, then he made me stand close 
and stick my head way through and 
look all over outside, then he led me 
back a bit and got on me, and kicked 
me a little, and just for that little kick 
I had some fun with him. I took it on the run, but I 
stopped kerplunk at the window—never tried to leave the 
floor, and the Boss, he got down and patted me, and talked 
soft to me, and I was ashamed. Oh! I felt mean, and 
wanted to turn away and go to it, and thunderation, the 
Boss thought I was scared. It was awful. If I could 
only use human language, how I would have loved to do 
it right there. But I couldn’t. So I could only nose him 
and listen and he said: 
“Paint, this board floor is a bad take-off and you must 
try not to slip, and this two-by-four bottom of the window 
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is three feet two inches from the ground, so you got to 
get up in the air, and not forgetting, old-timer, that there 
won’t be more’n six inches to spare each side of my legs, 
and nothing to speak of over my head, and me ridin’ low.” 

He didn’t say no more, just petted me a minute and got on 
me and rode me back, and when he wheeled me I was gone 
and oytside before you could say Jack Rabbit three times. 

The Boss seemed tickled to death, and I was kind of 
surprised when he got off me and looked at me and said, 
“Ain’t that great, now!” Then he took off his hat and 
scratched his head and led me around to the back door 
and inside again, and I was wondering what it was all 
about until I see him pick up a bundle he had brought 
with him and take out some stuff that you could see 
through and that looked like fine chicken wire, only it 
was soft. He took the hammer and some tacks and nailed 
it up over the window and got on me again, and we went 
through it. And I had the soft stuff (cheesecloth, the Boss 
called it) all around my head. Then the Boss just pulled 
it off and left me standing, and went inside, and I heard 
the hammer going and I know’d he was putting the win- 
dow back in—and then he comes back and just grinned 
and went back to the corral. 

The next day was the big doings, and maybe I wasn’t 
proud when they came and got me and took the ball and 
chain off my hind leg, and maybe I didn’t upstage that 
bunch of hosses and sidle over and try to get a kick at 
Dynamite when I was going out. No use trying to say 
























“I ain't going to talk 
none about going off 
that cliff” 
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I didn’t, because I’ll tell the world I did! And he got it, too, 
and he just beat it like a coyote. I don’t bear malice none, but 
I stay mad a long time. And right here I want to say there’s 
just two things I hate and Dynamite is both of them. 


ELL, when we got up the hill, the Boss, he took 
me through the back door again, but he led me this 
time. The saloon was just full of people, must ’a’ been 
two hundred, and all the lights was spitting sparks, and 
the cameras was up on the platforms, and the Boss, he 
just led me over to the window again and petted me, never 
saying a word. And then he started to lead me back out, and 
halfway out he stopped and talked to two actors and said: 
“Now, Willis, you and Ross stand right here—don’t get 
over four feet away from this spot.” And I didn’t under- 
stand what this had to do with us until we got outside 
the back door and it-closed and the Boss took down his 
rope and started to make a loop. I turned my head and 
looked at him kind of inquiring-like, and he said: 

“That’s it, Pardner, I got to rope ’em as we go through, 
so you see how much depends on you hitting that window 
plum center.” I just couldn’t help the look of scorn that 
come into my eyes. And he got it, because he said quick: 

“You're right, Paint. Dynamite couldn’t ’a’ done it in 
a million years. He’d ’a’ broke my neck.” So I know’d 
he understood and I was satisfied. 

I’ve worked a lot in pictures and I’ve seen a lot of 
stunts pulled off and never seen actors or extra people 
turn a hair. They get used to ’em. But when me and 
the Boss hit the ground outside and Willis and Ross come 
piling through the window on the end of that rope—and the 
cameras stopped grinding—there was two hundred people 
jumping in the air and shouting in that saloon. We was 
outside, but they made noise enough to hear ’em ir China. 

The Boss, he slid off me and looked me over and found 
a little scratch on my nose where the glass had cut me, 
and he wiped the blood away careful-like. Maybe it’s 
things like that which make all the boys like my Boss and 
think he’s a hero. Of course, I think they should, only I 
can’t see why they should when I do all the work. 


OU folks was never up in the Chatsworth Country. 

were you? There must ’a’ been a terrible row up 
there some time between the earth and the stars and such 
things, because that country is just a bunch o’ dry arroyos 
and draws—and big rocks, boulders that go so high they 
shut out the sun. Well, Chatsworth was where we had 
our next little affair which has to do with high lights. 

We was to do a stunt for “The Narrow Trail.” The 
Boss, he wrote the story for himself and I copped it. If 
you people could read I could show you the notices and 
prove it to you. But don’t ever say anything to the Bass 
that I said so. It’s a sore spot with him, and I don’t want 
to see you folks get in wrong. 

Well, this was some stunt when I looked at it first. 
I just couldn’t believe my eyes. They had found a can- 
yon where a tree about a hundred feet long had fallen 
across, and on the far side it was only wide enough for 
the branches to grow out of it, and way down below, 
more feet than I can count (I only know as high as 
twenty now), was the bottom, all rocks, too. The Boss, 
he led me up to the high place where the thick end of the 
tree was (and that end didn’t look as wide as a barn door 
to me, neither) and just let me contemplate. It didn’t 
take me long to do it. 

I said right quick, “What are you aiming to take me 


home in — a wagon or 
a truck, or are é you going 
to bury me right ‘Ser / here in the 
tocksf” : He didn’t 
say a word, : and then L 
cut loose, because I 
ay knew I had 
GBs him and I 
rubbed ‘it 
mat in. You see 
% they could 
’a’ got rub- 
ber shoes 
for me, but 
they didn’t, 
and the Boss, 
he blamed 
himself for not do- 
ing it personal, and 
I just rode him to 
death, and with a 
: whole lot of reason, 
ot too, because I was to walk 
go. Re across that tree, making a get- 
v away for the Boss—and I didn’t 






even have corks on. I was 
smooth-shod and I could of had rubber shoes. 
“But blame it on the property man,’ I said. “That’s 


what they always do in pictures, ’cause no one can ever 
find them.” 
That’s what I wound up with saying to the Boss. He 
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felt bad and I knew it. But here we were—miles and 
miles away from home and a two-thousand dollar day 
lost—if we didn’t go through. So after I had jawed 
till my teeth hurt, I sidled over and rubbed up ag’in’ Bill, 
which meant “Let’s go”—so far as I was concerned. 

I ain’t claiming that Bill didn’t say nothing about them 
rubber shoes what I didn’t have. He said a whole lot, 
but, doggone it, talk don’t make rubber shoes for a 
hoss any more than it makes tires for a Henry. But I 
had said, “Let’s go,” and that settled it, for when I was 
ready they all had to step’ I ain’t got nothing to say 
about the first trip, because nothing happened. We made 
it. It was the second trip when the fireworks started. 

The Boss, of course (no credit to~ 
him), had let me go straight across; 
but, scorpions and tarantulas! they 
wanted a close-up of me in the middle 
of the log, pausing like, and Bill pet- 
ting me and talking nice (all for the 
story, of course), and it couldn’t be 
got in the long shot without me stand- 
ing there a week for Joe to switch his 
camera, so we had to do it again! 

Well, we started, and when we got 
to the center (the highest place, of 
course), Bill stopped me and started to 
do his acting what makes him a hero— 
and me-a-doing it all, trying to stand 
there like I was a wire-walker m a 
circus. It couldn’t be done, .that’s all, 
and off we went. My hind end went 
first, and quicker’n lightning, Bill cued 
for my front end, too, (you got to hand 
it to him, he thinks kind of quick in a 
pinch), so I throw’d my front end 
with my hind end, and we went down 
sideways instead of me trying to hold 
on in front and going over backwards. 
We didn’t have no time to think. We 
just hit, that’s all. And I know’d 
Bill was all twisted around under me. 
His face was sticking out and was 
only a little ways from my front hoofs. 
“Lay still, you little runt! Don’t move or my face 
will be a whole lot worse’n it is.” But his voice 
was soft and kind, and I—I wouldn’t ’a’ kicked for 
eight million dollars, and he know’d it, too. 


HEN the boys got down there and eased me up and 

pulled Bill out, it was my turn to be helped up, and 
I was a mess. My left side (my falling side) was all 
cut with sharp rocks. Gee! I was cut all over; and Bill 
said, “Pardner, whether you like it or not, you’re going 
to eat grass for the rest of your days. No more pictures 
or work for you.” 

That’s the real inside dope of how I come to lay idle 
for two years. That’s the real how of why the Boss 
had to ride them other dogies for fifteen pictures. But 
the Great American Public, and some of the Great Euro- 
pean ones to, had something to say about that, and just 
wouldn’t have it. They kept writing to me and Bill all 
the time a-saying Bill was jealous of me and that’s why 
he put me out of the game. Oh! they said all kinds of 
things just to show they meant it. Of course, I don’t 
know whether Bili was really jealous of me or not, but 
he wouldn’t stand the gaff and brought me back—and you 
being hosses and one a mule, and supposed to be wise, 
can draw your own conclusions. For my part, when you 
give way, it’s a sign of weakness and guilt. Anyhow, 
back I come. 

And right off the reel the Boss, he said to me “Paint, 
can you swim?” And I said, “Swim, what’s that?” And 
a bunch of boys standing round said, “You’re up against 
it this time, Bill.” But Bill didn’t let on like he noticed 
’em at all and kept right on talking to me. And he said, 
“You know what a river is, don’t you, Paint?” And I 
said, “You bet.” And he said, “Well that’s what swim 
means. You got to jump into a river and swim out.” 
And, gee! how I did chuckle inside. Why, that was my 
middle name. But all I said was, “Boss, if any reward 
could bring me back to pictures, you’ve named it. I 
like to get wet.” And the boys, not understanding my 
humor, laughed again. 

I’d ’a’ said more, only I was mad at the boys for laugh- 
ing when I didn’t understand what swim was; so I just 
lay low knowing I’d put something over on them. Swim! 
—if that’s what it was, why, gee whiz! up in Nevada 
I got wet so often that folks began to call me a sea hoss. 

Well, in a few days the Boss, he come and got me and 
took me down to the cars and we started. We was going 
up into the country what Bill likes, Snorer, or some such 
name as that. Anyhow, it’s in the foothills of the Sara’s 
mountains. I’m wrong on that name, too, but I’m doing 
the best I can on names. 

Well, our first morning in Snorer we started out. Gee! it 
was a pretty country. We found our river all right and 
then I heard we was to get the water stuff for two stories, 


















“Who's to ride this hoss, you fellers or me?” 


“Sand” and “The Toll Gate’—and “Sand” come first. 

I had to jump off of a cliff into a river while a feller 
on the other bank was shooting at us. ’Course the Boss, 
he was on my back, and he sends me back out of range 
and he dives under the water, fooling the feller what’s 
doing the shooting, making him think he’s dead. The 
feller goes away and the Boss, he comes up; him not 
being hit at all, and follows the feller and gits him, and 
I, being lonesome for the Boss, I swim over by myself 
and follow him (’course that’s all in the story.) 

When we gits all ready, the Boss, he says: 

“Boys, I’m going to take the little feller in first and 
see if he can swim. If I jump him off that cliff and he 
couldn’t swim, it would be curtains for him.” Right here 
I had my fun with all the boys standing round. I wouldn’t 
even look at that river, much less get my feet wet. No, 
siree! The Boss, he tried and tried, but l’d shy away 
every time. Then the Boss, he got down and commenced 
to scold me—and I said: 

“Look here, Bill, I ain’t wishful to cause no trouble, but 
I’m afraid that water’ll give me a cold in the head.” 


But pretty soon the Boss, his voice got soft again, and I 
knew it was all off. I had my fun, anyhow, and when 
he got on me I almost jumped from under him gitting into 
that river. I just played round in there, because I loved 
it. And when we came out the Boss, he kind of glared 
at the boys and said, “Swim? That hoss has got web 
feet.” 

I ain’t going to talk none about going off that cliff. 
When the Boss took me up there and I looked down, I 
felt about as warm as a gas stove in winter with the 
heat turned off. I just shut my eyes when we went— 
and when we came up from under half the water in the 
State of California, was I glad? 

The Boss slid off me to see if I was all right, and I 
played round and splashed water on him to show him I 
was. I like wet, anyhow. Things too dry ain’t no good, 
nohow. If you walk on a dry board it squeaks. 

We soon got all our water stuff, for what I described 
to you afore for the “Sand” story, because it was just 
play for te. 1 just delighted in swimming high to 
show ’em how expert I was. If we hadn’t been way 
under before, the Boss wouldn’t ’a’ been wet above his 

(Continued on page 45) 
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HE village of 
Ibbidi is ex- 
cited. But then 


it does not 
take much to excite 
the Ibbidi. HM @ 
strange bird flew out 
of the jungle and 
over the huts and its 
shadow fell on an 
Ibbidian it would be 
cause enough for 
great Ju-Ju palaver, 
for shadows are souls 
and the bird may be 
an evil spirit in dis- 
guise. The Ibbidi 
believe these things. 
They are all down 
by the river, sitting 
on their haunches iti 
the mud, looking like 
a colony of black 
penguins, muttering 
among them- 
selves and _ staring 
across the _ river 
at the trading station 
of the white man. 
Di-ibo the wizard is 
there, his face ugly 
with rage. Plainly 
something terrible is happening. 

The white man is having the corrugated iron roof of his 
barter store painted with red paint. Red is Ju-Ju color. 
The spirits like red. Hence the Ibbidi know that the white 
man is making bad Ju-Ju of some sort or the other against 
them. Di-ibo tells them that, with gnashing teeth and with 
curses against the white. If only he can stir the Ibbidi 
up to a point where they will rush to their huts and grab 
their assagais and jump into canoes and speed across the 
river and attack the white man Di-ibo will not have to 
tolerate his interference any longer. Why, only last week 
the trader crossed the river, with a gun in his hand, and 
interfered with Di-ibo just as he was about to make Ju-Ju 
sacrifice of a girl to the Tree of the Ancestral Spirits. The 
white man not only rescued the girl, but threatend Di-ibo 
that if he tried anything like that again he would send him 
down river, to the white who looked after the Law, and 
Di-ibo would be imprisoned, or hung for murder. If now 
a pestilence comes to the Ibbidi it will be because the Spirits 
of the Ancestral Tree are angry with the Ibbidi for not 
sacrificing a girl to them. 

Di-ibo gnashes his teeth, and watches the trader’s blacks 
paint wide red strips on the iron roof. He watches the 
spaces between the red strips grow narrower and narrower, 
till all the roof is red. One big splotch of red against the 
vivid jungle green. It is not for him to know that the 
trader is preserving the iron from the corroding dampness 
of the perspiring jungle. Oh! no. He sees in it a diabolical 
attempt on the part of the white man to cause evil things 
to happen to the Ibbidi. And if he didn’t believe it he would 
have been enraged all the same, for it gives him a good 
chance to work on the fears of the Ibbidi and stir them up 
to a pitch of rage where they’ll go and kill the white. 

But though the Africans mutter and glower, they move 
not. They are afraid of the white man’s “death magic”— 
his gun, which has a terrible voice—bang !—and the voice 
will kill a man, though the gun may be a long way off. 

“Ho, Di-ibo,” they say, “Make magic against the white. 
Our spears are powerless against his death magic. Ho, 
thou art our wizard. Thou sayest thy magic is all-power- 
ful. Show us then thy magic against the white.” 
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him in a mirror 


ND the wizard sees that it must be so. He thinks over 
this magic and over that magic. He has to be mighty 
careful. He has never pitted his magic against the white. 
First he thinks he will make a trap and catch the white’s 
Dream-Soul when it is away from the white’s body some 
night. But to do that he must hear from the lips of the 
white all about his dream journeys, so that he will know 
where to set the trap and what to bait it with. So that 
won't do. He thinks of poison. But the white man’s food 
is always tasted by his black servant before he eats. 

He sits there motionless the sun shining on his black 
body, his face working as spasms of rage against the white 
shake him. The Ibbidi hold their breath in suspense. They 
believe that their wizard has the most powerful Ju-Ju of 
all the wizards of the Niger jungle. But they’also see that 
this case calls for extraordinary magic. 

At last Di-ibo lifts his head. He calls out from the 
group of human penguins Omo-the-Fisher. Omo rises from 









Omo does not suspect that the Massa is watching 


asting Sickness 


his squat and approaches the wizard 
trembling. He does not want to be 
drawn into any plot against the white 
man, who often buys 
a big bass of him, and 
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has always befriended 
him. Aye, once the white 
man mended a broken leg for Omo; 


mended it so that no one would think that 
Omo had ever had a broken leg. 

“Qmo,” says the wizard, “go and catch a fish. Take the 
fish to the cursed white man. Make him a present of the 
fish. He will then know that you are his friend. He will 
let you stay around the trading station.” 

Di-ibo paused, fixing his black eyes on Omo with hypnotic 
intensity, for by such means he came to power over the 
simple Ibbidi. Omo waited in horror of suspense for the 
rest. He feared that Di-ibo was going to demand some- 
thing terrible of him. His fears were realized. 

“Bring me something that has touched the white; a bit 
of cloth, or the water he washed in. But if you can get 
some of his nail parings or hairs from his head that will 
be best. Make friends with his servant.” 


HEN Omo hears that his heart sickens with horror. 

Di-ibo is going to make the most terrible magic 
known to Africans against his white man friend. Omo puts 
out his hands in dumb protest. Presently he finds his voice 
and pleads. 

“O, great wizard, I am not fit to do this thing. 
friendship with the white.” 

Di-ibo flies into a rage. He makes the dreaded Ju-Ju 
sign against Omo; crosses his thumbs; and his voice is like 
thunder. 

“N’damba !” he hisses, meaning “traitor.” “Is thy friend- 
ship with the cursed white more than what thou owest to 
thy own people?” 

Omo pleads with him to send someone else. He says he 
is too stupid. Di-ibo’s face grows ugly with passion. 

“I choose you!” he roars. “Thy friendship will gain 
thee entry to the white man’s house. He will let thee 
near his person. Go! And if 
thou returnest without some- 
thing from the white the curse 
of Ju-Ju will fall on thee. Thy 
limbs will rot. Thy mother 
shall die. Go!” 

The ferocious threat subdues 
Omo. He takes his fish-spear 
and enters his canoe and goes 
out on the river. He stands in 
the prow with poised spear, and 
as the canoe slowly drifts on 
the sluggish current he intently 
watches the water for passing 
fish. At other times he would 
be nerved and keyed up with 
the hunter’s hopeful expectation 
of quarry. But today he almost 
wishes that no fish will appear. 
He is between the devil and the 
deep sea. On the one side is 
his friendship with the white, 
on the other his terror of Di- 
ibo’s curse. It is an evil thing 
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that he must do. And he is helpless in the matter. The 
Ruling Spirit ABASI has ordered it so. 

Thus Omo reasons, and though his heart is torn with 
sympathy for the white, he sees himself as merely the help- 
less agent of ABASI, or Providence, so to speak. 

Suddenly he strikes 
into the water with his 
spear and jerks it back. 
A big fish flashes in the 
sun. Omo takes the fish 
off the spear, puts it in 
the bottom of the canoe 
and paddles to the trad- 
ing station. 

The trader is down 
on the beach, bartering 
rubber from two 


N’ganda people. Omo 
offers him the fish. 
“How much?” de- 


mands the trader. 

Omo answers in the 
pidgin-English which he 
has picked up in his 
many visits to the sta- 
tion : 

“I done make you 
DASH (present) mas- 
sa,” he says, feeling 
like a Judas, if he had 
known anything about 
Judas. 

The trader laughs. 

“Well, you’re a queer 
customer, Omo. You're 
the first native who 
brought me _ anything 
without expecting a re- 
turn.” 


MO doesn’t know what a “queer customer” is. All 

he can go by is the expression on the white’s face, 
and all he sees there is happy astonishment and friendliness. 
Yes, the trader is pleased with the DASH. He tells Omo 
to take it to the cook, or if the cook is not around to give it 
to his servant, Johnny. The trader goes on with his bar- 
tering with the two N’ganda. 

Omo starts towards the house, but stops to let the 
shadow of a cloud pass along the sands, for it would be a 
bad omen if he stepped on that shadow. It is the beginning 
of the rainy season, or there would be no cloud shadows 
around to bother Omo. In fact it is because of the coming 
rains that the trader has had his roof painted. Omo seeks 
out the trader’s servant, a Kru boy from the Gold Coast. 
He gives Johnny the fish, and tries to strike up a friendship. 
But the Kru thinks he is immensely superior to the jungle 
blacks—‘“‘Bushmen!” as he contemptuously says, and swag- 
gers around in a cotton singlet and a pair of his massa’s 
trousers cut off at the knees as if he were very superior to 
the Ibbidi. When Omo tries to glide into the house, to get 
something that had touched the person of the massa—a bit 
of rag or an old sock or the soap he has used in washing— 
the Kru grabs a table knife and chases him away. Johnny 
knows a thing or two about African magic and he is not 
taking any chances. In fact he collects his massa’s nail 
parings and dropped hairs in an old tobacco tin and once 






Every time Johnny catches Omo 
near the house he chases him off 
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a week he goes off secretly into the jungle and burns them 
with incantations, as does every massa’s “boy” on the 
Niger. Also Johnny is jealous of any other black around 
his massa. 

But patience is the creed of the savage. Omo hangs 
around, watching for his chance. He tries to flatter 
Johnny ; makes big eyes at his cotton singlet and knickers, 
and goes off into the jungle and brings back ripe plantains, 
which Johnny accepts suspiciously. But every time he 
catches Omo close to the house he chases him off. 

“Massa,” he says to the trader at “chop” that night; “dat 
Ibbidi nigger done be up to no good. He done hang aroun’ 
too much.” 

The trader puts that down to Johnny’s jealousy, and 
laughs. But as Omo continues to lurk around, all that 
night, and daybreak finds him still at the station, the trader 
begins to think there is something in the wind. But he 
knows he has Omo’s friendship, so he thinks it is merely 
some fancy or idle curiosity that keeps Omo around. Puts 
it all down to Omo’s being a “queer customer.” Tells 
himself that the blacks take queer notions into their heads 
and it would be a waste of time to try and get at what they 
were thinking. He sees Omo’s black eyes following him 
around, but thinks little of it. In the sweltering heat of 
the tropics the whites don’t bother themselves about the 
mysteries. He even orders Johnny to feed Omo, as he 
would have ordered him to feed a stray dog that had 
formed an attachment for him. 


| a rage Johnny flings a biscuit of hard-tack or the 

remains of a meal of palm-oil-chop to Omo, and all the 
while they watch each other like two fighting cats. By this 
time Omo has almost forgotten the treachery he is going 
to do the white. He is thinking only of what Di-ibo has 
set him to do. It has become his one thought—an obsessing 
idea. He has forgotten the evil of it. He watches Johnny 
with a patience and unceasing intensity that sooner or later 
must net its reward. 

His chance comes after the noon meal. Listening just 
outside the veranda of the house he hears Johnny tell the 
massa that he has to go to the jungle, and warns him 
against letting “dat Ibbidi bushman, Omo, come in de 
house.” As before, the massa laughs. He knows that his 
Kru goes every week into the jungle and secretly burns 
his hairs and nail parings, and once he tried to get out of 
Johnny the reason, but he had come up against that stone 
wall of silence which the African drops between his super- 
stitions and the inquisitiveness of the whites. Johnny 
hates being laughed at. And also it is hard for a black 
to explain to a white man the mysteries of Ju-Ju and 
magic. You've got to be an African to understand such 
things. You've got to learn to think like a black—to look 
at life through the minds of the blacks. 

“Johnny,” says the trader, “you’re jealous of Omo.” 

“No, no, no!” cries Johnny. “I no jalus ob dat nigger 
bushman. He done t’ink bad t’ings agin you, sah. Do’n 
you let him in de house. When he see me go foh jungle 
he will try to come in. You make believe you sleep an’ you 
will see.” 

Luckily for Omo he hears Johnny’s warning, for he 
would certainly have crept into the house when the Kru 
had gone into the jungle. He sees Johnny go off into the 
jungle, and he sees the glint of tin in his right hand. 
Johnny is carrying the tobacco tin with the massa’s hairs 
and nail parings. A desperate E 
mood comes over him. Here he 
has been twelve hours at the 
trading station and accomplished 
nothing. Pretty soon Di-ibo 
will get 
angry and 
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So he gets 
a desperate idea of following Johnny and pouncing on 
him and wresting the tin away from him. But then he 
thinks that in that case Johnny will know the kind of magic 
that is to be worked against the massa, and then he can 
go to the wizard of the N’ganda and pay him to work con- 


then the curse will work against him, Omo. 
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trary magic. Magic has he worked secretly, for there 
is always a way of making magic against magic. So Omo 
decides to stay where he is, and hope that the massa will 
leave the house. 


ee his joy this actually happens. The white man comes 
forth, with something shiny in his hand. He does not 
look at Omo; does not seem to know he is there; but goes 
on down towards the beach. _Omo sidles into the house 
sideways, his eyes askance orf the back of the massa, his 
nerves alert for a quick retreat if the massa turns round. 
He does not suspect that the massa is carrying a mirror 
and is watching him in it; that, in fact, the massa is putting 
to the test Johnny’s strange warning against Omo. 

Omo’s eyes dart around the room for something that 
has touched the massa’s person, sees a handkerchief, and 
with lightning rapidity the handkerchief is tucked away in 
his loincloth. But as he turns to retreat the massa’s form 
fills the entrance. 

“You young rascal!” the trader roars good-naturedly. 
“What trick are you up to? What bug is working in your 
head now?” 

Omo’s slight acquaintance with the pidgin-English is not 
enough to enable him to understand the massa. 


being questioned. 

“I’m ashamed of you, Omo,” says the trader. “You come 
into my house to steal. I left that 
handkerchief on purpose. I would 
have given you three handkerchiefs 
for the fish, if you had asked. You 
can’t come around here if you're going 
to be a thief. Vamoosh!” 

Omo did not understand “vamoosh,” 
but he did understand the gesture 
that accompanied it. He hurried down 
in the canoe and paddled 
off with his prize to Di- 
ibo. He heard the 
trader laughing, and 
could not- understand it 
at all; could not guess 
that the trader was 
laughing at the absurd- 
ity of his going to such 
trouble to, steal what he 
could have had for the 
fish in a_ perfectly 
proper way. The trader 
thought that Omo was 
actuated by the thrill 
of stealing, and he was 
laughing at the sim- 
plicity of the savages, 
who look on stealing as 
a perfectly legitimate 
business, and whose 
only shame is in being 
caught, for that reflects 
on their cleverness. But 
Omo was wondering why. the white 
did not take the handkerchief away 
from him. And when he gave it to 
the wizard and Di-ibo began to make 

- , his terrible 
ae magic with 
it against the white he marvelled 
at the trader’s foolishness. 

Di-ibo takes the handkerchief 
and tears shreds from it. .Then 
he takes clay and makes a tiny 
crude image, which is supposed 
to resemble the trader, though no 
one would think it. Di-ibo is not 
much of an artist. He works the 
shreds of the handkerchief in the 
clay, and in this way he sensitizes 
the image with the trader’s sensi- 
bilities. That is to say, the image 
is made to FEEL, and the trader 
is made to FEEL through the 
image. Whatever Di-ibo does to 
the image is also done to the 
trader. Di-ibo makes _ necro- 
mantic incantations and invokes a 
wasting sickness on the massa. 

All Ibbidi - waits . expectantly. 
They know the massa _ will 
waste away and die, for it has 
so happened to many an Ibbidi 
} victim of this peculiar magic. 
Every African knows it is so, and.it is the fear of this 
terrible magic that makes Johnny so careful to burn the 
hairs and nail parings of his massa, and to see that no 
enemy gets hold of the water he has washed in or get hold 
of any shreds of his clothing. Ibbidi waits expectantly for 
the wasting sickness of the massa. 
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Next moment 


But he , 
catches the good-humor in the voice, and he knows he is } 
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Di-ibo is looking into the bore of Adams’ revolver 


And it thus strangely comes about. The trader is not 


‘seen down at his beach,-as is his wont. The Ibbidi watch a 


canoe of rubber gatherers go to the station. But the white 
man does not come out of his house and make barter 
palaver. Di-ibo prances around in diabolical glee. Oh, he 
will soon be rid of the white’s interference with the ancient 
customs and traditions. When the white is dead he, Di-ibo, 
will sacrifice a girl to the Tree of the Ancestral Spirits, 
and then all. will be well with the Ibbidi. He commands 
Omo to go and spear a fish and take it to the station and 
find out how sick is the white man. 

Omo does this. But as he approaches the house Johnny 
flies out at him like a mad dog. Curses Omo and shrieks 
at him. 

“You done make bad magic against my massa! My 
massa go done die! My massa heap plenty sick. Oh, oh, 
oh! My massa done bewitched!” 

He dashes back into the house, to snatch a knife. But 
the trader pulls himself slowly out of a cane chair and 
sternly orders Johnny to. drop the knife and stay in the 
house. He goes to the door, and when Omo sees his deathly 
white face and his weakness he is struck with shame and 
horror. ‘He thinks the trader will take a terrible yengeance. 
But the trader evidently-does not believe in the magi¢, He 
talks to; Omo kindly. 

“You had better keep away. from here. for a while; Omo. 
Johnny has it in for you. Johnny is jealous. Vy ta bi 
of fever, and in some way Johnny thinks yousaré #ie-vaitise. 
What’s that you have there ?—a fish, I’ve no appetite £6r-fish 
today, Omo. You'd better keep away till T'mswelf, or 

(Continued on page 48) . 
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We don’t pray to win. We PLAY 
to win, and pray to play our best. We 
make no request for glory or for any 
of the “breaks of the game.” We ask 
instead that, whatever the outcome, we 
may fight like men to the last ditch. 


—“Bo” McMILLAN 
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Walking Up to a Whale 

F you were going whale-fishing, you certainly would 

never think of arming yourself with a bird-gun; nor 

would you go walking. At once you would think, at 

least, of a harpoon, a bomb-lance, and a boat. Yet I 
know a man who killed a huge whale with a shotgun, and 
he walked right up to him to perform the execution. Im- 
mediately you see Baron Munchausen taking a seat far in 
the back of the bleachers. But this story, as every one of 
a somewhat similar nature to follow, is absolutely, even 
nakedly, true. No imagination has been used to dress it up. 
The facts in this case are simply the following. 

Late in September, 1893, a terrific West Indian cyclone 
swept up the coast of South Carolina. Within the memory 
of man its violence had 
never been equalled save 
by the historic gale of 1822, 
when many rice - planters 
and scores of their negro 
slaves were drowned. At 
the time of the later storm, 
a hunter from McClellan- 
ville, a small coastal vil- 
lage, was on Murphy’s 
Island, a typical island of 
the barrier group which 
fringes that part of the 
South Atlantic seaboard. He had gone to the island to try 
to round up some half-wild stock, and perhaps to get a 
shot or two at the earliest migrated shorebirds. He had 
taken a castnet with him to catch the silver mullets in the 
creeks behind the island. But, as has been said, the storm 
overtook him; and while it upset his original plans, it of- 
fered him a great opportunity. 

During the height of the gale, while he was seeking shel- 
ter in the dense red-cedar woods of the island, and had 
come close to the outer beach to watch the magnificent surf 
raging there, he saw a huge black object, buffeted by the 
mountainous waves, washed in toward the shore. At first 
he thought it the hulk of some old derelict which the fury 
of the storm had brought 
in. But soon, through the 
rain, driven by the howl- 
ing wind, he distinguished 
nothing less than a mon- 
ster sperm-whale (78 feet 
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surements) that was help- 
less in the power of the 
cyclone. Its struggles were 
so prodigious that it was 
not at once washed clear 
on the beach, but several times seemed to be about to clear 
itself and escape into deeper water. When it first appeared, 
it was within about fifty yards of the shore. It was driven 
nearer, and at last was stranded fast within about thirty 
yards of the shore, where the tremendous surf pounded it. 

Realizing that the whale would be of great value to him, 
the hunter returned to his own frail boat that he had pulled 
up in the woods, and from the castnet in it he cut away a 
dozen of the heavy ounce-weights. Drawing the shot from 
some duck-shot shells, he put one of these balls in each 
shell. Returning to the front beach, he fought his way out 
through the storm until he was on the very brink of the 
raging breakers. From that 
distance, half-blinded with 
spume, he fired again and 
again at the mountainous 
head of the whale. The 
shots proved effective. By 
noon of the following day, 
when the storm had sub- 
sided, he was able to ex- 
amine his capture. It was a mature sperm whale, now left 
high and dry by the subsiding of the waters. It was indeed 
a valuable piece of flotsam that the storm had brought 
ashore to the hunter, for from it he extracted, with the aid 
of friends, much oil and whalebone. I may add that I 
treasure one of the vertebrae of this huge mammal as a 
trophy of a rare and curious occurrence. 


The Wrong Deer 


HUNTER of the Southern pinelands shot, at dusk 

one evening, a very fine buck. He was satisfied that 

he had mortally wounded the animal, but it was too late for 

him to take up the pursuit. However, early the next morn- 

ing he rode out to the place where he had had his last sight 

of the wounded deer. Not far beyond this place, as he was 

riding quietly along, not far off, lying on a sunny sandhill 
in the open pineland, he saw a-splendid buck. 

“My deer now,” he said, jumping from his horse and 

flinging the bridle over a sapling. He leaned his gun 
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long, by subsequent mea-. 


against a pine and stepped forward to examine the deer. 

Coming up to it, and seeing no wound on the upturned 
side, he seized the nearer antler and gave it a pull so as to 
turn the deer over. Something happened! The amazed 
buck, which must have been fast asleep, and which had not 
heard the hunter’s approach (6ver the soft sand) leaped 
high in the air and made off in great 
style. It was another buck; for the one 
which he had wounded he found not 
far from the spot where the sleeper had 
been roused. 


A Black Robber 


‘Two fishermen were fishing on Folly 
Island beach. For bait they were 
using strips of fish that they cut from a 
large mullet. As only one of them had 
a knife, he would leave it sticking in the 
bait-fish, which was lying on the sand near the dunes. The 
two men were so busy with their sport that they did not 
notice a turkey vulture, which for a long while had been 
circling near, swooping down upon the bait-fish. One 
fisherman turned just as the vulture was rising; he was the 
owner of the knife. To his dismay he saw the scavenger 
had appropriated both the fish and the hunting-knife! Far 
over the sea-marshes swept the black robber; and the knife 
was never recovered. As this incident occurred in the 
spring of the year, and as turkey vultures nearly always 
curiously decorate their nests with bits of china, bright 
buttons, glass, and the like, it is possible that the great bird 
took a fancy to the mother-of-pearl on the knife-handle 
and intentionally committed the double theft. 


A Wild Duck’s Escape 


be de SLOAN, Chief Game Warden of the County 
of Charleston, witnessed the following incident, which 
was most remarkable. Few people realize how heavy is 
the toll taken from the family of the wild ducks by the alli- 
gator. This great reptile is undoubtedly partly responsible 
for the depletion in the number of wood-ducks; for these 
beautiful birds often nest on the borders of alligator-in- 
fested rivers and lagoons. So crafty is the alligator’s sub- 
marine approach that even so alert and wary a creature as 
a wild duck is frequently caught 
napping. 

The Warden tells of watching a 
single duck floating on the still 
bosom of a lagoon. Suddenly the 
water broke behind the duck, and 
the bird was seized in the jaws of 
an alligator and drawn under the 
surface of the pond. The ob- 
server thought this was the end of 
the little wild-life tragedy; but 
within a minute the waters were 
again violently disturbed—and out 
of the dark tumult rose the dis- 
heveled and frightened wildfowl! 
The duck evidently was none the 
worse for its terrifying experience ; 
for few indeed are the creatures 
that escape when once the grim grip of the alligator’s jaws 
has closed on them. In this case, probably the reptile had 
taken the duck into its mouth uninjured, where it raised 
a little cyclone of protest of its own, whereupon the ’gater 
momentarily opened his jaws, and the duck flew out! 


The Boy Who Was Left Behind 


T Blue Ridge Summit, a hamlet in the mountains of 
Southern Pennsylvania, there lives a boy who should 

be envied by every American boy who loves hunting. This 
boy’s father was a well known deer-hunter of that region, 
where white-tail deer are abundant. Just before the open- 
ing of the deer season, a few years ago, the father bought 
a new rifle. The boy begged him to take him into the deer 
camp, letting him use the old rifle. But the boy was only 
ten years old, and the father went alone to join his friends 
in the camp in the nearby hills. Two days later, on the first 
day of the season, the boy was sitting on the front porch, 
wishing that he were with his father. Suddenly, down the 
slope of the mountain that rose just behind his home, he 
saw something coming. It was a magnificent buck. 
Running into the house the boy got the old rifle, loaded it, 
and returned to the porch. 
By this time the deer had 
halted broadside in the brush 
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beyond the fence. Taking steady aim, the boy fired, and 
the antlered monarch fell. 

That afternoon the father returned home for certain 
provisions that had been forgotten. 

“We started this morning the finest buck that we've ever 
seen in these mountains,” he said; “but he got away from 
us. He came over: this way, too.” 

“You wouldn’t take me to him, but he 
came to me,” said the boy; and he took 
his father to the woodshed in the yard 
where hung the great stag—which es- 
caped the men, but not the boy. 


A Wild Turkey Rescues 
Its Comrade 

A BIRD so timorous as a wild turkey 

would hardly be stpposed capable 
of rescuing a comrade; yet anything 
can happen through accident. This is the manner of the 
happening. A friend of mine, an excellent woodsman, was 
hunting turkeys one morning early when, by chance, he 
ran into a whole flock in some tall broom-sedges As the 
birds rose, he shot down a fine gobbler. He immediately 
dragged this bird into a little sheltered place beside a 
great pine, and after a few minutes he began to call; for 
when a flock is scattered it is an easy matter for a skilful 
caller to bring one or more of the birds to him. In a short 
time the hunter heard the dry leaves rustling, and he got 
ready to shoot. Mean- 
while he noticed that the 
turkey which he had shot 
did not seem quite dead; 
but the one coming was 
too close for him to make 
any movements. Sud- 
denly the called bird ap- 
peared. The _ hunter, 
whose gun was at his 
shoulder, quickly fired. At the blast of the report, the 
wounded turkey gave a convulsive leap, with wings out- 
spread, and dashed into the man’s face! Confused and for 
the moment half-blinded, he struck the bird aside, and ran 
forward to see if the other one had fallen. He could find 
no trace of the second turkey ; and when he re- 
turned to the tree, the first one had vanished 
also! As he was on the margin of a deep 
swamp he was prevented from s€arching in one 
direction. In any event, both wild turkeys 
escaped. 


An Embarrassed Snake 


I REMEMBER seeing a most peculiar and 
laughable happening some years ago. I was 
standing on a ricefield bank watching a group 
of negro men and women hoeing rice that had 
just begun to grow. All at once one of the 
negro women—all of whom were bare-footed— 
detached herself from the group and began to 
run frantically through the rice, jumping and 
screaming in a most amazing way. Seeing me 
on the bank, she turned and came for me at 
full speed. As she passed me she cried, “Snake! Snake!” 
I saw an object whipped wildly behind her, but could not 
quite make out just what it was. Running after her, I 
overtook her near the end of the bank. By this time she 
was out of breath and exhausted from fright and from 
exertion. A snake had, indeed, struck her; and it was a 
burly cotton-mouth moccasin—a deadly creature. But 
the stroke had been delivered in the callous part of her 
right heel, and in this callous the fangs of the serpent had 
become embedded. I think 
that the snake was as 
worried as the woman. 
But he did not worry long, 
for I dispatched him. 
However, a_ small stick 
had to be used to pry the 
jaws open and free the 








woman’s heel from the 
strangely tenacious grip 
cf the rusty-backed old 


reptile’s jaws. 
A Doe as a Watch-Dog 

ig would be supposed that no animal in all the world is 

more afraid of a dog than a deer—especially a doe. Yet 
Mr. George Lincoln, a hunter living near Charlestown, 
for years kept a pet doe in his spacious yard along the 
great public road to Georgetown. This doe was a most 
remarkable creature. It had been raised from wild fawn- 
hood, and as it neared maturity it began to show that it 
possessed Mr. Lincoln’s property. It carefully inspected 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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“He’s a devil, that Old Boy you spike of!” 


LOBO WOLF arrived from somewhere east or 
north in the Tumble Down range of mountains, 
and Terry Wayne found where the brute had 
killed a calf in a small park, or basin, grown to 

scattered junipers, over the first ridge from the ranch 
at the Pretty Spring. 

Terry studied the dining place of the ravenous invader, 
sitting on his horse to look the ground over. The calf 
had made a short race of a hundred yards or so, and had 
never raised to his hoofs after the first crashing attack. 

“There’s a job!” Terry thought to himself, and that 
afternoon returned with five No. 5 traps, with grapples 
on chains, to set them. 

He knew well enough that there was small chance of 
catching the wolf. Nevertheless, he put out the traps, 
working from his horse a quarter of a mile distant, wear- 
ing moccasins that had been wet in beef blood, and buried 
the traps around the dead carcass in holes. Each trap was 
wrapped in soft waxed paper, and covered with alkali and 
sand where the kili happened to be made. 

Two days later he had a coyote, and thereafter he caught 
two skunks, a badger and a wild cat, but the killed re- 
mained at large. In fact, the lobo had killed another calf 
within four days, and Terry Wayne was told off by his 
father, who owned the Pretty Spring ranch, to kill the 
dangerous and expensive guest of the cattle range. 

Terry did not much relish the work. He already knew 
something of the monotony of failure when it came to 
seeking the death of outlaw wolves. Nevertheless, he took 
down the trapping books that were part of his working 
library, and read them—all that they told about wolves, 
coyotes and foxes. The more he read, the less hopeful 
seemed his task. 

He rode up into the mountains, carrying a can of water, 
a blanket and rations for several days. In his saddle 
sheath was his .25-35 caliber rifle, and on his hip a .22 
caliber automatic. He carried sixty shells for the rifle and 
four hundred—eight boxes, for the .22. One never can 
tell what he will need, nor how much. An extra horse, to 
carry his pack, enabled him to take any load he cared for. 

The wolf was a stranger in the mountains. A huge, big- 
pawed dog, probably he would tip the scales to two hundred 
pounds. Certainly, he jerked the calves about where he 
fed on them with angry strength, and the crushed bones 
displayed the power of jaws. It was increasingly easy to 
find tracks and sign of the animal’s presence. But none 


of these showed any fixed habits in the animal. 
Wayne rode over into the Wash Breaks, where there 
were several springs and he made a camp there at one 
of the drivlets of water. He rode with his traps up into 
the ridges, and set several of them in the passes that 
showed game trails over the summits. The wolf seemed 
to have neither a regular trail nor a fixed den. His range, 
however, was the range of the Pretty Spring cattle country, 
and a considerable portion of his food was 
branded with the Wayne cattle mark, but not 
all of it. 


BEFORE long Terry had found where the 
wolf had killed jackrabbits, a yearling deer, 
sage hens and even a duck he snapped in an 
alkali tuille marsh at the foot of the range near 
the Wash Breaks. He searched in sand, alkali, 
and around the springs for paw prints of other 
wolves. There were none. The great wolf was 
alone, and he was probably an outlaw even among 
his own kind—a pack leader that had been dis- 
placed by a younger, stronger dog. 

There were evidences in all that the wolf did to 
show his angry temper. Wolves are never gentle, 
but this one jerked and dragged his victims about 
with savage lust. He killed three weaned calves 
in one pocket gulch, and ate only part of one. 
But such was his fear of poison, steel and man 
that he did not return to the wasted meat, leaving 
it for pack followers—skunks, wildcats, coyotes 
and the like. The wolfer found the place by the 
fragments. 

Terry shot cottontails and young jackrabbits to 

eke out his food supply. He used others to 

tempt the wolf with poison, but there was 
no sign that any of these baits was ever 
touched by the wolf, though lesser animals 
were caught by the pills and destroyed. 

For two weeks the youth rode out after 
the wolf, and then returned to the ranch 
to admit that so far he had neither seen 
the wolf, nor even tempted the brute a 

little bit. He did know, how- 

ever, that the outlaw had come 

to stay. The wolf had found a 

dozen dens in the mountain 

range, good for winter shelter 
when the mother earth is warm. 

There were thickets and even 

clumps of trees where he could 

lie day or night as pleased his 
wayward inclinations. 

“He knows I’m after him,” 
Terry told the ranch crew. 
“Perhaps he thinks I won’t stay 
with him!” 

. Coyotes, with $5 bounties on 
them, and skins worth $3 or so, 
paid the wolfer fair wages. He 
was needed more on the ranch, 
but the outlaw wolf must be 
killed or driven away. They 
had a round up of beef cattle 
to make, and these animals must 
be driven to the railroad pens. 

Terry worked several days at this, and then returned to go 

the rounds of his traps. Several had been disturbed. 

Coyotes had turned two or three upside down. The big 
wolf had walked over a pass trail, stepping between each 
pair of four traps laid for his benefit in the highway of the 
wild creatures. It was not chance, as Terry knew. The 
wolf was showing his contempt of the trapper and his 
engines. More than that, the wolf had found a luscious 
jack-rabbit, which had been shot at thirty yards with the 
.22, and never touched by human hand. By that rabbit was 
a round pellet, beef blood with enough acid in it to 
kill a whale. 

“I reckon I’m a sheep-head myself!” Terry 
grinned as he saw the bait covered over by 
pawed up sand and gravel. “Course that old boy 
knowed a jack-rabbit never dripped beef blood !” 

Live and think—that’s the wolfer’s way! 
Terry tried rabbit blood pellets beside shot rab- 
bits, but without results, 
except that he picked up 
some fur that was 
going into prime. None 
of his successes, how- 
ever, amounted to any-. 
thing while he failed in 
the job to which he had 
been assigned. 
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He was living on the range, now. He stopped by the 
Wash Breaks springs for a night or two, and then would 
go away back into the mountains, where he had to make a 
dry camp. He welcomed a snowstorm that covered the 
highest peaks, and started little rivulets down the gulches 
and cafions when the sunshine struck into the white caps. 
He killed a fine three-year-old buck just at the upper edge 
of the timber line, and spent five days up there trying to 
discover some weakness in the wolf’s intelligence to betray 
the raider. 

One day riding down the trail in the Middle Valley, 
he saw where the wolf had crossed the valley on his paek 
and saddle horses’ trails. The wolf had followed the track 
for miles, ten or twenty feet from them, and fairly keeping 
step. 

Three days later he found his pack horse cut down by 
the wolf in the park where he had camped. The tracks 
showed what had happened. The wolf had charged down 
at the horse, hamstrung and thrown it, and then dined 
at his evil leisure. 

The wolf hunter stared at that mangled carcass. His 
first feeling was one of alarm, or dread. He looked around, 
as though he thought the wolf might turn on him! He 
patted his saddle horse, doubtfully, wondering if the wolf 
might not attack some night, and have the advantage. 

That very night, far away, he heard the lobo howl. It 
was a wild, weird, yelping song in the darkness. The out- 
law was lonely, and at intervals stopped the refrain to 
listen, perhaps hoping that some other wolf would make 
answer, and that they could join together in evil com- 
panionship. 


“TERRY rode homeward again the next day. He was 
shamed by the wolf’s prowess. How could a wolf hunter 
ever excuse the loss of his own pack horse to the villainy of 
the outlaw meat-eater? He couldn’t. All he could do was 
report the facts, take the jibes and jeers of his father and 
the cowboys, the sympathy of his mother, and having ob- 
tained his supplies, immediately join the fugitive in the 
loneliness of the Tumble Downs. 

The youth felt the change in his own. spirit. There is a 
difference between looking after cattle, managing horses, 
living at a ranch, and going forth into the mountain heights 
hunting a grey, competent wolf to the death. He could 
not scorn that loud-voiced, stealthy-traveling, hard-hitting 
brute. Terry knew that the wolf was perhaps his equal in 
strategy. He rode with no illusions regarding the problem. 
He watched with swinging head, all day long, his carbine 
in the crook of his elbow usually—but always at arms 
length ready to grasp. 

He was riding into the timber belt, an open growth of 
evergreens on the higher mountains, when suddenly, almost 
at his very feet, he surprised the wolf. He recognized the 
grey, shaggy, slinking brute on the instant. He saw the 
turned face, the green eyes, the wrinkling snout and the 
rising hair along the spine—there was the Old Boy himself! 

For an instant Terry saw the wolf full length and half- 
height, as the animal crouched, running through heavy 
sage. He snatched at his carbine, threw the butt to his 
shoulder—saw the quivering of the bushes and fired. He 
fired three shots—all was quiet. 

He galloped to the spot, a scant fifty yards distant, flung 
himself down to find the carcass, or the blood-drips. He 
found neither. He traced the wolf a quarter of a mile 
through that sage and lost the trail in coarse gravel on an 
alluvial fan out of a deep, narrow gulch. 

“He’s a wizard!” Terry sniffed. “I need a silver bullet!” 

Pretty soon he amended his remark, saying: 

“What I really need’s a cure for the trembles!” 

He took the blame on himself. All that the youth lacked 
was wit to fool the cunning brute. Three times in twelve 
days Terry found where the killer had struck into the 
Pretty Spring herd, tearing down an old cow, a heifer and 
a late calf. 

More and more the wolf was learning the range. He 
used the passes to cross mountain ridges, instead of going 


over the high 
places, as he 
had once or 
twice at first. 
He showed a 
liking for a 
dense mass of 


Suddenly, right there, just across the gulch he saw the wolf 
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gine on a low knoll in one park, and in this Terry found 
a wind cave with many outlets. He tried traps there, but 
knew they would be futile. Steel nor poison would bring 
that wolf to terms. 

Terry went over the range and down on the east side. A 
sheep ranch was there in the tuille marsh. The cattle ranch 
and the sheep ranch were not on good terms, though they 
spoke when they met, cowboys, sheep-herders, owners and 
the women folks. Terry rode in and had supper with 
them. He told what he was up against, and learned that 
the wolf, two weeks before, had come down into the flock 
and killed seventeen sheep one night and broke away again, 
regardless of indignant dogs, men and shooting. 

“You're hunting him?” Terry inquired. 

“We chased around some—didn’t do any good; got to 
take it, I suppose!” The sheep owner shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“We don’t feel that way about it,” Terry said, “I’m stay- 
ing with him!” 

In the morning they all called “Good luck” 
and Terry rode away. He went back into the 
wolf country, where it covered the cattle 
range and leading his pack horse, took up 
every trap that he had out, and picked up 
every poison bait and pill. Two days later 
he rode down into the Pretty Spring ranch 
with all his outfit. 

His father scowled; the 
grinned, 

“Quit?” Mr. Wayne demanded. 

“V’ve just begun,” Terry replied, and carried 
his four bundles of wolf traps to the store 
house, one at a time, and hung them up on 
heavy spikes. He brought in the sheet iron 
box, which held the bottles and containers of 
the poison, and climbed a ladder to hang it 
by the handles from the roof of the store- 
house. 

He sat down that night at the table with all 
hands, and told them briefly what he had done. 
He told exactly what had happened when he 
shot and missed the wolf. It was inexcusable 
to miss under the circumstances, for if ever 
wolf needed killing Old Boy did. It wasn’t 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

HE darkest and bloodiest years of 

Kentucky's history were now to fol- 

low. The earliest pioneers had 

maintained themselves, as we have 
seen, against tremendous odds, but never 
against a skiifully led concerted movement. The new 
immigrants had built themselves stockades here and there, 
and had established a rough sort of militia organization 
for mutual aid. Boone received the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. At Detroit, 
on the other hand, the 
British used their utmost 
influence to arouse the 
Indians. By means of 
promises. gifts and 
warnings as to the con- 
stantly rising tide of white 
immigration, they called in 
the most dis- tant tribes to 
the war- path. The 
hope they offered was 
based on prospects of 
der a new 
concerted ac- 
tion and no quarter 
given. They were the 
more excited to effort by the fact that on the Atlantic 
seaboard the tide of war had at last turned. 

The battles of King’s Mountain and the Cowpens had 
been fought, and Yorktown was not long to wait. Now, 
if ever, the British must strike decisively, if they hoped 
to retain any of the rich domain of the West. And like 
desperate men they used desperate means. It is a blot 
m history: and gave b:rth to a slow-dying hatred. 

The Indians took the warpath everywhere; often led 
by white men more savage than themselves, such men as 
the Girtys and McKee, renegades from their own side, 
filled with hatred of their kind, and inspired by a relentless 
cruelty that had not even the Indian code of custom and 
honor to restrain it. Once more all the border was 
aflame: and the annals of the time are filled with raids, 
burnings, massacres, tortures and captivit'es; with heroic 
defenses against odds; with hairbreadth escapes; with 
stratagem and bravery. 
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takes as well as include his own stratagems that had all 
failed. 

“Now what?” one of the cowboys inquired. 

“T’ve another idea,” Terry replied. “It’s the only one I’ve 
left. ’Taint so overly bright, but it might work!” 

He didn’t tell what his idea was, and no one trespassed 
on his private business. Three days later, when he had 
eaten about twenty-seven meals of home cooking, he rode 
forth again. He had his .25-35 rifle, a pack of grub on his 
saddle horse with him, and he summoned Woof, his dog, 
to go with him. f 

Woof was a three-year-old mongrel of the deserts. He 
ran mostly to legs, tail and neck-bone, but he was a good 
dog, with an Airedale 
head, and a Russian 
borzoi strength. While 
he was us.ng poison 
and traps Terry 
couldn’t think of using 
the dog. Now he 
threw aside the lures 
and cunning and 
trickery, to go 
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At that not one-tenth was ever told. The people were 
too busy with their bitter and desperate conflict for a 
foothold, for very existence, to have left any record of a 
heroism that became almost a daily commonpiace to them. 
For the land hunger had bitten the vitals of the people, 
and in face of the horrors of savage warfare they were 
still pouring in. 

They came over the Wilderness Road in hundreds. They 
floated in even greater numbers in flat boats down the 
Ohio. These flat boats were huge affairs, scow built, from 
twenty to sixty feet in length, broad of beam, unbelievably 
clumsy. The people embarked on them with all their 
goods, including their horses and domestic animals. As 
the demand greatly exceeded the supply, these craft were 
always crowded fully to the danger point, and away beyond 
the comfort point. They were handled by long sweeps, 
and must, of course, dr-ft with the current. The whole 
duration of the voyage must be spent on board, for the 
banks of the river were always occupied by savages, fol- 
lowing like vultures the slow progress of the flotilla, 
awaiting eagerly an opportunity for successful attack. 


| one of these scows swung in too close to either bank; 
if it lagged behind or ran ahead of its convoy; if it de- 
viated for an instant from the narrow str:p of mid-stream 
safety, it was fired at, pounced upon, its occupants mas- 
sacred without mercy. The published accounts of such 
instances would fill many volumes the size of this. 

It was, on the whole, good scalp-hunting for the Indians, 
never better. While many of ‘these new-comers to the 
country wete a hard-bitten, wary, experienced lot and 
could take care of themselves with the best; and while 
others employed old-time borderers to act as gu des, a 
very large number had little or no experience with In- 
dians. These often fell an easy prey. 

Possibly the fact that scalp-hunting was so good 
went far toward preventing large concerted actions. 
The Indians would rather roam about in small parties, 
ambushing, killing and scalping; making isolated attacks 
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into the open for the next round with the raider. 

OOF picked up a cold track of Old Boy, and bristled 

at the smell. Terry called him off after riding along 
the trail for a mile or two. The trail was several days old. 
They could find a fresher one than that, and two hours 
before dark they were on the main ridge of the Tumble 
Downs, and in the gap picked up the trail again, this time 
only a few hours old going eastward. 

“Sheep hungry!” Terry thought to himself, and rode till 
ten o’clock that night to reach the sheep ranch. 

“He hasn’t been here!” Terry was told. 

Tired with that long day’s ride, Terry and the dog slept 
at the sheep ranch that night. In the morning, learning 
where the three flocks were grazing, he started toward 
the southerly one, and when he reached it, found that the 
wolf had been there the previous night. 

“He killed twenty-one!” the herder sobbed. “All night, 
and today, I’ve ben rounding them up! He’s a devil, that 
Old Boy you spike of!” 

Here, four hours old, was the fresh track. Woof took it. 
He would have raced away to give single combat with the 
great killer, but Terry’s shout checked the eager dog. The 
trail led up into the mountains, and within six miles they 
jumped the gorged animal. Old Boy had walked along the 
foot of a steep, sliding shale bank, circled up the steep and 
walked back to lie under a juniper clump where he could 
see his back track for miles. When Terry and the dog 
appeared, Old Boy quietly slipped away about his own 
affairs. 

Woof took the track from the bed with hot eagerness, 
but Terry held him down to a gait the horse could keep 
comfortably. He knew that this would be no dash 
into success. The wolf was warned, and he was 
shacking away. The hunter studied the course the 
raider took. 

The fugitive went straight up the mountain. He 
ascended a steep no horse could climb. He was a 
wise Old Boy, and knew exactly what a dog meant 
on his trail. He knew what a horse meant. He 
knew what a man would mean, too, speaking of 
other men. He had also a good deal of information 
about this particular pursuer. He was to learn 
more about him that day. 

(Continued on page. 38) 
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on outlying cabins and small settlements; 
than gather in big formal armies for con- 
sidered invasions. Indeed, it is recorded 
that in the summer of 1871 McKee, Brant 
and a number of other British leaders 
and Indian chiefs assembled an army of 
over a thousand braves for the purpose of oppos ng George 
Rogers Clark. Brant went off on a scout with about a 
hundred warriors and destroyed a party of white men 
utterly. The Indians were vastly pleased at this and im- 
mediately wanted to quit the whole expedition and go 
home to brag about it. Then they heard that Clark had 
abandoned his project. The rumor was enough. In spite 
of the commanders’ best efforts the Indians began at once 
to disband, some returning to their villages to celebrate 
their little v'ctory, the rest scattering in all directions to 
do the individual raiding they loved. So that expedition 
dissolved. In this 
manner, though war- 
fare was continuous, 
and very deadly, it 
was more a series of in- 
dividual combats and 
skirmishes than a_ set- 
tled cam- paign. For 
that reason the exciting 
stories of the time are 
almost with- out number. 
It would be impossible to 
tell a hun- dredth part 
of them; but here are a 
few samples, very briefly 
related. They are not es- 
pecially note- worthy as 
compared to the others. 
At a small fort called 
Estill’s Sta- tion, twenty- 
five Ind‘ans by a sudden dash killed and scalped a young 
woman and carried off a negro slave. Estill and seventeen 
men at once rode in pursuit. They caught up with the 
marauders, who proved to be Wyandots, and at once 
engaged them. For two hours the fight lasted, the Indians 
refusing to give ground, and for some reason fighting 
stubbornly on in the face of heavy loss. At the end of 
that time there remained only six Indians and 
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two white men! These withdrew by common consent. 

At the “crab orchard” a woman, her children, and one 
negro happened to be alone in a cabin while the men were 
absent. Suddenly the door opened and a painted warrior 
slipped in. With the instant presence of mind of frontier 
children, the youngsters slammed and bolted the door 
behind him before others could enter. The woman, in a 
desperate fury, attacked the warrior with an axe and 
actually cut his head from his shoulders! After that the 
little garrison made so brave a defense that the raiding 
party withdrew. 


N the Wyandot nation were seven warriors who hunted 

and made war together as a band. Four of them were 
brothers, and all of them were men of great stature and 
strength. They had made numberless raids into white 
territory, and had gradually become known and dreaded. 

Now in a settlement near the scene of one of these 
raids lived two brothers, Adam and Andrew Poe, equally 
famed for strength and skill; and they were two of the 
eight white men who took the Wyandots’ trail. The 
pursuers, helped by the moon, managed to follow at 
night; and so by the following morning found themselves 
near the enemy. Andrew Poe thereupon turned off at a 
stream, intending to sneak up the bed and so get in the 
rear of the Indians. As he neared the stream he heard 
something; and creeping up cautiously he found himself 
looking down on two Indians whispering together. 

One of them Andrew recognized by his truly gigantic 
stature and bulk to be Bigfoot, the most renowned of the 
fighters. Andrew aimed at this chief, but his rifle missed 
fire. Before the startled Indians could move, Andrew 
leaped down on them from above. He landed on Bigfoot 
and knocked him down, and at the same movement got his 
arm around the smaller Indian’s neck, so that all three of 
them rolled on the ground. For a moment or so Andrew 
managed to pin them down, but before he could get hold 
of his knife Bigfoot wrapped his arms tightly about him 
and shouted to the other Indian to run for his tomahawk, 
which had been left on the shore a few feet away. 

Andrew immediately discovered that the chief was too 
powerful for him, so he ceased to struggle; but he kept 
his eye on the other Indian, and as the latter ran up with 
the tomahawk Andrew kicked him so hard in the chest as 
to knock the tomahawk out of his hand and sena him 
staggering. 

He recovered immediately both his breath and his toma- 
hawk and again approached. This time he struck, but 
Andrew wriggled enough to take the blow on his arm 
instead of his head. The wound was a deep one, but it did 
not appear to disable him. He put forth all his strength 
and wrenched himself free. With the agility of a panther 
he sprang to where a loaded rifle lay on the sand, 
snatched it up and shot the smaller Indian, but was imme- 
diately seized again by the giant and hauled to the ground. 
Instantly the two were locked together in a furious hand- 
to-hand struggle. They had no weapons, as each had lost 
both his knife and tomahawk. Andrews was the smaller 
man, but he had great skill in wrestling and boxing, so the 
contest was now not so uneven as it looked. Over and 
over they fought on the sands of the shore, sometimes one 
on top, sometimes the other, until they rolled into the 
river. 

Andrew caught the chief by the scalp lock and held him 
under water. Fainter grew his struggles: at last they 
ceased. Andrew relaxed his hold. Instantly the Indian 
was on his feet and rushing on his enemy. He had been 
pretending dead, “playing possum.” The enemies floun- 
dered into deep water, and there they drew apart and 
struck out for the shore. Here the Indian excelled, and 
Andrew was outdistanced. The chief struck shallow 
water, ran up the sands to seize the rifle. Andrew at once 
turned to swim out into the stream, keeping an eye on the 
chief, and hoping to escape the shot by diving. 

While Andrew Poe was in all this various tribulation, 
his brother and the other six white men had run across 
the rest of the Indians. They discovered each other at 
the same instant. A fierce combat took place. Three ot 
the white men and four Indians were killed, and the soli- 
tary surviving Wyandot escaped badly wounded. From 
this bloody fight Adam emerged unhurt, and at once went 
in search of his brother in the direction from which the 
sound of a shot had come, that with which Andrew had 
killed the smaller Indian. Adam came out on the bank 
above the river at the precise moment that Andrew had 
turned to swim away, and the chief had seized the empty 
rifle from the sands. Andrew was covered with blood and 
unrecognizable. Adam thought him an Indian and fired 
at him, hitting him in the shoulder; and hardly had he 
pulled the trigger when he saw the chief. 

The white man and the Wyandot faced each other with 
empty guns. The Indian grinned. 

“Who load first, shoot first,” he challenged. 

The men dropped the butts of their rifles to the ground. 
It became a very pretty race as to which could beat the 
other in loading. The chief was expert, and was well 


ahead in this novel contest up to the moment when he 


attempted to use his ramrod. It slipped through his 
fingers and fell into the stream. With the cool judgment 
of the practised warrior he knew he had lost, and with 
the fortitude of a savage he accepted his fate calmly. 
Letting fall his piece on the sands he tore open the front 
of his shirt to expose his breast, and fell with the ball 
through his heart. Andrew was then rescued by his 
brother. 

A very remarkable episode mentioned by all the. writers 
of that time occurred after a successful attack on one 
of the flat boats we mentioned a time back. The massacre 
was pretty complete, but two men managed to escape notice 
and hide out until the Indians had gone. Then, by great 
good luck, they discovered one another; for one of them 
had both arms broken, and the other both legs! 

“Well,” said one of them cheerfully, “we've got all the 
arms and legs we need between us.” And they started out 
methodically to supply each other’s deficiencies. For some 
weeks they lived near the battlefield. The man who had 
his legs did all the walking; he pushed firewood over to 
his friend; he made long, cautious circuits and drove game 
in; he carried the other pickaback when it became abso- 
lutely necessary to use a pair of hands at a distance. The 
other man built the fire, did the cooking, fed his com- 
panion, shot the game driven toward him. A flat boat 
picked them up eventually. 


NOTHER of these flat boat massacres took place 

when a great many Indians cut off several boats from 
a convoy. All but one of those so cut off were captured 
and their occupants killed; but one, under command of an 
old sea captain, put up a desperate defense from behind 
the frail bulwarks. One by one the men were killed or 
wounded; the horses and cattle aboard were panic stricken; 
the women and children huddled low, not knowing from 
one second to another whether they would be trampled to 
death, would receive a bullet, or would see painted forms 
leaping over the gunwale. 

Indeed twice the Indians did come to close grips and 
were only beaten off by the most desperate fighting. At 
last the attack was withdrawn and the wounded could be 
cared for, the dead animals removed, and the slain white 
people prepared for burial. It was a sad task and a long 
task, but at length it was finished, and the shattered little 
band floated in some semblance of order down the stream. 
Then up spoke a boy of eleven years who had sat huddled 
out of the way at one end of the boat. 

“Captain,” he said, “will you see what you can do for 
my head ?” 

The captain looked. A _ bullet, probably spent from 
passing through the planks, had lodged under the skin of 
the boy’s forehead. Carefully the seaman cut it out. The 
boy did not wince. 

“Now, captain,” he begged as the other turned away, 
“will you look at my arm?” 

It turned out that the elbow had been broken by a 
shot. Before the arm was bound up the captain was forced 
to remove a piece of bone. 

“There, my lad,” said he, when the 
finished. “But why didn’t you sing out?” 

“You ordered us to lie down and make no noise, 
the boy, “and,” he added quaintly, “there was 
enough without mine.” 

In an outlying cabin lived a settler named Bingaman. 
The cabin had one room below, and a loft. Below slept 
Bingaman, his wife and child and his old mother. In the 
loft was a hired man. Late one night the inmates were 
awakened by a terrific crash on the door. Eight Indians 
had assailed the cabin, and had run at the door with a 
log of wood as a battering ram. 

Bingaman had just time to leap from the bed and seize 
his rifle when the door gave way. Instantly he discharged 
the piece at the dark figures in the doorway. Four or five 
streaks of fire answered him. He swept the two women 
and child under the bed and, clubbing his long heavy rifle, 
leaped single-handed against the foe. The door had 
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One of these flat boat massacres took place when a great 
swung to and the room was in absolute darkness. Like a 
madman Bingaman laid about him. Several times he was 
grappled and borne down, but each time his wiry strength 
enabled him to shake himself free. 

One after another his foes were killed or crippled by 
his powerful blows until at last but one remained; and 
this one fled terror-stricken. When a light was struck the 
place looked like a shambles. The woman and the child 
crept forth from under the bed. Bingaman then dis- 
covered that at the first fire his wife had been wounded 
in the breast. At that it took the combined persuasions 
of all three to prevent his going up in the loft to kill the 
hired man, who had prudently kept out of it. 

But we have not the space to multiply instances. It is 
stated that in these years fifteen hundred white people 
were massacred in Kentucky. 


HESE troubles came to a climax in July of 1782. Two 

British officers, Captains Caldwell and McKee, started 
from Detroit in command of over a thousand Indians, a 
tremendous army for those days. This great force was to 
settle the matter once and for all; crush the feeble and 
scattered forts; massacre the inhabitants, already ex- 
hausted by the long struggle; and so assure the vast 
country west of the Allegheny for the crown. 

It was by far the largest body of men, either white or 
red, ever gotten together west of the mountains. It had 
every prospect of success; but the expedition fizzled out, 
as so many had done before it, because of the inability of 
Indians in large bodies to “carry through.” They 
were no sooner well started than somebody came into 
camp with the rumor that George Rogers Clark intended 
to attack the Shawnee villages. That was enough. 

Clark’s determined midwinter march against Vincennes 
had impressed the Indians with the idea that nothing was 
impossible to him. In vain did Caldwell and McKee ap- 
peal to their reason and commonsense. It did no good 
to ask whence Clark had obtained his men, how he was 
going to get to the Shawnee villages; the red men 
remembered distinctly that in the dead of winter, and 
apparently from the middle of an overflowed flood of icy 
water Clark had once materialized out of the thin air. 
They turned around and scuttled back to see about those 
precious villages. 

Of course the rumor was entirely groundless, but that 
did the harassed Britons little good. Once the savages 
had retasted the delights of home life and stewed fresh 
corn they hated to arouse themselves for the second time 
to face the discomforts and dangers of the war trail. 

After trying without avail to rekindle the spark of 
enterprise, McKee and Caldwell had to set out again with 
only three hundred men instead of the thousand. The 
reason they retained three hundred was because these 
faithful adherents were not Shawnees, but Hurons and 
lake tribes, and so still far from home. Three hundred 
was even yet a formidable force, but it was not a crushing 
force. They crossed the Ohio and at once proceeded to 
attack one of the small stockaded forts called Bryan’s or 
Bryant’s Station. This was the northernmost, and if the 
Indians could take it by surprise, the four other stations 
north of the Kentucky River should fall an easy prey. 

The overeagerness of some of the younger Indian spies 
betrayed them to the white scouts, who managed to get a 
warning to the garrison. Now occurred the heroic deed 
before narrated when under the eyes of the savages the 
women and children went to the spring to bring in a 
supply of water. Hardly were they within the walls of 
the fort, however, when the Indians perceived that their 
presence was known; perhaps by the slamming shut of 
the big gate. At any rate they attacked so suddenly that 
one or two white men, who had lingered in the cornfields 
just outside, were killed. 

At first but a small body of the Indians manifested 
themselves. They appeared at a safe distance, yelling and 
prancing about, hurling defiance at the fort, hoping to 
decoy the whites into the open, or at least to attract all 
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many Indians cut off several boats from a convoy 


attention to that side of the fort in order to give a chance 
for the real rush on the other. But these seasoned old 
Indian fighters were not deceived. A dozen of the 
youngest and most active men were slipped out through the 
gate and instructed to make a lot of noise and carry on 
a mock combat with the decoy band of Indians. In the 
meantime the defenders silently gathered behind the walls 
on the other side of the fort. 


QuRE enough, hardly had the young men begun to bang 
away and yell, when a vast horde of Indian warriors 
rushed the walls from the other side. The long Kentucky 
rifles spoke with deadly accuracy. The attack withered 
back discouraged; and the young men on the other side, 
laughing heartily, and mocking the decoys, slipped back 
through the gate. At once the Indians surrounded the 
whole fort, each creeping up as close as he could find 
shelter, and opening fire in the usual Indian fashion. This 
kept up for several hours. 

The white men had sent out their swiftest runners, 
when first the news of Indians was brought, to seek aid 
at the other stations. By luck one of these came across 
a force of men from Lexington out with the intention of 
cutting off the retreat of marauding savages across the 
Kentucky. Nobody seems to have had the slightest idea 
that the red men were out in such force. The scouts 
must have encountered only small advance parties. Major 
Todd and forty men were detached from the main body 
to rescue the fort! Seventeen of these were on horseback, 
the rest on foot. 

There is no question that this little band would have been 
killed to the last man had it not been that the Indians 
were completely surprised by their appearance. Evidently 
they had not expected anyone from the outside for some 
time yet. Todd and his men came toward the fort by a 
road that led through a field of corn taller than a man, 
and were right among the Indians before they were seen. 
A few startled warriors fired upon them. Todd and the 
horsemen struck spurs to their horses and riding hard 
reached the fort. The footmen doubled back and dis- 
appeared in the dense forest before the foe recovered his 
wits. One of these, however, was killed, and _ three 
wounded. 

A few years before this time the situation of the fort 
would have been even more desperate than was that of 
Boonesborough in its memorable siege. But Boonesborough 
stood alone in a wilderness; while now, within reasonable 
distance, were many settlements from which reinforce- 
ments would shortly come. The Indians and their white 
allies understood this perfectly. All that night the little 
garrison were subjected to one ferocious attack upon 
another, with the usual shooting of blazing arrows, rushing 
of the stockade with flaring torches. The defenders man- 
aged by terrific effort to maintain the walls, and day 
broke with the fort still safe. 

Our old acquaintance, Simon Girty, was with the in- 
vaders, and at one time tried to scare the garrison into 
surrender by tall talk of artillery. 

Of course you can readily see that even one small iron 
cannon would have changed utterly all this backwoods 
warfare. No stockade could have stood for a moment. 
Therefore artillery was the one thing dreaded. Hereto- 
fore the distance such a weapon would have to be dragged 
through a rough and unbroken wilderness had made its 
use impossible. But the dread was always there. How- 
ever, nobody was particularly scared. A young fellow 
with a ready tongue, named Reynolds, who happened to 
be in the garrison, leaped to the parapet in full view. 

“You ask if we do not know you?” he shouted. “Know 
you! Yes. We know you too well. Know Simon Girty! 
Yes. He is the renegade, cowardly villain, who loves to 
murder women and children, especially those of his own 
people. Know Simon Girty! Yes. His father was a 
panther and his dam a wolf. I have a worthless dog that 
kills lambs. Instead of shooting him I have named him 
Simon Girty. You expect cannon, do you? Cowardly 
wretches like you would not dare touch them off if you 
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had them. Even if you could batter down our pickets I, 
for one, hold your people in too much contempt to dis- 
charge rifles at them. I have been roasting’ a number of 
hickory switches with which we mean to whip your cut- 
throats out of the country.” 

With a laugh he jumped down out of sight just in time 
to escape a hundred or so of exasperated bullets. 


OWEVER, the Indians knew that Reynolds spoke the 

truth in one particular. They were aware that the 
riflemen of the other settlements must be assembling, and 
would shortly descend upon them. The first attack having 
failed, they had shot their bolt. On the morning of the 
seventeenth of August they withdrew, very angry over 
their failure. 

Before going on with the main narrative, it will be 
amusing for us to learn what further we can of this same 
young fellow, Reynolds, with the “ready tongue,” for later 
we shall meet him at the disastrous battle of Blue Licks. 
His tongue evidently was always rather too ready. We 
encounter him in the militia command of a Captain Pat- 
terson, described as good-hearted and active, but a “very 
profane swearing man.” The latter description must have 
been mild for at the end of four days Captain Patterson 
decided either to make him modify his swearing or send 
him home. Of course we do not know how religious a 
man Patterson was; but the backwoods leaders of those 
days were not notably squeamish. The captain waited 
until Reynolds was in full swing, and then called him down 
hard and publicly. Temporary effect. Next day the 
“profane swearing man” was at it as bad as ever. This 
time Patterson enforced military discipline not only by an 
even severer scolding, but by a promise of a bottle of rum 
if he “immediately quit his profanity and swearing.” Four 
days later, when the expedition had ended, Reynolds de- 
manded his quart. Captain Patterson ventured to doubt 
whether the young man had gone four full days without 
a single oath. Reynolds appealed to the company, then 
drawn up at parade. To a man they said they had not 
heard Reynolds “cuss a solitary cuss” since he had been 
rebuked. “Then,” said the chronicler, “the spirits were 
drank.” 

To the fort at Bryan’s Station gathered the riflemen 
summoned to its aid. Boone 
was one of the first, with his 
neighbors and his son Frank. 

They were the best type of 
the backwoods fighters, these 
men, but unruly, undisciplined, 
headlong, and impatient of 
control. Their leaders -per- 
suaded rather than command- 
ed them. And owing to the 
fact that they had gathered 
from many communities there 
was really no one man who 
could so command them all. 
They were angry and eager 
for vengeance; and they were 
exultant over the repulse of 
the Indians by the fort. Next 
day they set forth, one hun- 
dred and eighty-two of them, 
all on horseback, all armed 
with the long rifle. It was 
known that the County Lieu- 
tenant, Logan, was raising a 
large body .of men in haste, 
and would soon be on the 
scene; but those already on 
the spot feared to await his 
arrival lest the enemy scatter 
and escape. 


HE invading band had 
retreated in a leisurely 
fashion, following the wide, 





Boone himself was the last to leave the field 
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hard beaten buffalo roads that led to the Blue Licks. By 
afternoon the pursuers had come to where the enemies had 
camped the night before. Boone and the other leaders 
examined the indications carefully, and easily determined 
that they were badly outnumbered. However, they con- 
tinued the pursuit, and early the following morning cam 
to the Blue Licks. 

As they drew near, a number of scattered Indians could 
plainly be seen climbing up the rocky ridge on the other 
side of the river. You can imagine how this sight excited 
the hotheads in the party. However, in spite of the im- 
patience of the latter, the older men halted and called a 
council. Boone, as the most noted Indian fighter, was 
asked for his opinion and advice. 

“We have followed them too easily,” he told his com- 
panions. “The trail has been too plain. It has been made 
plain furposely. Without doubt the Indians know that we 
are an inferior force and they want to be followed and 
attacked. They have marked their trail too plainly, I 
tell you; they have left their camp fires burning; and there 
have been too few camp fires for the other indications of 
the numbers. They are trying to make us believe they are 
fewer than they are. It has been all right for us to press 
them hard in a hasty pursuit, otherwise they might have 
scattered. My advice is to wait now for Logan.” 

The responsible men, including the leaders, Todd and 
Trigg, agreed to this; but the younger men, under the 
instigation of a rash fool named Hugh McGarry, raised a 
storm of protest. 

“If we are to attack,” then said Boone, “Let us divide 
into two parties, one to cross the river in front and the 
other to go around the bend of the river and strike the 
rear.” 

“And in the meantime the red varmints get away!” 
shouted McGarry, with a furious gesture toward the hand- 
ful of savages temptingly exposed on the face of the 
rocks, as they made their slow way upward. 

*At least send ahead scouts!” cried Boone in desperation. 

But McGarry, raising the warwhoop, spurred into the 
river, brandishing his rifle. 

“All who are not cowards follow me!” he yelled. 


NSTANTLY the wild young fellows, carried away in 

the excitement of the moment, ¢ushed in after him, 
crossing the stream in huddlement and confusion. 

Nothing remained but to follow and to save the day if 
possible. Todd and Trigg took the center and right of 
the line respectively, while Boone and his own men 
hastened to the left. Almost immediately the blunderers 
fell in the ambush. Boone won his fight on his own side 
of the line, pushing the enemy back steadily and inflicting 
about all the loss that enemy was t¢ sustain. But the rest 
of the line was simply overwhelmed. Painted warriors 
arose on all sides of the trap into which headstrong folly 
had led their foes, and poured in a withering fire. 

Todd, Trigg and Harlan, the three leaders, were 
almost immediately killed. A wild riot followed. Every- 
one rushed back toward the ford, the pursuing Indians at 
their heels; indeed, fairly among them. Boone’s little force 
on the left, without support, found itself abandoned. Sur- 
rounded on three sides by increasing numbers, it too broke 
back toward the river. 

It is recorded that Boone himself was the last to leave 
the field. As he drew back 
his son Frank fell. The old 
hunter turned like a lion at 
bay, beat off his pressing 
enemies, with an_ effort 
heaved the body across his 
shoulders to save it from 
the scalping knife. As he 
staggered toward the river a 
gigantic Indian rushed upon 
him tomahawk uplifted. With 
a groan Boone dropped the 
body of his son, shot the 
Indian through the heart; 
and then, as his enemies 
closed, leaped away. 

Every inch of this coun- 
try was known to him. He 
broke through his pursuers 
to one side; darted down a 
little ravine known only to. 
himself; outran several In- 
dians, and finally made his 
way back to Bryant's Sta- 
tion by a widely circuitous 
route. 

One of Boone’s staunch- 
est supporters in the pre- 
liminary councils had been a 
man named Netherland. In- 
deed so vehement had he 
been that the younger men 
had laughed him to scorn as 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The Return o 


ILKMEN 
who work in 
a large city 


live in a dit 
ferent world from our 
own and sometimes 
meet with strange ad 
ventures. For them 
the day begins when 
the rest of us are snug 
beneath the covers. 
For them the spirit of 
the silent winter 
streets is no mystery: 
they are part of it. 
They pass the time of 
night with the shiver 
ing watchmen; they 
breathe a sympathetic 
greeting to the lonely 
policeman; and _fre- 
quently they shy a 
block of wood at an 
overly inquisitive cat. 
For in the world of 
the milkmen there are 
cats—always cats. Let 
vour dogs follow the 
measured tread of 
armies; the cats pre- 
fer the creak of wheels 
and the occasional musical crash of a_ broken bottle. 

On the third day of January, Dick Randall—one of the 
most modest and unassuming fellows his class at high 
school—was a milkman, had been a milkman for one whole 
week, and expected to be a milkman for a week longer, or 
until the winter vacation should end, and he should return 
to his studies. It was no fun getting out of a warm bed 
at four o’clock on a frosty morning, but he consoled him- 
self w:th the thought of the money that would go toward 
his college expenses next fall; and since Mr. Waterman, 
who had served route No. 2 for seven years, had to take 
sick, Dick was glad it had happened during vacation when 
he could substitute for him. 

Monday morning of Dick’s second week began with a 
series of vexations, but compared with the vexation and 
even the grief that one of the town’s best known citizens 
had experienced the night before, Dick’s were rather 
trivial. Mrs. Torrington Chester, of Lafayette Street, had 
lost Tom Snow, her valuable and hitherto home-loving 
white cat—pink ribbon and all. An open window showed 
how Tom had gone, but not why or when or where, and 
the good lady lost no time in communicating with the 
newspaper offices. But if Dick’s vexations were not so 
serious as Mrs. Chester’s, of which unfortunately he knew 
nothing, they were none the less irritating. First of all, 
the alarm went off an hour too soon, and he was already 
out of bed before he discovered that it was only three 
o’clock. He jumped back, pulled the covers over his head, 
and did not wake up till half-past four. 

“Jupiter!” he exclaimed and reached 
“Half an hour late! 


for his clothes. 


UTTONING his mackinaw as he left the house, he ran 

all the way to the milk depot to find that all the other 
teams had gone. In haste he hitched old Plugger to the 
wagon and then began to fill his wire carrier with bottles. 
But what with the cold, his numb fingers and the dullness 
of his mind at that hour, the last bottle slipped and crashed 
against the wheel, and the cold milk surged down the 
front of his coat and the leg of his trousers. 

“That’s no way to begin serving milk,” remarked Jim, 
the stableman, and grinned broadly. 

Dick said nothing, but drove hurriedly out of the st 
Faint streaks of pink were appearing in the east when he 
turned into Washington Street on the edge of the colored 
section. The air was sharp and penetrating. The straight 
silent fronts of the sombre houses sent the echoes ringing 
as the creaking wagon bumped along behind the noisy iron- 
shod feet of ‘old Plugger. The bottles in Dick's carrier 
tinkled like distant sleigh bells raced ‘round to the 
back porches in an effort to regain that lost half-hour. 

He was hurrying through an alley on his way to the 
wagon when his foot struck something soft, and he pitched 
forward in the semi-darkness. With his free hand he 

caught hold of a low window-sill and was just congratulat- 
ing himself on saving his carrier full of empty bottles, 
w hen something that felt like a thousand needles struck the 
calf of his leg, and he dropped the bottles with a splintery 


able. 


as he 


crash. 


“Mah goodness! heard a distant 


What am dat?” he 


frightened voice exclaim. 
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Dick kicked out smartly and saw a little round white 
mass fly toward the street. 

“Darn cat!” he said. “Lock at it scoot!” 

But the cat did not go far. In the middle of the 
it stopped short, turned abruptly like a person who sud- 
denly remembers something important and, ‘sitting down, 
mewed softly once or twice. In the increasing dawn Dick 
that it was snow-white and had a bright pink ribbon 
round its sleek neck. “Scat you pincushion!” he shouted, 
and the pincushion retreated to the far curbstone and 


began to sharpen its need!es on an ashbarrel. 
HEN Dick, 


\ driven several blocks farther, he was somewhat 
astonished to see the cat close behind the wagon. If he had 
been an old hand at the business he probably would have 
thought nothing of either the bottles or the cat; as it was, 
his mind dwelt on both, and especially on the cat, as he 
continued to serve his milk. It seemed a remarkably clean 
cat to be in that part of town; and a p-nk ribbon, too! 
Mewing occasionally, it continued to follow him down 
Washington Street. Once or twice he turned, threatened it 
with his hand, but it came on like an evil omen. In frozt 
of Gildersleeve’s paint shop he threw a stick of wood in 
its direction and to his relief saw it vanish into an alley 
said half aloud. “I believe that cat 


street 


saw 


mourning the loss of his bottles, had 


“Good!” he was 


getting on my 
nerves Gee, I’m 
cold—and _ hungry, 


too. Giddap, 
Plugger !” 

As he reached 
the end of the 
street and was 
turning into Jef- 
ferson Avenue he 
gave a_ snort of 
vexation. There 
was the cat again. 
Poor Dick could 
stand it no longer. 
To have to get up 
before the sun and 
serve milk on a bit- 
terly cold morn'ng 
was bad enough; 
to smash a dozen 
bottles at seven 
cents apiece, all on 
account of a stupid 
cat, and then to 
have it trail you in 
a friendly manner 
for more than half 
a mile was too much. 
here—scat!” he shouted 
lump of coal. 

Whereupon the cat 


“Get out of 
and threw a 


sat down in the 


middle of the street and exchanged 
winks with Plugger. Exasnerated, 
Dick strode over to it. The cat 
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did not move, but 
looked up at his 
stained coat and trou- 
ser leg, licked its 
mouth and began to 
mew. He could not 
kick it; he had never 
kicked a cat in his life. 
So after a moment, 
during which he 
glanced sheepishly at 
the darkened windows 
several times, he 
walked back to the 
vagon. The cat got 
up, yawned and 
stretched itself and 


followed him. 


F Dick had been his 

normal self — that 
is, if he had eaten his 
breakfast and were 
not so cold and sleepy 
and irritated about 
the bottles, he cer- 
tainly would have 
laughed. But now it 
seemed anything but 
funny. There he was 
in a bleak dimly- 
lighted street, with not a soul in sight, and a persistent cat 
trying to impose iis doubtful friendship on him. It seemed 
almost lke a bad dream. 

He was on the poiat of jumping into the wagon when he 
spied another cat near a doorstep. This cat might have 
been born white, but now it was the color of a scrubwoman’s 
mop at the end of a hard day. He could see the hatred 
flash in its mean yellow eyes as it crouched and watched 
the white back of the other, which sat patiently among the 
cobblestones, waiting for the wagon to start. 

“Well,” thought Dick with a certain grim pleasure, 
“here’s where Lily-white gets it in the neck, or I’m no 
judge of fighters.” 

With bottles in hand, he watched the yellow-eyed mop 
slink forward with its torn ears laid back and its grimy 
stomach close to the ground. Then—for Dick loved fair 
play even among cat is—he shouted and waved his arms; 
but the warning was too late. Like a swift shadow the 
mop-colored cat shot forward, and in a terrible moment 
both were locked in a blurred gray ball, scratching, biting, 
spitting, snarling and rolling. Dick held his breath. Then. 
in a sudden streak and flash boih cats disappeared over a 
fence, and all that remained to tell of the struggle were 
little pieces of white fur among the cobblestones. 

“Just as I thought,” muttered Dick, and with a lighter 


heart took up his work. 
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Never had the residents of 
Spruce and Linden Streets 
had _ their milk delivered in 
such an extraordinary manner 
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It was mid-morning when he returned to the depot, fed 
his horse and started for home. 

“Hello, Dick,” his younger brother greeted him as he 
entered the house. “Mom's got crullers. Didn’t see any- 
thing of a stray house-cat, did you?” 

Dick looked at him sharply. “What do you mean? 
Why ?” 

“Mrs. Chester up on Lafayette Street lost one. A valu- 
able one. She’s offered a reward. Twenty-five dollars. 
Gee, Dick, I didn’t know cats cost that much.” 

“Some do,” Dick said slowly, “but they’re worth it. 
What kind was it?” 

“White—pure white. Had a pink ribbon. She lost it 
last night. All the kids are. lookin’.” 

Dick cast his eyes toward the ceiling and slowly 
whistled the opening strains of the Star-Spangled Banner. 
Of all the fools! The cat that he had shied wood and 
coal at and called ugly names! Of course it belonged to 
Mrs. Chester, and it had been fairly begging him to take 
it home and claim the reward! He might have known it 
was out of place in that neighborhood! 

He ate his lunch thoughtfully and, his mother thought, 
with rather more haste than usual. Then, though he 
longed to throw himself on his bed and sleep, he went out 
and hurriedly made his way to Washington Street again. 
There he saw any number of cats of almost every color 
and degree of poverty; but none were pure white and 
friendly and adorned with a pink ribbon. 
He looked at the spot where the fight had 
occurred, but even the tufts of fur had 
disappeared under the day’s traffic. 

Meanwhile, news of Mrs. Chester’s re- 
ward had spurred the whole younger ele- 


search. At the end of the day there were all sorts of 
rumors; it was truly remarkable the vast number of places 
in which people had seen Tom Snow; and it was remark- 
able the number of cats of all sizes, ages and color that 
were carried to the door of Mrs. Chester’s house. But 
Tom himself was still a prodigal, and the next morning 
the anxious lady’s advertisement appeared again in the 
newspapers. Dick served his milk that morning and 
watched his step in the alleys, but a mouse could have 
walked with as much security. For once route No, 2 
seemed catless. zs 

Tuesday passed, Wednesday came and went, and on 
Thursday, Mrs. Chester raised the reward to thirty-five 
dollars. Dick bit his lips. 


OX Thursday evening the weather moderated, and rain 
fell and froze as it stuck to the ground. When he went to 
bed the sidewalks were like glass, and on Friday morning 
he awoke to find everything covered with a thin layer of 
snow. He made a hasty breakfast and walked to the depot. 
Some time later Plugger was pounding and sliding his way 
down Washington Street. Here and there in the snow Dick 
could see little tell-tale tracks, and before he came to Gilder- 
sleeve’s paint shop he spied a cat emerging from beneath a 
porch. It fled abruptly as he approached, and he saw that 
is was gray-striped. Well, he’d keep his eyes open. 
The tracks were becoming more and more frequent. 
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They crossed and recrossed the street, circled lamp posts 
and fireplugs and disappeared into alleys. Some, straight 
and even, indicated a cat with a single-track mind; others, 
as tortuous as a three-letter monogram, suggested a cat 
with no mind at all. Dick smiled; some day he’d write an 
essay on cat tracks as indicative of character. 

“Giddap, Plugger.” 

The old horse took several uncertain steps, then thrust 
his ears forward, swung his head sidewise and stopped. 

“Giddap, there! What—” 

Dick passed his hand quickly over his eyes. “Pink!” he 
said in a low voice. “Or—or am I coler blind!” 

For there on the top step of a low stone porch sat a cat, 
and—yes—it was pink! Dick’s eyes were round and big. 
On the other end of the step crouched a gray-striped cat 
and a mop-colored cat, and both were glaring with frank 
hatred at the more vivid one. They may have been 
jealous, or they may have despised the color; at any rate, 
they showed their feelings with occasional wicked, can- 
nibalistic snarls. 

Still somewhat awed, Dick glanced to the right and then 
grinned slowly, for in the alley beside Gildersleeve’s shop 
he saw an overturned can of fresh vermilion paint. The 
discovery caused him a good deal of genuine relief. Then 
he laughed aloud as a fresh thought struck him. If a white 
cat with a pink ribbon will bring thirty-five dollars, how 
much will a pink cat—” 

“By Jupiter!” he broke off. “There’s a 
ribbon on it as sure as I live!” 

Impulsively he ran forward, and all 
three cats flashed up the street. On the 
back of the pink one he saw several broad 
spots of white, and, leaving Plugger 

(Continued on page 41) 
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HE young field naturalist’s night catch of speci- 

mens consisted of two different species of shrews, 

a short-tailed shrew and a long-tailed or Cooper’s 

shrew. They were measured, “entered,” “made up” 
and pinned down in the collecting chest. 

Although diftering greatly in size and color, their gen- 
eral appearance was the same. Tapering sharply at the 
nose, there was little contour to their bodies, which might 
be compared to the shape of a cigar. Their ears and eyes 
were very small and almost hidden in the fur, in fact, Jim 
had to look closely to discover their eyes. A number of 
long stiff hairs protruded from about their noses. Their 
tails were long and their teeth bluntly pointed and dark- 
colored on the crown. 

The long-tailed shrew is the smallest of Adirondack 
mammals. (All animals that suckle their young are called 
mammals, while any creature that has the power of loco- 
motion; worms, insects, snails, reptiles, birds, mammals, 
etc., come under the general head of animals.) 

The long-tailed or Cooper’s shrew is about four inches 
long, including its ta‘l, which is one and two-thirds inches 
in length. It has a brownish back, shading into dirty white 
on the under side. 

These little shrews were quite common about camp, 
living in the forest, under and about logs, stones and 
stumps, as well as in the marshes where they also used the 
meadow mice runways through the tall grass. 

Several times while seated on a log watching a bird, 
Jim heard a rustling sound and saw a Cooper’s shrew 
working in the leaves, or prowling about a rotten log or 
a stump. It darted across the openings between logs, then 
reappeared and worked its long snout back and forth, as 
though trying to smell out danger, and the instant the boy 
moved it darted to a place of safety. 

The total length of the short-tailed shrew was five inches 
and its tail one inch. It was brownish gray above and 
slightly lighter underneath. 

The food of the shrews consists of grubs, beetles, in- 
sects and the bodies of dead animals that they find. The 
large species kill young birds and mice and even adult 
mice. A short-tailed shrew that Jim kept in confinement, 
furiously attacked and killed a large beetle that was given 
to it, eating all but the wings and legs. The pugnacious 
little beast would chatter and squeak, jump at the boy’s 
hand and hang to it like a little bull dog. 

Dr. C. Hart Merriman, in his “Mammals of the Adiron- 
dacks,” tells of confining three Cooper’s shrews under a 
tumbler. They began fighting almost at once; one was 
killed and eaten by its two companions, and before night 
one of these had been killed and eaten by the survivor. 

During the three weeks that Jim spent in the Adiron- 
dacks he put in every m:nute to good advantage. He kept 
traps out every night, changing them to different localities 
from time to time. Before it was time to leave he had a 
collection of sixty-three specimens, representing twelve 
species as follows: 

Red squirrel, northern flying squirrel, chipmunk, weasel, 
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water mole, short-tailed shrew, long-tailed shrew, broad- 
nosed shrew, white-footed mouse, red-backed mouse, 
meadow mouse and long-tailed jumping mouse. 

As soon as the catch of the night before was made up, 
the boy was off on a fishing or exploring trip. While 
on the way over to Little Forked Lake, one day, he found 
a small rocky islet where a pair of herring gulls had nested. 
The young birds at a distance appeared to be mottled, 
grey and dirty white. The family, perched on the island, 
took wing as Jim drew near, circled about and raised a 
great outcry. He landed and found the old nest, on the 
ground, much matted. It was composed of moss and dried 
grass and near by was an egg that had not hatched. Strewn 
about were the bones of fish. 


T the head of Little Forked the boy landed and walked 
over an old wood- or logging-road, that led to Cary 
Pond. At the end of the road, suspended from a tree by 
wires, and beyond the reach of destructive porcupines, was 
a canoe and a pair of paddles. Jim launched the canoe and 
started out. As soon as he left the mouth of the small 
crooked creek and came into the lake, he saw six deer, 
some walking along the shore. They soon saw him and 
disappeared into the woods. 

An old porcupine slowly waddled along the water-line, 
“dragging his tail behind him.” He walked out on a log, 
reached over, pulled a lily pad within reach of his teeth 
with his paws and held it while he ate. When the canoe 
was so close that the bow almost touched him, he raised 
on his hind legs, his forefeet held against his chest, gazed 
stupidly and wheeling, ambled off the log as fast as his 
short legs could carry him and climbed the steep bank into 
the brush. 

Along the shore of the lake were beaver cuttings, and 
Jim noticed two birch trees, one that had been cut down 
but none of the limbs taken, and another on which the 
beaver had started work but not finished. Both trees had 
been cut months before as the weather-beaten appearance 
proved. Jim wondered if it were possible the beaver cut 
the beech to release a poplar tree that had lodged against 
it, for he had discovered that they did not care for the bark 
of birches. 

After circling the lake, the boy brought the canoe back 
and cached it in the tree where he had found it. 

On the road between Cary and Sutton Ponds were sev- 
eral patches of witch-hopple, their tips cropped by deer 
during the late fall anc winter when other food was 
scarce. The leaves and tops of the raspberry bushes had 
also been eaten by deer, and at one spot the bark and limbs 
in a clump of bushes had been scraped off and broken by 
a buck deer while ridding his antlers of velvet the autumn 
before. . 

Suddenly Jim came to a cleared spot overgrown with 
weeds, brush and wild raspberry bushes, and strewn with 
down timber. He was nearly in the center of it when some- 
thing black rose up out of the thicket. It did not take the 
glasses to prove that it was a bear. It was standing on its 
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hind feet, its fore legs dropped by its sides, looking in the 
oppos.te direction. 

Jim took one good look, and as the bear dropped to the 
ground he turned and legged it back over the old wood- 
road as fast as his legs could carry him. By the time he 
had stopped running, his heart was pounding away at a 
great rate and the sweat was pouring from his face. Sev- 
eral times he had glanced over his shoulder but could not 
see the bear, and as he slowed down to a fast walk his 
fright gradually subsided. “If I only had my gun,” he 
thought, “I’d go back and kill that bear.” 

As soon as his mind began to function normally, the boy 
realized that he had missed a rare opportunity. Then the 
remarks of the old guide he had met at the end of Fourth 
Lake, came to him: “Scarcely a week passes that a tooth- 
brush dude don’t see a bear, yet us guides figure we’re 
mightly lucky if we run on to one once a season. They're 
scared to death of um, but the truth is, they'll run the 
minute they see you.” 

lf this were true, what was there to be scared about? 
How the eyes of the boys at home would bulge when he 
told them he had seen a bear, and what would be the com- 
ments of his parents when they knew that he had stood his 
ground and actually watched the animal, 

It took all the courage the young naturalist could muster 
to turn about and retrace his steps, but he did it, although 
he did not make the same speed in covering the distance. 


AUTIOUSLY he reached the edge of the clearing and 

looked about, but could not see the bear. Then he went 
out a Lttle further and climbing up on a log stood hidden 
behind the stub from which it had been broken, and peaked 
around the side; still nothing stirred or made a sound. 
Suddenly the bushes began to move near the spot where he 
had seen the bear, its head appeared and it gathered in the 
raspberry tops with its paws and stripped the fruit and 
leaves off between its teeth. Half a dozen times it raised 
on its hind legs and fed on berries, slowly working toward 
the far side of the clearing. 

The last time the bear went down, Jim waited fifteen 
minutes, and as it did not reappear he slowly worked along 
the old wood-road until he came to the skirting of the 
brush-lot and found himself standing on a high steep bank, 
overlooking an old lumber camp in a small narrow valley 
or “draw.” The camp must have been abandoned many 
years ago, for the several log buildings were badly rotted 
and their sides and roofs had fallen. The clearing, covered 
with logs, was overgrown with brush, weeds and berry 
bushes. Water, running down the steep bank in the wood- 
road, had washed the ground bare, and in the soft earth 
Jim discovered tracks where the bear had descended to 
the old camp. 

Cautiously the boy approached the bank until he could 
just see the opposite side of the clearing. He made sure 
the bear was not over there before raising his head higher, 
and little by little he advanced until he had a view of the 
whole valley. The bear was nowhere to be seen, 
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He had about concluded that the animal had crossed the 
flat and entered the timber, when it appeared from behind 
one of the dilapidated cabins. Jim had worked up behind 
a big beech and was looking around its side. 


AUNTERING over to a badly rotted log, the bear 

reached out with a paw and gave it a pull and the log 
broke in the middle. As it rolled out of place, the bear 
lunged forward at something, but whatever it was 
managed to escape under the remaining half of the 
log. The animal shifted the other piece, again 
lunged forward munching its jaws. Then it pawed 
over the rotten pieces and occasionally held its 
head down as though eating something. 

Next it walked over to an ant hill and tore that 
open with its paws. Jim was struck by the clever 
way it used its fore paws as it rooted up the earth 
around stumps, “grubbed” about the logs and 
gathered the tops of berry bushes into its mouth, 
Every few minutes it would rise on its hind feet 
and look about, then drop down and continue to 
prowl. 

The bear was gradually working up a small 
stream and had gone about fifty yards off the wood- 
road, when, while in the act of digging at the roots 
of a stump, it rose suddenly, gave a loud “whooo” 
and started off “on high.” Up to this time its ac- 
tions had been slow and deliberate, but now it 
exhibited agility that was remarkable. It did not 
run, it bounded along like a great, black rubber 
ball, keeping to the open country as much as pos- 
sible, but bouncing over logs in its path with the 
utmost ease. It never once stopped to look back, 
as deer had done, but kept on going until it was 
beyond sight in the thick timber. 

Jim wondered what had startled it. Surely it 
had not seen him, for he was well hidden, and not 
once, so far as he could tell, had it looked back 
in his direction. Then it suddenly came to him. 
Wetting his finger in his mouth, he held it up 
between him and where the bear had taken flight. 
It was chilly on the back, showing that the wind 
was blowing from him toward the bear, and the 
animal had scented him the instant it had entered 
the air current. 

After the bear had disappeared Jim went down 
to investigate its work. There wasn’t much to in- 
vestigate: the ant hill was pretty well demolished, 
and a few excited ants were scurrying about. In 
the debris about the log were the ruins of a dried 
grass mouse nest, whiie in several chunks of rotten 
wood were “borings” of grubs. 

Then Jim inspected the old camp. The “quill 
pigs” had held full sway. The tops of the tables were al- 
most eaten up, as were the sides of the bunks, the rungs of 
the chairs and stools, shelves where greasy pots, pans and 
frying pans had stood or hung, and holes had been chewed 
in the floor, which was strewn with quills. Even the handle 
of an old grindstone was eaten off close to the iron ferrule. 
Back of the much rusted stove, almost buried in timber 
that had caved in from the roof, were the remains of a dead 
porcupine. 


yy aee crossing over the rise of the ground between 
the old camp and Sutton Pond, young Harvey saw a 
pileated woodpecker through the timber. It worked round 
and round the tree trunks, stopping to give a few raps 
here and there with its beak and then flew to another tree. 
The boy answered its raps with the end of his knife and 
it flew nearer and hammered, Jim answered again and it 
glided over and lit on the side of a tree thirty feet away, 
but immediately saw him and flew to a large dead pine 
stub close to the trail. 

The tree was honey-combed with holes where these big 
woodpeckers had been working, some small and irregularly 
shaped, others V-shaped, six inches long and five deep. 
The woodpecker skidded from one side of the tree to the 
other, testing it now and then with his bill, and finally 
locating a grub or worm started work with a vengeance. 
With its long-pointed stiff tail held tightly against the 
trunk and acting as a brace (all species of woodpeckers use 
their tails in a similar manner), it gave several raps at one 
spot, several at another a few inches above or below, and 
then tossed its head to one side and pried out a chip five 
inches long. It hammered and worked away with such 
rapid and heavy strokes that one might think its head 
would ache for a week. The air was filled with falling 
chips and the ground beneath was littered with them. 
Every few seconds it would shift to the other side of the 
cavity and continue work. Its head moved with the 
rapidity of an electric drill. Hewing off chip after chip, 


it finally reached the object of its search, hauled it out, 
ate it and began prospecting the tree trunk for another 
morsel. 

Jim passed on down the trail and as he came within sight 
of Sutton Pond a doe jumped to its feet and bounded 
off. There were several deer in and about the pond and a 


solitary loon that dove several times and then took flight, 
scuttling over the water for a hundred yards before gain- 
ing the full use of its wings. Before it could rise over the 
tops of the trees and highlands it had to circle the lake 
twice. 

All in all, this had been Jim’s red-letter day, and he re- 
turned to camp late in the afternoon, tired, hungry and full 
of enthusiasm. 
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The bear reached out with a paw and gave it-a pull and the log 


in the middle 


IM’S field mouse grew to be a great pet. It ate rolled 

oats, bread, blueberries and raspberries, standing on its 
hind feet and using its “hands.” A long cylinder made from 
a sheet of newspaper, rolled to a size that it could just 
squeeze through, was its chief delight. It would pass back 
and forth through the tube several times and then lie in one 
end, looking out. It spent much of its leisure time “wash- 
ing” its head and body with its paws and was always slick 
and clean. When it became tired it would run up the boy’s 
coat sleeve and sleep. He carried it in his pocket or up his 
sleeve. One day he came back to camp after an outing and 
could not find the mouse. Possibly it had fallen or crawled 
out, for he never saw it again. 

One afternoon Jim landed at the end of the bay at the 
foot of the mountain near the head of the lake. He had 
threatened to climb this mountain, but had put it off until 
now. 

From a study of the state map of the region he knew that 
it was only a short distance over to Plumley Pond, a lake 
about two miles long. Hauling the canoe on shore, he 
ascended the slight rise of ground, and when on top, could 
see both lakes a hundred yards on either side, yet the water 
in Plumley was twenty-four feet higher than that of 
Forked. 

It was a long, narrow, irregularly shaped pond with rock- 
strewn and heavily wooded shore, cut up by deer trails, 
some of them worn a foot or more in the moss and decayed 
vegetation. Jim sat on a point overlooking the lake, and with 
the glasses counted eleven deer along its shores and swim- 
ming about. The red coats of those nearby were plainly 
seen, but in the distance the color blended with the foliage 
and dead timber. As on several other occasions, the boy 
noticed that the animals favored logs and the tops of old 
trees that had fallen into the lake, and spent much time 
around them. They switched their tails and brushed off the 
deer flies by throwing their heads around and rubbing their 
bodies with their noses. 

A buck with a fine set of antlers swam back and forth 
to the various clusters of pond lilies and fed on the leaves. 

The boy watched them until he became tired and then 
started up the south side of the mountain. He followed 
numerous old wood-roads that had been cut to haul out the 
timber some twenty years before, and when they diverged 
from his course he usually picked up a deer trail and kept 
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to that. Finally he found a well-worn deer trail that 
headed toward the top of the mountain. 

While resting on a log, a red squirrel came along with 
mushroom in his teeth. Spying the boy, he ran up a 
big beech tree, scolded a little and placed the mushroom in 
the crotch of a limb. Dissatisfied, he took the mushroom 
to another crotch, went on, and in a few minutes returned 
and again changed its location. Half a dozen times 

he transferred the mushroom, and each time a small 
piece broke off, until it had dwindled to almost noth- 
ing. Finally that piece dropped to the ground, and 
after scolding and chattering the squirrel went off 
through the tree-tops. 


‘THE top of the mountain proved to a “cropping” 
of rocks, with a ten-foot ledge on the south 
side. It was so sparingly covered with earth that 
few trees grew there, although there was a thick 
covering of moss and grass. 

Jim was somewhat disappointed. The top was 
not high enough for him to see the surrounding 
country over the tree tops. Through openings here 
and there he could catch a glimpse of Forked and 
Plumley Lakes, and off to the southeast, Blue 
Mountain towering almost to the clouds. There 
were several matted places where deer had lain and 
so many tracks and other signs, which, together 
with the trail that led over the rock, led him to 
think that it was a favorite resort for at least one 
deer. 

The north slope was steep and Plumley Pond 
lay at its foot. Hoping to get an extended view of 
the little lake, Jim crossed over the rock and went 
half way down the mountain. He noticed several 
hemlock trees with large patches of bark gnawed 
and on the ground lay small branches that had 
been cut, the work of porcupines. Finally he dis- 
covered one out on a limb of a beech tree, cuddled 
up asleep, with its head under its chest. Jim found 
an opening in the trees and sat down on a log to 
use the glasses on the lake. 

Even at so great a distance he could pick out a 
deer now and then, and he plainly saw the wake of 
those that were swimming. He sat there for half 
an hour. A breeze passed over the surface, and 
gradually the ripple spread the length of the pond 
and then waves began to form. The wind sighed 
through the tree-tops, and as the boy rose to go a 
few drops of water struck his hands. By the time 
he had reached the top of the mountain again a 
drizzling rain had set in. 

Taking shelter under a hemlock tree, he sat on 
the ground, his back against the trunk, and watched 
the rain gradually trickle through the trees. It is a strange 
fact that short and narrow though the leaves of the 
spruces and hemlocks are, they will shed water much 
longer than the broad, flat leaves of the deciduous trees. 

The clouds, blacker and thicker, descended until they 
were scurrying over the tree-tops. As the wind increased 
the rain fell faster, then from over Plumley Pond came a 
flash of lightning and a clap of thunder; the storm was on 
in earnest. Jim stuck to his tree until even the hemlock 
boughs began to leak. He looked around and saw, about 
thirty feet from the top of the summit, a mammoth up- 
turned hemlock, its trunk against the rock and massive 
roots (still clinging to the dirt), slanting, somewhat steeper 
than the roof of a house. The hole left by the roots was 
about three feet deep and there was a small, shallow pool 
of water in the bottom. 

Jim made a dive for the upturned root, grabbing an arm- 
ful of sticks on the way, and when he reached it he filled 
it with sticks until his feet should be above the water. The 
wind had now attained the velocity of a hurricane and the 
tops of the trees were bending to the breaking point. Off 
in the timber to the right a tree fell. Then “fog” began to 
drift by and Jim realized that he was in the clouds, thick 
black banks of which were scurrying just over the trees. 


broke 


"THE top of a large beech was blown out and carried a 
hundred feet before it finally lodged in a neighboring 
tree. Back of him, not ten yards away, a dead birch went 
down with a crash. Trees fell in all directions; the con- 
stant ripping and snapping of wood was followed by heavy 
thuds as tree after tree struck the ground. Dead branches 
dropped thick and fast. The rain fell in torrents, and fol- 
lowing each flash of lightning was a deafening peal of 
thunder. 

An old guide afterward told the boy that it was the worst 
storm he had ever seen in the Adirondacks. 

The wind came in blasts, its approach heralded by a deep 
roar from back of the mountain peak. The rock some- 
what broke the force of these blasts, and as the wind was 
from behind Jim’s shelter, the rain was blown over the top 
and past him. Finally enough water collected on the up- 
per edge of the roots to drip. Even then the root was at 
such an angle that by hugging closely against the back and 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


The Stellar Sea Lion 


HE Stellar Sea Lion which inhabits the waters of 

the Pacific coast along the western coast of Amer- 

ica is one of our largest and perhaps one of the 

most interesting of the seal family. While it is fond 
of basking in the sun on the numerous rocks along the 
Pacific coast or on small islands, it is often seen far 
out at sea and it is able to spend days at a time in the 
water. 

While the seals may be found on the rocks at almost 
any season of the year, during the latter part of May 
they collect in favorable places where the rocks are not 
too abrupt and where the tide will not overflow. Each 
adult male seeks a certain part of the rock or island, 
sometimes a considerable distance from the water. This 
is his especial territory and all other males are forbidden 
to trespass on pain of a fierce battle. 

After the male has located his empire one to three fe- 
males take up their residence within his domain, and 
there the young are brought forth in June. They weigh 
from twenty-five to thirty pounds when born and_ be- 
come quite vigorous in a few hours. 

The males go every third day for a few hours’ swim 
in the ocean, presumably for food, and for one whose 
territory lies a considerable distance from the water’s 
edge, this is a task, for he must fight his way in the 
fiercest kind of manner every foot of the way between his 
domain and the edge of the water for the ground over 
which he must pass has been pre-empted by some old bull 
jealous of his territory and lacking nothing in courage 
who will put up a fight. Battles royal are fought through- 
out the month of June by these old monarchs of the deep 
while at all other times during the year they are peaceable 
and crawl over each other like so many huge worms. 


just inside the bar at the mouth of the Rogue River, on 
the fourth day of June, pulled out of the mouth of the 
river with three open boats. One, a Kiel boat capable of 
carrying four or five tons, a flat-bottomed skiff, and a 
small Kiel row boat which had been used in former years 
in hunting sea otter off the cdast of Japan and along the 
Kamskatka coast. 

The day was beautiful, without a breath of wind and 
aside from the gentle swell of the Pacific, the water was 
as smooth as a pane of glass. We pulled over the bar 
about half-past twelve and by three o’clock we were lying 
off the seal rocks six miles off shore. 

We tried to make a landing in order to get our food 
supplies and equipment for trying out the oil on the rocks 
before night, but the sea lions resisted our every effort to 
land. We fired guns and yelled ourselves hoarse and even 
tried to use clubs to get them off the rocks, but all to no pur- 
pose. Night finally came and darkness drew down and with 
it an overcast sky which did not look promising. There 
were three in the party, the writer being the most inex- 
perienced. One was an old sea captain by the name of 
Harry Strand, who had been engaged in coastwise trade 
along the Pacific for a number of years. The other was 
T. J. Edson, a man of considerable experience in sea otter 
hunting and black sand mining along the coast. 


HORTLY after dark the sky became overcast with 

clouds and the wind began to freshen from the south- 
east. We pulled around on the northwest side of the reef 
and dropped a fifty-pound anchor from out the four-ton 
boat and then ran out lines in two directions and tied 
these fast to the kelp and’ sea weeds, for there were vast 
beds of this marine plant growing to the north of the seal 
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rocks. Kelp grows from the rocky bottom of the ocean in 
water from fifty to one hundred and twenty-five feet deep. 
It is so firmly rooted upon the rocks that it makes excellent 
anchorage for small boats. The indications were favor- 
able for a good stiff blow during the night so we used 
every precaution possible to make our boats secure against 
the storm. 

By half-past ten at night the wind had risen to a pip- 
ing gale and the sea began to break over the lower ledges 
where the sea lions lay, which seemed to make the animals 
noisy and nervous. I will never forget the ear-splitting 
bellows and cries of these thousands of animals throughout 
the night. The ever-increasing wind soon lashed the 
water into crested waves and our little four-ton boat 
seemed to stand first on one end and then on the other. 
The two smaller boats were soon swamped and lay water 
logged where the waves passed over them. By having 
one man busy bailing constantly we were able to keep 
most of the water out of the larger boat. 

Captain Strand stood throughout the night holding the 
little bark head on to the wind, while Edson and I spelled 
each other every few minutes in bailing water out of the 
boat as it came in over the sides. I was an indifferent 
sailor and soon became seasick, but this was one of the 
times when I could not give way to my feelings. To- 
wards morning the wind began to die down again and as 
the wind slackened the sea flattened out and became com- 
paratively smooth in the kelp beds and weed patched 
where the waves seldom break except in the stormiest of 
weather. 

A few feet of the forward end of our boat was decked 
over and as the gray dawn began to show in the east I 
crawled under this decking and lay down in three or four 

inches of water, feeling too sick and 





HE females also go to water every 

third day, but they take no heed of 
male or female that may be in their path, 
but go flapping along over everybody, 
large and small, and every one appears to 
take it good-naturedly, making no _ pro- 
test. Upon returning from the water they 
at once set up a bawling like a cow for 
her calf and at once all the young ones 
whose mothers are not with them begin 
to hawl at the top of their voices and this 
they keep up until the mother reaches her 
own young. 

They seem to be guided by smell in find- 
ing their way back to their own young 
among all the hundreds that lie scattered 
about over the rocks. If they stop to get 
their bearings near a young one it does not 
seem to be able to discriminate between 
its own mother and any other cow seal so 
it crawls up to her side. When it is felt 
by the cow seal she puts her head around 
and sniffs it, if she discovers it does not 
belong to her she grabs it by the back of 
the neck and with a mighty flirt of her 
head hurls it spinning through the air 
twenty or thirty feet in such a violent 
manner that it is often killed by its 
fall on the rocks. In this way probably 
sixty per cent of the seals born lose 
their lives before they are old enough to 
be more discreet. 

The writer hunted sea lions on the coast 
of Oregon two years: one year off the 
reefs at the mouth of the Coquille River 
in Coose County, and one year off the 
mouth of the Rogue River in Curry 
County. Rogue River Reef lies six miles 
west by north of the mouth of the river 
and consists of a number of rocks pro- 
jecting above the surface of the water. 

The one in particular that is the most 
frequently used by the sea lions contains 
probably one acre or more and is some 
fifteen or twenty feet above the high 
water mark. On the southwest corner of 
this reef there is a high point standing 
sixty or seventy feet above the surround- 
ing reef and near the top of this is a little 
flat bench or shelf, where the top of the 
rock seemed to have split.in past ages and 
one-half of it had fallen away, leaving a 
level floor about six and one-half by nine 
feet. The general surface of the remain- 
ing part of the reef is level, but not 
smooth for there are many pools, crevices 
and _ holes. - 

We left the little town of Ellensburg, 
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The Stellar Sea Lion is one of our largest and most interesting scals 


miserable to care whether the boat sank 
or floated. Captain Strand, however, 
was a seasoned old sea dog and as soon as 
it was light he hauled me out and we be- 
gan our preparations for landing on the 
reef. We fired guns and yelled again and 
it seemed the storm had driven the sea 
lions into the water or perchance they 
had gone off in the night to feed ; however, 
we were able ix an hour or so to drive 
the animals off so we could land our 
water, fuel, food, empty barrels and large 
iron kettles. We also had in cargo a few 
feet of inch pine boards, which we 
stacked upon the reef. 





AFTER everything was landed we took 
our largest boat out in the kelp beds 
and anchored it securely. Then we 
hauled our smaller boats out on the reef 
and turned them bottom side up so the 
lions could not get inside them. We then 
rolled our water kegs up on the higher 
part of the reef, carried our lumber up to 
the highest point of the rock formerly 
spoken of and there built a little lean-to 
shanty. By the time these duties were all 
attended to it was growing late, so we 
knocked off for the day. 

There we could sit, securely perched 
on our little ledge fifty or sixty feet above 
the surrounding rocks, which were again 
densely populated with sea lions and their 
families. This I think was one of the 
most thrilling sights I ever witnessed, sit- 
ting there in the twilight with the moun- 
tains dimly outlined in the east, the little 
harbor with its twinkling lights six miles 
away. To the west of us a large rock 
standing sixty or seventy feet above the 
water where cormorants, mures and sea 
gulls and a few other water fowls had an 
immense colony and were busy making 
preparations for the summer housekeep- 
ing. 

Far in the west, low down on the 
horizon, could be seen a long low-lying 
cloud of smoke trailing away to the south- 
east and the bright lights of a steamship 
could be seen twinkling just above the 
tops of the waves. Down on the rocks 
below our eyrie were thousands of lions 
and it seemed each one vied with the 
other to see who could make the most 
noise by bellowing, growling, snorting, 
and fighting. The surface of the water 
all about the reef was thickly studded with 

(Continued on page 43) 











roar was 


Sparks shot streaming into the air and thi 
deafening 


F Bob Carter and Joe Cullen had owned the slightest 


suspicion of the bitter hatred which inflamed Sam 
Hinton against Theron Miller, they probably would 
never have stored their car in the latter’s garage. But 


no one in Lockport knew of this hatred except Hinton; 
Miller himself did not suspect it. Of course, people under- 
stood that the two men were not friends; knew, also, that 
the enmity was altogether on Hinton’s side, but of the 
extent of this smouldering rage no one was fully aware. 

The trouble had begun when Hinton and Miller, 
traveling in opposite directions on the Ewanville road, had 
collided, both cars being slightly damaged. It was not the 
fault of either driver, the accident being due to the heavy, 
deep-rutted, sandy road, which made turning out difficult, 
but Hinton, like all self-satisfied, opinionated persons, re- 
fused to consider himself in any degree responsible, and 
blamed the whole thing on Miller. Big, jolly, and good- 
natured as Miller was, he was no one to impose upon, and 
he absolutely declined to pay for the injury to Hinton’s 
car, though, to be sure, he made no attempt to throw the 
blame on Hinton. 

So Hinton, feeling himself aggrieved, had nursed his 
anger, declining to speak to Miller when they met on the 
Street, and turning over and over in his mind various 
schemes to get even with the man whom he conceived to 
have injured him, until his warped and twisted brain 
fastened on a plan so outrageous in its infamy that it 
would have been excessive, disproportionate, if Theron 
Miller had deliberately swindled him out of all he pos- 
sessed. 

Bob Carter and Joe Cullen, respectively patrol leader and 
second in command of the Eagle Patrol, Troop 1, of Lock- 
port, had worked hard and saved their money, buying a 
Cromwell. It was their intention to 
service through Lockport 
Valley, carrying people back and forth between West Lock- 
port, Lockport, and Martinville, over a route of some 
twenty-three miles, and also doing errands for anyone who 
did not wish to go to town. They expected to make a lot 
of money this way during the summer, the ultimate purpose 
being to save up enough to go to college, and since neither 
boy could command storage room at home, they had been 


used car from Charlie 


run a passenger and express 





Of course, they would 


obliged to rent space elsewhere. 
that 


have preferred to keep the car at Cromwell's, but 
thoroughly modern and up-to-date place was crowded, es- 
pecially during the summer, when there is a great deal of 
transient business in Lockport, and they finally pitched on 
Miller's place, down by the Maquonic River, on the edge 


of the town. 


ILLER’S garage was an old frame building which had 
4 been through many vicissitudes of fortune. It had 
originally been a stable on a large estate; then, when the 
owner died, the place had been split up into building lots, 
the stable being converted into a studio for a landscape 
painter, who had eventually moved away, selling the build- 
ing and the lot on which it stood to Theron Miller’s father, 
who had moved his blacksmith shop into it. With the 
growth of the automobile business, Theron had taken it 
over—his father was getting old anyway—and he set up a 
garage and repair business, at which he was doing well; 
he employed several workmen, of whom Jim Ackley, with 
his wife and two children, lived above the garage in the 
quarters which had originally been the coachman’s. 

The wood of the floor and walls had grown dingy and 
dirty, oil-soaked, grimy; the glass of the windows, where 
not broken, was smeared and dusty; the ceiling sooty from 
the fumes and smoke of gasoline; and the whole place had 
traveled far from the days when it was a spruce, neat, 
pungent-smelling stable for high-stepping coach-horses. All 
this down-stairs; Mrs. Ackley kept the living quarters 
spick and span. Still, there was a lot of good business 
done there, for Miller enjoyed the reputation of being 
absolutely honest, moderate in his charges, and of hiring 
only the very best workmen to be obtained. 

One warm night early in June, about two o’clock in the 
morning, a dark figure stepped down from the porch of a 
house near the center of town and crept slinking around to 
the back, along some bushes, to climb the low picket fence 
it the rear. There was no one afoot to see him, for Lock- 
port goes to bed early, but had there been a watcher he 
would have seen that this furtive, cautious form carried 
some bulky, rectangular object that was apparently heavy, 
for the man stopped often to rest, setting down his load. 

There was no moon, and what little light there was came 
from the stars and from an occasional street lamp, but the 
man chose dark and silent ways, walking on the grass of 
lawns rather than in the road or on sidewalks; evidently 
he feared to leave tracks as much as he feared to be seen 
or heard, though there would seem to be little danger in 
either case, his feet being swathed and muffled in great 
wads of burlap, tied on with stout cord. On and on slunk 
and crept the man, keeping to the shadow of trees, 
stopping frequently to listen and to look timorously over 
his shoulder, till presently he came to the railroad track, 
where he turned and walked the ties for some distance. 

Here it was lighter, and the man hurried, not stopping 
again until he reached the river, where he clambered down 
the embankment and dropped flat on the ground, to get 
the tracks outlined against the sky. At length, satisfied 
that he was not being followed, he took up his load once 
more and swung off along the river till he was lost in the 
deep shadow of a building which stood some fifteen feet 
from the water. The journey was barely a mile, but he 
had taken nearly an hour to do it. 


NTOW the man set to work, carrying out the sinister 

' plan which he had laid, cons:dered, and matured. For 
a time he was busy, still silent and furtive, about the foot 
of the building, and an odor, penetrating, sweet, and a trifle 
sickly, floated off on the night breeze. The river had been 
dammed a quarter of a mile or so down stream, to furnish 
a head of water for the Lockport Light and Power Com- 
pany, and the roar of the flow through the penstock drowned 
any faint noise the man might have caused. 

Presently he turned the corner of the building, busied 
himself about one end—the end toward the slight drift of 
air which poured in over the mountains to the north—and, 
returning, tossed the bulky object he carried, now evidently 
much lighter, into the river, where, with a splash and a 
gurgle, it sank. The man then withdrew to the river bank, 
and there came the faint crackle of a lighted match, then 
a flame which lit up his dark and scowling face as some- 
thing, apparently a handful of oily waste, caught fire. 

This waste he threw, streaming flame like a comet, to- 
ward the building, and instantly, with utter immediacy, a 
huge yellow flame leaped roaring the full length of the 
building, swelling nearly to the eaves, rising, surging, fall- 
ing, sweeping upward, swaying to and fro in the gusts of 
wind brought by its own fury. The man turned and fled 
through the darkness. A minute later, Bob Carter, peace- 
fully sleeping the sleep of the tired, was roused by the 
glare and roar of the flames. Leaping from his bed, he 
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rushed to the window. 

“Good night!” he exclaimed. “It’s Miller's garage!” 
And he jumped to put on his clothes, shirt, shoes and 
trousers. 

“Breeches and leggings’d take too long,” 
and in an incredibly few seconds he was out 
and covering the hundred yards at sprinting speed. 

Quick as he was, however, Joe Cullen was there before 
him, for just as Bob arrived he saw the door crash open 
and his pal disappear into the interior of the blazing 
building. Instantly Bob followed, and together the two 
started to run out the cars that were stored there, Joe 
taking—naturally enough—their own first. Bob jumped 
into the adjoining one, a huge touring car, and stepped on 
the starter, the engine catching immediately. 

“For once a fool trick turned out well,” he said, half 
aloud. “If this bird had locked his car, as he should have 
done, we couldn't have saved it!” 

The gears snapped in, the clutch engaged, and the car, 
roaring and thundering, shot out of the door, to stop a 
safe distance away, while Bob jumped out and returned to 
get another. One more car he drove out, but the others 
were locked, and he and Joe, with the assistance of several 
of the neighbors, drawn by the fire, ran them out by 
hand, all except two. These had to be abandoned; the 
fire was sweeping through the building, and the interior 
was too hot to enter. Anyway, the owner of these two 
machines had called that they were to be left till last. 

“They're insured!” he shouted. “Don’t run any risks to 
save them!” And since he was a wealthy man, quite able 
to stand what loss there might be, these cars were left to 
burn. 


he muttered, 
of the house 


Y now a considerable crowd had gathered, and stood 

ringed in a semi-circle about the garage, watching the 
magnificent spectacle of the fire and watching also the 
futile efforts of the Lockport Fire Company, who were in- 
dustriously pouring water from a hose on the flames, with 
about as much effect as though they had used an atomizer 
for the purpose. 

Bob and Joe, with Dalton, Lindley, Carruthers, Sullivan, 
and the other scouts, now joined the crowd, for they saw 
there was nothing more to be done in the way of salvage; 
the oil-soaked wood was blazing too hot to let them into 
the building, from which came the occasional boom of an 
explosion as the fire reached some tank of gasoline or 
drum of oil. Bob walked over to where Theron Miller 
stood, hands in pockets, watching. 

“It’s too bad, Mr. Miller,” said the boy. 
sorry. Is the place insured?” 

Miller turned to see who spoke. 

“Thanks, Bob,” he replied. “Yes, there’s some insurance. 
Not enough to cover it completely; there’ll be some loss. 
Not much, though. I'll start rebuilding right away, and 
this time we'll have it fireproof. Did you and Joe get your 
car out?” 

“Yes, it’s safe. Over there.’ And Bob pointed. 

“That’s good. Well, I’m going over and speak to Hen- 
shaw right away, so he can start getting out plans to- 
morrow.” And the man started off, to be halted in his 
tracks by the piercing shriek of a woman. 

“My baby! My baby!” she screamed, and Bob and 
Miller, swinging about, saw her struggling in the arms of 
two men. Frantic with terror and distress, she fought to 
get free, while they, white-faced and shaking, restrained 
her. 

Hurrying over, Bob recognized Mrs. Ackley, wife of the 
workman who lived over the garage, and beside her, 
ghastly pale and trembling from head to foot, her sister. 
Mis. Ackley was beyond any explanation; her only thought 
was to get free, but the younger woman, stammering, 
agonized, told the crowding group what had happened. 

“Jim—Mr. Ackley—is away, over in Springfield, and 
when the fire woke us Margaret called out something. 
... 1 thought she said... to get out...I ran... I was 
frightened . . . she says she told me to get the baby... 
she’d bring the boy ... I got out, all right .. . Oh, God!” 
And she sank in a sobbing, shaking heap on the ground. 

“Let me go! Let me go!” screamed the frantic mother, 
dragging and striking at the men who held her. “My 
baby’s in there! My baby! Let me go!” Stooping, she 
bit savagely at the wrist of one of the men, so that the 
blood ran down his fingers and he released his grip. But 
before she could break free another had caught her, while 
those who were not shocked to silence tried to quiet her 
with words. 

“There, Mrs. Ackley, for Heaven’s sake! You couldn't 
ever make it; no use to try, now! You couldn’t last a 
minute in there; you couldn’t help her. Come away, 
now; come over to the house; my wife’s there; she'll 
look after you. Come on; let me take you over.” 


“T’'m_ right 
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SELESS! With drawn and stricken faces the men 

looked at one another and shook their heads. No 
use to try; no man might hope to win through that raging 
furnace and come out alive; there now remained not the 
slightest chance, and though the men of Lockport were 
no cowards, yet one and all they shrank from the desperate 
venture. And all the while the mother’s screams of agony 
tore the air. 

Suddenly Bob whirled and started toward the fire, but he 
had hardly taken a step when Theron Miller caught him by 
the arm. 

“Bob!” he cried, “it’s suicide! Don’t try it!” For he 
had seen the resolve in the boy’s face. “You can’t possibly 
do it; you can’t! Think of your father and mother !” 

“Think of that baby!” answered Bob, but Miller re- 
joined: 

“Better one than two! It’s suicide!” 
tightened on Bob’s arm. 

The scout answered nothing, but with the edge of his 
free hand chopped sharply at the man’s wrist and the 
restraining hand fell limp, paralyzed, while Bob, ‘leaping 
forward, made for the burning garage. Joe Cullen, sensing 
what was going on, dashed up to throw his arms around 
his chum, but Bob, seeing him come, swept his arms side- 
ways, caught him alongside the head, and Joe rolled over 
on the ground. 

Even in that terrible moment Bob spared a grin at the 
success of this trick learned on the football field, but he did 
not halt. Drawing his handkerchief from his pocket, 
he slapped it in the stream from the fire hose as he ran 
past, then twisted it about his nose and mouth, tying it 
behind his head, and before the firemen—volunteers all— 
could realize what was going on he had passed them, 
bounded up the stairs, and disappeared into the living quar- 
ters above the garage. A deep groan broke from the crowd 
as they saw his form stand silhouetted for an instant 
against the flames, then vanish into certain death. 

The living rooms over the garage were reached by an 
outside stair, and it was this fact, together with the fact 
that the stair was on the opposite side of the building from 
where the incendiary had worked, which made it possible 
for Bob to get into the rooms at all. No living man could 
have passed through the savage heat of the garage proper 
to gain an inner stair, but though the heat upstairs was in- 
tense it was still bearable, and Bob, diving into the hall, 
began his search. 


And his grip 


HE rooms were full of smoke, bitter, acrid, stinging, 
choking; in the lurid glare that came through the win- 
dows it rolled and billowed, black, gray, or, in the firelight, 
ruddy, and Bob flung himself on hands and knees to avoid 
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it, to gain what fresher air there might be near the floor. 
The wood was hot beneath his hands, and he realized that 
there was no time to lose; any moment the fire might break 
through, carrying him down into that raging pit from 
which there would be no escape. The memory came to him 
of the three youths in the fiery furnace, and he grinned a 
twisted grin as he thought: 

“We'll have to worry along without any miracles here!” 


E was familiar with the arrangement of the place, and 

headed first for the front bedroom, groping about, 
listening eagerly for a cry. 
well; a cunning little blue-eyed witch of two years, and 
his mouth twisted in distress as he thought of her terror, 
left alone in such terrible circumstances. 

From that room he went to the next, and on to the next, 
groping his way, bumping against furniture, gasping, pant- 
ing, but determined. Once, knocking over a table, he 
brought down a bowl of flowers on his head, and the 
cool water pouring on him, soaking his protecting hand- 
kerchief, was grateful. And ever he kept his ears attuned 
for a cry. 

At length, faint through the roar of the flames, he caught 
a thin wail of : 

“Mamma! Mamma!” and he steered toward the sound, 
to find the baby sitting up in her crib, crying aloud in utter 
terror. Quickly he lifted her, took the handkerchief from 
his mouth and laid it over hers, then made his way, with 
her in his arm, to the hall. Heading for the door, he opened 
it, to fall back before the surging flames that reached for 
him; the fire had spread around the building, the stairs 
were gone—escape was cut off! With a groan, Bob 
slammed the door, fell back into the hall. 

“Mamma! Mamma!” wa'led the baby. 

“Hush, Edith,” he said. “I'll take you to mamma.” 

And with his mind working at racing speed he thought 
over every possibility, searching in desperate need for 
some slightest loophole, some faintest chance. He could not 
jump from a window; the flames roared past them, and he 
knew that if he jumped he would in all likelihood break a 
leg. He would gladly have accepted such injury, but he 
knew that if this happened he could not get away from the 
area of heat in time. He could not lower himself from the 
upper floor by a rope of blankets; the heat was too intense, 
and for the same reason there was no chance of a ladder 
being brought. And the floor under him was growing 
momentarily hotter; the flames would soon break through, 
and then—good-bye! 

Suddenly he lifted his head as a thought came to him. 
Not a chance of escape, really, but a way whereby he 
might prolong his life, might defer his end—and the baby’s. 
Turning back along the hall, he peered through the rolling 
smoke, searching for the trap-door in the attic. 

It was a closed attic; no door led from it to the outer 
air, but it would at all events afford a few moments’ respite, 
and human nature clings to life as long as possible. Pres- 
ently he found what he was looking for, the trap in the 
ceiling. No steps led to it, for the attic was merely an 
air-space over the dwelling, designed to make the house 
cooler in summer and warmer in winter, and to give a 
pitch to the roof, that snow might slide off. 

Laying the baby down on the floor, Bob caught up a 
table which stood in the hall, and placed it beneath the trap. 
Carefully, cautiously, he climbed on the table, finding that 
he could easily reach the door, against which he thrust 
sharply upward, knocking it into the attic. 

Jumping down, he caught up Edith, climbed to the table, 
and thrust her upward, push:‘ng her to one side of the hole. 
Then, grasping the rim with both hands, he drew himself 
up until within the enclosed space under the roof—and 
even as he did so the building shook from end to end, 
there came a shuddering roar, a burst of flame and sparks, 
and the floor which he had left crashed down into the 
seething furnace below. 

Hastily slamming down the trap against the rush of 
flames, Bob looked about and muttered: 

“This don’t get us anything; we’re no better off than 
before. It’s only a matter of a few minutes, now.” 

As he spoke he was aware that his knee hurt badly, and 
he put a hand down to rub it. 

“Must have bumped it on the edge of the trap as I came 
through,” he said. “Seems to me I did come up here in a 
bit of a hurry!” And he smiled at his own grim jest. 

His hand knocked against something hard and cold, and 
Bob, investigating, found himself sitting beside a great 
stone, evidently left there by the masons who built the 
chimney. A vague half-dusk illumined the attic, the light 
coming through cracks and crevices near the eaves, and 
Bob could see half a dozen or so other stones lying scat- 
tered about. 

They gave him an idea, and he rose to his feet, lifting a 
rock about the size of his head. The roof sloped sharp- 
ly, so that near the ridge he could easily stand upright, 
whereas at the eaves it met the floor. Swinging the stone 
above his head, Bob hurled it with all his might at the 
roof, about on a level with his face, and, impelled by his 
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strong arms and shoulders, it crashed through scantling 
and shingle, striking fairly between the roof-beams and 
tearing a hole through which it disappeared. 

The light from the fire shone surging through the hole, 
and a blast of heat came in, but no flames; there was no 
draft to pull them. Another stone followed, and another, 
enlarging the hole, and then Bob, drawing a deep breath— 
for the air in the attic, though hot, was not smoky—stooped 
to raise the child, whose continuous wailing had now died 
to sobs. 


E had lifted her when he thought of something and set 

her down again, then drawing off his shirt, he slipped 
it over her, wrapping it snug. This left him naked to the 
waist, and he grimaced as he thought of what was ahead 
of him, but he persisted. 

Next, taking the swathed child in his left arm, he caught 
the edge of the hole in the roof with his right hand, thrust 
one leg after the other through, and swung himself to the 
roof to the outer air. The heat was frightful; the hair 
was singed from his head, and he could feel his skin blis- 
tering. The memory of a physics experiment came to him, 
and he muttered: 

“I seem to recollect that the temperature of a flame in 
open air is 760° Fahrenheit, but I'd be willing to bet it’s a 
blamed sight hotter up here!” 

For a wall of red and yellow flame fifty feet high shot 
up from the edge of the roof, twisting, writhing, swaying 
back and forth, eager, intense; now leaping upward, now 
sinking again, to bound once more, roaring and thundering, 
to the silent stars. Great fiery tongues sprang toward the 
calm sky, searing, scorching, and their dreadful breath 
smote on him like hammer-blows, so that he blinked, closing 
his eyes against the shock. 

The breath drew hot in his nostrils, and Bob knew the 
peril that lurked therein; should he inhale the flames he 
might linger in agony for a few hours, but in the end he 
would die . . . better a quick passing in the fire than that 
terrible fate! Savage, relentless, the wall of flame ringed 
the building on all sides . . . impenetrable . . . yet Bob knew 
that his life and the child’s depended on his passing through 
that fiery ordeal, that awful wall of living flame. Sparks 
shot streaming into the air, and the roar was deafening, but 
piercing through it came a shout, and he knew that the 
crowd had seen him. 

“Lucky that shirt’s wool instead of cotton,” murmured 
Bob, rising to his feet and steadying himeslf on the steep 
pitch. It was, in fact, too steep for him to hold his poise, 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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‘ec IED a bankrupt! Surely you must 
be mistaken, Mr. Seldon!” and 
Archie Grayson gazed with slow- 
ly blanching face at the lawyer. 

“Wish I were, lad, but it’s only too true,” 
answered the old man, shaking his head 
sadly. “Your father had been speculating 
wildly of late, and on going into his affairs 
I find that he owes close on a thousand 
pounds,” 

Archie gasped. “Then that is the end of 
my medical career,” he said after a pause, 
“for I have no money, and this debt to pay 
—for of course that must be paid. I can’t 
have the dad’s name dishonored; he was 
always a good father and stinted me for 
nothing, so it’s up to me now to right this 
affairs.” 

Mr. Seldon turned swiftly and held out 
his hand. “Spoken like a man, Archie, and 
I'll help you,” he said heartily. “I am not 
a rich man, but I’ll settle all the debts and 
you can repay me when you can. No, no 
thanks. I am only loaning you the money, 
remember. Meanwhile I have written to 
my brother in Africa, and he will be de- 
lighted to take you on as an overseer of 
natives. He is a farmer in a large way 
and according to his letters all the best na- 
tives flock to the diamond and gold mines.” 

Then, leaving the lad to an hour’s hard 
thinking, the kindly old man hurried out of 
the room. 





{X weeks later Archie landed in Cape 

Town, then came a three days’ train 
journey; three days of fascinating monot- 
ony—the unending veldt, arid and stony, 
countless kopjes around which the train 
twisted painfully, and then the small way- 
side station. There was not a town in sight, 
just that bare stone-strewn veldt, and the 
twin lines, the hall-mark of civilization, 
glistening in the full blaze of a scorching 
sun and disappearing in the far distance. 

A tented cape cart and two lean mules 
waited in a meagre patch of shade, under a 
stunted drought-stricken mimosa tree, as 
the farmer in rough tweeds came slowly 
down the track, peering into the cars. 

Archie recognized the lawyer’s brother 
and, calling his name, hurried forward. 

The old man swung round. “Well, well! 
Grayson’s son? Glad to meet you, laddie,” 
shaking Archie’s outstretched hand. 

Then came the long ride to the lonely farm, with its 
rough buildings and wide ranges, where, away beyond the 
shadowy mountain range on the horizon, lay wild bush 
country, the haunt of marauding natives and savage beasts. 

Archie’s new friend was not of the garrulous type; 
nevertheless, as the cart rocked along the rough roadway, 
he added largely to the manifold interests of the strange 
surroundings. 

A few hours’ drive brought them to Mr. Seldon’s home- 
stead, a squat building of undressed stone, shaded by a 
huge veranda. An India-rubber tree and group of weep- 
ing willows drooping over the spring-fed dam provided a 
striking contrast to the aching sterility of the parched 
landscape. 

“Well, sonny?” prompted Mr. Seldon with a humorous 
twinkle, as he studied the youth’s expression. 

“It’s fetching in a way, but—” 

“Just so,” put in the older man. “It’s fetching, and it’s 
comfortable, but it isn’t exactly a baronial hall. For 
one thing, there are snakes—hundreds of ’em in summer. 
Only last week a seven-foot cobra chased a native quite 
close to my door.” 

Archie shivered. “I’m not keen on snakes,” he admitted. 

A hideously wizened Bushman, his face a dried parch- 
ment of criss-cross wrinkles, had meanwhile taken charge 
of the mules. He regarded the youth with a grin which 
exposed a line of yellow tooth-stumps. The farmer caught 


So you're Bill 
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his eye. 

“This,” he indicated, “is Klaas. No one knows how old 
he is, but he is well into a hundred. He’s as strong as a 
Samson, can run all day, and knows more about animals, 
trekking and the veldt than any other man. He is a Bush- 
man, the mystery race of Africa, and the nearest approach 
in the world to prehistoric man. They stopped developing 


when the stone age was drawing to a close, and even under 
the white man’s tutelage they haven’t advanced much 
further.” 
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OXE morning, some time later, Mr. Seldon set the 
lad a new task. “I think those ostrich chicks ought 
to be hatched today, Archie,” he said, “and I wish you 
and Klaas would go and bring them in.” 

The camp—an enclosed space on the veldt—lay a couple 
of miles away, and as they rode along Archie learned some- 
thing new. 


“Why,” he asked, “must we fetch the chicks? Surely 
the big birds will look after them.” 
Klaas chuckled. “Chicks big fools,” he replied. “Big 


ostrich look after them, but chicks get too wild. One day 
dem run away like mad t’ings and we’s nebber see dem 
again, De piccanin (child) must look after dem till dey’s 
big enough to find own skoff (food).” 

Leaving their horses at the gate, Klaas led the way to- 
wards the depression in the sand which formed an ostrich’s 
nest. Meerkats—queer, fussy little chaps—popped inquisi- 
tive heads from their holes to peer with beady eyes at the 
intruders. In the midst of a laugh at their antics Archie 
was brought to a standstill by a cry of agony and terror. 
Swinging about on the instant, he was in time to see the 
3ushman fall writhing to the ground. 

“Puff-adder, dat snake, him bite me. Now I dead when 
de sun goes down!” wailed Klaas, his eyes rolling in terror, 
in reply to the lad’s alarmed question. 

“Show me the place, quick!” 

Archie was on his knees by the man’s side in an instant, 
and, cutting deeply into the flesh around the slight punc- 
ture, where already a blue tinge showed, he rubbed in the 
potash crystals provided by Mr. Seldon against just such 
an emergency. Klaas bore the pain without flinching, but 
terror still shook his frame. 

“Tt’s no use, baas; peoples always die when de puff-adder 
bites dem,” he moaned. 
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“Rats! You'll be as right as rain by to- 
night.” 
Carrying the now almost unconscious 


man to the place where the horses were 
tethered, Archie placed him across his sad- 
dle bow and galloped homewards. 

He soon had the native in bed, and then 
began a fight for life. It was touch and 
go, but at the end of a week Klaas was 
out of danger. 

With the pathetic, doglike devotion of the 
South African native won over by grati- 
tude, the Bushman displayed his affection 
without stint. Honey from the wild bees’ 
nest was always on the table for Archie, 
while Mr. Seldon laughed good-naturedly. 

“Never fared so well before,” he chuckled. 
“That snake did us a good turn.” 

The Bushman, however, seated in soli- 
tude over his nightly fire, pondered still 
greater recompense. In their rides abroad 
he talked much with his companion, and by 
cunningly disguised questions contrived to 
draw much of his history from the lad. 
Archie’s abiding ambition to become a 
doctor of medicine made a strong appeal 
to the savage’s mind, with its jumble of 
witchcraft, mountain knowledge of cura- 
tive herbs, and admiration of the lad’s skill 
in the matter of snake-bite. 

Klaas also had much to say about “blink- 
klippies” (diamonds). Earlier in life, when 
the mines were nothing but surface work- 
ings, he had wielded pick and shovel for a 
white alluvial digger. 

“White man,” said he one night to Archie 
as they crouched over a fire on a hunting 
trip, “white man, he mad for blink-klippies. 
Black man steal one an’ he shoot you.” 


HE peered with curious intensity at the 
lad, with the firelight flickering across 
his apelike face. “I tell you story, baas.” 

“Righto, Klaas! Make it a true one, 
though.” 

“All true, baas. I see him. Kaffir man 
like plenty to steal blink-klippies. Schelm 
(bad) white man tell him, ‘You steal blink- 
klippies. J give you plenty money.’ So 
other white mans have policemans to look 
after kaffirs. One day when I sit on de 
top of a kopje, waiting to shoot springbok, I see a kaffir 
running through de veldt and a policeman after him. Dat 
kaffir run close to de kopje. Den I see him trow some- 
ting away. My eyes is good den, baas. I can see far. 
Den de kaffir lie down like he tired, and de policeman 
take him away. Afterwards I creep down and I look 
about for a long time. Den I find a little bag full of blink- 
klippies, and I take dem and hide dem in my cave. Dey’s 
still dere, baas!” 

Klaas blinked steadily at the youth, while a little gleam of 
triumph shone in his eyes as he noticed Archie’s excitement. 

“Holy smoke! Why didn’t you bring them away with 
you?” 

“What for, baas? I can’t sell dem. De white mans say 
I steal dem, and put me in de tronk (prison). No. I 
friting for blink-klippies. Dey always brings trouble.” 

“But have you never told anybody about them?” 

“No, baas, I keep him tight in my head. Noder time I 
see dat white policeman looking for de blink-klippies ; he 
no more policeman, an’ he look hard, an’ I lay quiet in de 
cave an’ watch him.” 

“Rut he might have gone back again and found them.” 

“No, baas; no one can find dem.” 

“How do you know that it was the same man?” 

“Dat policemans he plenty rooi-kep (red head), baas.” 

“Perhaps you won’t be able to find the cave yourself.” 

“Baas, I know de cave where I used to live. De Bush- 
mans never forget; dey can go anywhere in de veldt.” 

“And they are still there?” 

“Te, Daas.” 

Klaas then lapsed into brooding silence, while Archie 
turned the queer story over in his mind. Suddenly Klaas 
lifted his head and whispered eagerly: “Baas Archie, my 
klein (small) baas, you like him blink-klippies?” 

“You bet!” laughed the lad. 
“I take you to cave, baas. 
an’ old Klaas nearly die. You make him better. 

you blink-klippies.” 

“What! You'll give me the diamonds?” 

“By jove, I’ll go,” he shouted, forgetful of Klass, and 
everything else. 


Schelm snake bite my foot, 
I give 
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“You go with me, Baas?” 

The lad, eager with enthusiasm, nodded vigorously. 

A long-drawn cry escaped from the Bushman’s throat 
as he leapt into the air, striking his hard feet together. 

“Good! Beso. Now we go sleep.” 


ME: SELDON was greatly amused, and highly skepti- 
cal, when Archie explained why he and Klaas 
were anxious for a short holiday. 

“Diamonds hidden in a cave,’ he laughed. “Why, 
Archie, I thought you knew how the natives love telling 
sensational yarns. But, go, by all means, lad, and good 
luck attend you.” 

At cock-crow next morning all the farm natives as- 
sembled to watch them start. Elephant hunting was 
the reason of their journey, supplied by the ever resource- 
ful Bushman, and much chaff was indulged in by the 
good-natured crowd. 

“Mind de elephant don’t shoot you with his water-gun 
(trunk) Klaas,” called someone. “Plenty mud up that 
way.” 

“No fear,” grinned Klaas, as he and Archie disappeared 
into the thick scrub. 

The Bushman was delighted at the prospect of visiting 
his old haunts once more. “De young Baas do all de 
bizness very good; de Au Baas give de holiday quick, and 
not angry one bit,” he commented as they picked their way, 
keeping a sharp lookout for snakes, and giving the long 
poisoned thorn a wide berth. 

Archie laughed. “Mr. Seldon doesn’t believe a word 
about the diamonds, Klaas, though he doesn’t mind us 
having the holiday. But I say, old chap, I hope the dia- 
monds are really there; we shall feel awful fools if we 
return without them.” 





CHAPTER X 


IG PETE was an expert backwoods tailor, shoe- 

maker and shirtmaker, yet these were but few 

of his accomplishments, not his trade; he was first, 

last and always a hunter and scout. No matter 
what occupation seemed to engage his attention for the 
time it never interfered with his ability to hear, see or 
smell. 

It was while I was going around camp minus my lower 
garments that I saw Pete suddenly throw up his head 
and suspiciously sniff the air, at the same time sharply 
scanning the windward side of our camp. Living so long 
with this strange man made me familiar with his actions 
and quick to detect anything unusual and I now knew 
that something of interest had happened. To the wind- 
ward and close by us was a mound thickly covered with 
bulberry bushes and underbrush, and so far as could be 
seen there was nothing suspicious in the appearance of the 
thicket. Fixing my eyes on big Pete, I saw a peculiar ex- 
pression spread over his face which seemed to be half of 
mirth and half of wonderment. 

Slowly and quietly he laid aside my almost finished 
breeches and silently stole away. It was only a few 
minutes before he returned with a very solemn face. 

“Doggone my corn-shucked bones, Le-loo, we’ve had a 
visitor, but it got away mighty slick and quick. I hain’t 
determint yit whether it wa’ man or beast or both, er jist 
a thing wha’ might change into t’other. We'll +after 
investigate later. Here, git these duds on.” 

When I put on my new elk-hide knickerbockers with 
cuffs of dressed buckskin I laced around my calves and my 
beautiful soft buckskin shirt tucked in at the waist I 
began to feel like a real nimrod, but after I had added 
my “Moo-loch-capo,” the shooting jacket with elk-teeth 
buttons, pulled a pair of shank moccasins over my feet and 
donned a cap made of lynx skin, I was as happy as a child 
with its Christmas stocking. It was a really wonderful 
suit of clothing; the hair of the elk hide was on the 
outside, and not only made the coat and breeches warmer, 
but helped to shed the rain. The buttons of elk teeth 
were fastened on with thongs run through holes in their 
centers, and my coat could be laced up after the fashion 
of a military overcoat. The elk’s teeth served as frogs 
and loops of rawhide answered for the braid that is used 
on military coats. 

My shank moccasins were made by first making a cut 
around each of the hind legs of an elk, at a sufficient dis- 
tance above the heels to leave hide enough for boot legs 
and making another cut far enough below the heels to 
leave room for one’s feet. The fresh skins when peeled 
off looked like rude stockings with holes at the toes. The 
skins were turned wrong side out, and the open toes closed 
by bringing the lower part, or sole, up over the opening 
and sewing it there after. the manner of a tip to the 
modern shoe. When this novel foot-gear was dry enough 
for the purpose, Big Pete ornamented the legs with quaint 
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“De blink-klippies is dere, all right,” grunted the native 
sulkily, “de white mans nebber want to believe odder 
peoples.” 

“Oh, well, I believe, or I wouldn’t come,” soothed the 
youth. The Bushman’s ruffled dignity being restored, they 
moved forward rapidly. Beyond a short halt for dinner 
they kept on until they reached the first water-hole, where 
they camped for the night. 

Early next morning they were afoot. The way now lay 
through thick, matted bush,-almost impenetrable in parts, 
but Klaas knew every inch of the forest, and entertained 
the lad with wild stories of thrilling adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes. 

That night as they again camped under the stars, Klaas 
volunteered the information that they should reach the 
cave the next day. 

“That’s good,” said Archie. “I only hope that the dia- 
monds are there.” 

Klaas looked hurt at the continual doubt of his veracity, 
but he made no reply. Time alone would show. 

The sun was high in the heavens when they struck camp 
and turned towards a distant hill, in which was situated 
the magic cave. Archie’s spirits rose, and his blood 
coursed faster. Suppose they really found the diamonds, 
then he would be free of debt, rich, and could follow his 
beloved hobby of medical science. Yes, he had been wise 
in coming to this land of gold and diamonds. 

Bang! Whiz! and suddenly he found himself pitching 
forward on his face. 

“What’s de matter with de baas now, dat he can’t see 
de meerkat’s holes?” grinned Klaas, helping him to his feet. 

“It’s your confounded diamonds. I thought I had them 
and held my head high. I didn’t watch my feet.” 

“Ah, de baas believes in de diamonds, den?” 


colored designs made with split porcupine quills colored 
with dyes which Pete himself had manufactured of roots 
and bark. ; 

Dressed in my unique and picturesque costume I stood 
upright while Pete surveyed me with the pride and satis- 
faction of one who had done a fine piece of work. I had 
now little fear of being called a tenderfoot and when I 
viewed my reflection in the spring I felt quite proud of 
my appearance. 

“Come along now, old scout,” said Pete, viewing me 
with the pride of an artist, “come along and let me test 
you on a real trail. I want to see what my teaching has 
done for you.” 

Pete led me through the underbrush to a point among 
the rocks. 

“Tha’ trail 
under yore 
see what you 


begins right 
nose; let’s 
make of it,” 













he said crisply. 
Down on all fours I 
crept over the ground 


surprise and 
that I could 
there detect 
the twist of 


and, to my 
joy, I found 
here and 
a turned leaf, 


which indicated the direction taken by the party who made 
the trail. I noticed that the bits of wood, pine cones and 
sticks scattered around were darker on the parts next to 
the ground, and it only required simple reasoning for me 
to conclude that when the dark side was uppermost the 
object had been recently disturbed and rolled over. 

It was a day of great discoveries. I found that what is 
true of the sticks is equally true of the pebbles and a dis- 
placed fragment of stone immediately caught my eyes. 
With the tenacity of a bloodhound I stuck to my task 
until I suddenly found myself at the base of the park 
wall, at the foot of the diagonal .fracture in the face of 
the cliff where I had climbed when I discovered the 
golden trout. As I have said, the fracture led diagonally 
up the towering face of the beetling precipice. 

For fear that I might have made some mistake I care- 


“trail,” replied my guide. 
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“Looks like it, doesn’t it?” and they both laughed. 

At midday they reached the foot of a steep, rocky preci- 
pice set in a mountain. 

“De cave is on de top, Baas.” 

“Holy smoke! Up there. It looks like the wall of a 
house,” exclaimed Archie, gazing at the giddy height ap- 
prehensively. 

“De baas must follow me. Dere’s plenty of holes for 
de feets when you look.” 

So they scrambled up hanging almost to the sheer rock 
in places. On reaching the top Archie threw himself down, 
panting loudly. Klaas, however, crept silently to the 
mouth of the cave, almost hidden under rank undergrowth 
and prickly pear cactus, and gazed intently at the sand. 

Archie immediately rose and joined him. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Leopard spoor. Fresh, too. Listen!” 

From within the cave could be heard a low growling and 
squeaking. 

“Young ones in de cave. We better mind, if de old ones 
catch us, dey kill us; dey’s nasty tings, leopards. Come 
away, baas, perhaps one big one inside. I can’t say.” 

Together they crept round an out-jutting spur of rock; 
here Klaas made a fire, prepared a meal and rested until 
sunset. Then, carrying only the rifles, they hid among 
the thick scrub, and waited. 

Presently stealthy movements were heard, and out of 
the cave, yawning and stretching himself like a huge cat, 
a magnificent male leopard emerged. As he stood for a 
moment, silhoutted against the rocky background, Klaas 
fired, killing him instantly. 

“My word! That was a splendid shot, Klaas, clean as 
a whistle,” said Archie admiringly. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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fully retraced my steps backward toward the bulberry 
bushes near the camp. On the back trail I came upon 
some distinct and obvious foot-prints in a dusty place, but 
so deeply interested was I in hidden signs, the slight but 
tell-tale disturbances of leaf and soil, that I once passed 
these plainly marked tracks with only a glance and would 
have done so the second time had not their marked 
peculiarities accidentally caught my attention. 

When examining the trail of this mysterious camp 
visitor I suddenly realized that in place of moccasin foot- 
prints I was following bear tracks, my heart ceased to 
beat for a moment or two before I could pull myself 
together and smother the prehensile-footed superstitious 
old savage in me with the practical philosophy of the up- 
to-date man of today. 


AKING a short cut I ran back to the front of the pass 

and there, on hands and knees, ascended for a hundred 
feet or more—the bear steps led up the pass, and yet at 
the beginning of the trail the feet wore moccasins. This I 
knew because at one place the footmark showed plainly 
in the gray alkali dust which had accumulated upon a 
projecting stone a few feet below the ledge. Obviously 
whoever the visitor was, he had entered and left by this 
pass. Returning to camp I sat down on a log lost in 
thought. My reverie was at last broken by the voice of 
my guide, quietly remarking, “Well, Le-loo, what’s your 
judication ?” 

“Pete,” I said, “that bear walks on its hind-legs; there 
is not the sign of a forefoot anywhere along the trail. 
Now this could not be caused by the hind feet obliterating 
the tracks of the front foot, because in many places the 
pass is so steep that the forefeet in reaching out for sup- 
port would make tracks not overlapped by the hind ones.” 

“That’s true, Le-loo; sartin true. If you live to be a 
hundred years you'll make as good a trailer as the great 
Greaser trailer of New Mexico, Dolores Sanchez, or my 
old friend Bill Hasslar, who could follow a six-month-old 
“But,” he continued, “maybe 
witch-bears do walk on their hind legs same as people.” 

“Witch be blamed!” I cried impatiently ; “this is no four- 
legged witch or bear either. That was a man and when 
he thought he would be followed he put on moccasins 
made from bears’ paws to leave a disguised trail. And 
moreover I believe that man is none other than the Wild 
Hunter without his wolf pack. And that pass is the path- 
way he takes in and out of the park. I’m going to trail 
him whether you want to or not. Good-bye, Pete, I'll 
come back for you,” and picking up my gun and «other 
necessary traps, I prepared to start immediately upon my 
journey, for I felt that to follow this trail would not only 
get us out of our park prison but would lead me to the 
abode of the Wild Hunter, where perhaps I could talk 
with him and learn some of the things I was so eager to 
know about my parents. 

Big Pete looked at me solemnly for a while, ran over 
the cartridges in his belt and went through all those 
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tamuiliar, motions which betokened danger 


unconscious 


ahead, and said, “Le-loo, you are a quare critter; you're 
not afraid of all the devils from the brimstone ranch, 
but tarnally afeared of live varmints like grizzly bars— 


me would think you had no religion; but, gosh all hemlock! 
If you can face a bear-man or a werwolf, even though all 
Hy-as Ecutocks of the mountains show fight, I'll be 


Lilie 





cornfed if I don’t stand by ye! Barring the Wild Hunter, 
| don’t know as I ever ran agin a Ecutock yit; that is if 
he be a Ecutock. Maybe he’s a econes? Yes, I reckon 
that’s what he is,” continued Pete reflectively. 

“Maybe he is a pine cone,” I laughed. Then added, 
“Whatever he is, he knows the way out of this park of 
yours and | am going to follow him,” I emphatically 
answered. 

“That’s howsomever!” exclaimed my guide approvingly ; 
“but,” he continued, “the mountains are kivered with snow, 
while it is still summer down here, so I reckon ‘twould 


be the proper wrinkle for us to pull our things together, 
have a good feed and a sleep before we start. 
White men start off hot-headed and | kinder like their 
grit, but Injuns stop and sit by the fire an’ smoke an’ think 
afore they start on a raid an’ | kinder think they be wiser 

We 


loose. 


good 


in this than we ‘uns, so lets do as the Injuns would do. 
can cache most of our stuff and turn the horses 
Bighorn’s mutton is powerful good, but tarnally shy and 
huag mighty high, an’ billy-goat is doggoned strong ’nless 
you know how to cook ’em. Yes, we'll eat an’ sleep fust 
an’ then hie for the land where the Bighorn pasture, the 
woolly white goats sleep on the rocks, the whistling marmot 
blows his danger signal an’ the pretty white ptarmigan 
hides himself in the snow-banks, the home of the Ecutocks. 

“What the thunder is a Ecutock, Pete?” I asked 

“An injun devil, I reckon you'd call it; it’s bad medi- 
cine,” he answered soberly, and continuing in his former 
strain, he exclaimed: 

“Whar critters like goats, sheep and rock-chucks kin 
live, you bet your hy-as muck-a-muck we kin live too!” 

That night I rolled up into my blanket filled with strange 
presentiments. Again the question came up: “What is the 
source of the influence that this madman of the mountains, 
this wild hunter, the leader of the black wolf pack, had on 
me to impel me to trail him over the mountains? Was it 
mentai telepathy, could he really be my father? Somehow 


[ felt convinced that soon I would be face to face with 
the riddle, soon I would know the facts and the truth 
about my parents. It seemed unthinkable that all these 


weeks of wilderness travel had been for naught and that 
the Wild Hunter was nothing but a strange 


On a closer examination some of the rocks appeared to 
be rough bits of unfinished worlds still retaining the form 
they had when poured from the mighty blast furnaces of 
the Creator. It was God's workshop strewn with huge 
fragments, still bearing the marks of His mallet and 
chisel; yet these cold barren wastes were the pasture lands 
of the shaggy-coated white goats and the lithe-limbed big- 
horned sheep. 

Suddenly a shrill whistle pierced the air and with a jump 
I instinctively looked for a vision of the Wild Hunter, but 
a moment later realized that the sounds I heard were but 
the warning cries of a whistling marmot. Again the silence 
was broken, this time by a low rumbling sound which in- 
creased in volume until it roared like a broadside from an 
old forty-four-gun man-of-war, each crag and peak taking 
up the sound and hurling it against its neighbor until the 
reverberating noise seemed to come from all points of the 
compass. 

Away in the distance I could see a white stream pouring 
from the precipitous edge of an elevated glacier; this 
seeming mountain torrent I knew was not water, but ice, 
thousands of tons of which having cracked and broken 
from the edge of the glacier, was now being dashed over 
the hard face of the rock into minute fragments. 

The white stream could be seen to decrease perceptibly 
in size, from a broad sheet to a wide band, a narrow 
ribbon, a line, a hair, and then disappear altogether. While 
the distant mountains were still growling, mumbling and 
playing shuttlecock with the echoes, a timid chief hare 
went hopping across a green half-acre of grass at the 
damp edge of a melting snow patch in my path. Over- 
head a golden eagle sailed with a small mammal in its 
talons; strange reddish-colored bumblebees busied them- 
selves in a bunch of flowers growing in a crevice in the 
rocks at my feet. 


UT my eye could discern no larger creatures in this 
Alpine pasture land; not only could I see no sheep 
or goats, but not a sign of my friend. He had vanished 
from the face of the picture as completely as if the master 


artist had erased him with one mighty sweep of his paint 
brush. 
When I viewed the Idnely landscape with no human 


being in sight, I confess to experiencing a creepy sensation 
and a strong inclination to flee, but I knew not what 
direction to run. I was in a rough basin-shaped depression 
among the mountain peaks and I sat on a large rock with 
my back to a black chasm. From my elevated position I 
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could see a long distance. Strange fancies creep into one’s 
head on such occasions and play havoc with previous well- 
founded beliefs. To me, poor fool of a tenderfoot, Big 
Pete had melted into the thinnest of thin air, such as is 
only found in high altitudes and somehow I wondered 
whether the Wild Hunter had had anything to do with it. 

How could | tell that I myself was not invisible? 

I hauled myself up short there for I realized that such 
folly was not good to have tumbling around in my brain. 
I figuratively pulled myself back to earth and to steady 
my nerves reached into my pack and brought out several 
hard bits of bannock htat I had stored there. I was 
dreadfully hungry and I munched these with enthusiasm, 
meanwhile keeping a sharp eye out for Big Pete, and be- 
tween times making the acquaintance of a little chief hare 
who, he scuttled about among the rocks, looked me 
over curiously. 

A short distance to my left was a huge obsidian cliff, the 
glassy walls of which rose in a precipice to a considerable 
height. On account of its peculiar formation, this crag 
of natural glass had several times attracted my attention, 
and on any other occasion I would have been curious 
enough to give it closer inspection. Once, I turned 
my head in that direction, | thought I heard a wild laugh, 
and later concluded that it was only imagination on my 
part, but now, as I again faced the cliff, | unmistakably 
heard a shout and was considerably relieved to see sil- 
houetted against the sky the figure of Big Pete. 

“Hello Le-loo,” he shouted. “Through chasin’ that ‘ere 
ram be you? It’s about time. Gosh-all-hemlocks! | 
been breakin’ my neck tryin’ to keep up with you, dog- 
gone yore hide,” shouted the big guide as he started to 
climb down toward me. 


as 


as 


“Hello, Pete. You bet I'm through and I'm blamed 
near all in. Where are we, do you know?” I called to 
him. 


“Top o’ the world, my boy. Top o’ the world, that’s 
whar we be,” he said with a grin. 

I had seen no game since | had lost the bighorn and the 
sunball was now hung low in the heavens. It appeared 
to me that there was every prospect for a supperless night, 
too. But Big Pete evidently had no such idea, and he 
“lowed” that he would “mosey” ‘round a bit and kill 
some varmints for grub. 

There seemed to be plenty of mountain lion signs, and 
I was surprised that they should frequent such high alti- 
tudes, but Pete told me that they were up here after 
marmots, and were all sleek and fat on that diet. I would 
not have been surprised if my wild comrade 
had proposed a feast on these cats. But it was 





eccentric old fellow living alone in the moun- 
tains and of no interest to me whatsoever. 
CHAPTER XI 
E made our start at daylight, loaded with 

YY all the necessities for a climb over the 
mountains. The rest of our supplies and equip- 
ment we cached and Big turned our 
horses loose assuring me that in the spring he 
would come back and rope them. 

The lower trail of the pass was quite well 
defined and we made famous progress, but the 
higher we climbed the more difficult the going 
became and more than once we were forced to 
pause on a ledge to rest and regain our breath. 

On one ledge I got my first really close view 
of a bighorn sheep and I became so excited 
that nothing would do but | must stalk him, 
despite Big Pete’s assurance ‘that the wily old 
ram would not let me get within gun shot of 
him in such an exposed area. 

I crawled, and wriggled, and twisted over 
rock and boulders for what to me seemed miles 
ut always the sheep kept just out of accurate 
shooting distance ahead of me. It was an ex- 
asperating chase and I would be stalking the 
old ram yet had he not ended the pursuit by 
jumping down a narrow chasm to a ledge on 
the opposite and then he romped off, 
exactly as if he enjoyed the joke. 

Exasperated, I sat on a rock and took account 
of the situation and my surroundings. Then it. 
was that I realized for the first time that in 
my pursuit of the ram I had lost Big Pete and 
[ had lost my lunch, too, for I was startled to 
find by the position of the sun that it was past 
the noon hour. 

Only those persons who have made solitary 
trips over snow-capped mountain ridges can 
appreciate the overwhelming feeling of solitude 
that I felt on looking about me. To whatever 
point I turned my eyes were greeted with a 
tumbled sea of stupendous petrified billows. 

The occasional fields of snow were the white 
froth of the stony waves and the turquoise 
colored glacial lakes between the crags rather 
added to the effect of an angry ocean than 
detracted from it. 


Pete 


side, 








“It is the White Death!” 





not long before Pete’s revolver could be heard 
barking and in a short time he returned with 
two braces of white ptarmigan, each with its 
head shattered by a pistol ball, and I confess 
these birds were more to my liking than cat 
meat. Up there ‘mid the snowfields the 
ptarmigan apparently keep their winter plumage 
all year round, and their natural camouflage 
made them utterly invisible to me, but to Pete, 
a white ptarmigan on a white snowfield seemed 
to be as easy to detect as if the same bird had 
been perched on a heap of coal. I had not seen 
one of these grouse since we had been in the 
mountains and was not aware of their presence 
until my companion returned with the four dead 
birds. 


ITHOUT wasting time, Pete began to 

prepare them for cooking. He soon built 
a fire of some sticks which he gleaned from one 
or two twisted and gnarled evergreens that had 
wandered timber line and cooked the 
birds over the embers. He gave a brace to me, 
and sitting on a boulder with our feet hanging 
over the edge we ate our evening meal without 
salt or pepper and then each of us curled up 
like a gray wolf under the shelter of a stone 
and slept as safely as if we were in our bed 
rolls down in the genial atmosphere of the park 
in place of being in the bitingly cold air of the 
bleak mountain tops. 

I, at least, slept soundly and, thanks to the 
clothes Pete had so kindly made for me, I do 
not remember feeling cold. When I awoke 
again it was daylight and I could scarcely be- 
lieve that I had been asleep more than five 
minutes since my friend bade me good-night. 
Big Pete was up before me, of course, and 
when I opened my eyes I found him cooking 
breakfast and making tea in a tin cup over 
those economical fires he so loved to build even 
when we were in the park where there was 
fuel enough for a roaring bonfire. It’s queer 
how difficult it is to make water boil on a 
mountain top. 

“Well, now fer the witch-b’ar track agin’,” 
said Big Pete wiping his mouth. 
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“Witch-bear!” I exclaimed. “Oh—yes— 
you don’t mean to tell me you kept following 
the track of that two-legged bear this far, 
Pete?” I exclaimed, recalling that we had 
started out following a mysterious moccasin 
trail that had later turned into bear tracks. 

“Sartin’ sure. Didn’t you figger out that 
tha’ b’ar war t’ Wild Hunter who put 
on moccasins made o’ b’ar feet when he 
thought we’d foller him?” asked Pete. 

“Yes, I did, but I forgot—maybe that ram 
was the Wild Hunter himself blame it. 
Nothing will astonish me in this country.” 

“Yes, you forgot everything, even yore 
head, when you started to foller that tha’ 
ram yesterday. But I didn’t. I jest kept 
peggin’ away at them tha’ rumswattel b’ar 
tracks and I followed ’em right up to yonder 
cliff. They go on from tha’, but I left ’em 
last night to come over by you. Come on, 
we'll pick ’em up agin,” and off he started. 





T was soon evident that it was an ex- 

ceedingly active bear which we were {fol- 
lowing, for it could climb over green glacier 
ice like a Swiss guide and over rocks like a 
goat. It led us a wild, wild chase over 
crevices, friable and treacherous stones 
covered with verglas; over dangerous cou- 
loirs and all the other things talked of in 
the Alps but forgotten in the Rockies, to 
high elevations where frozen snow combed 
over the beetling crags, and the avalanches 
roared and thundered down the rocks, dash- 
ing the fragments of stone over the lower 
ice fields. We were not roped together like 
mountain climbers in the Swiss or Tyrolean 
Alps; we got the real thrills by using our 
own hands and feet without ice pick, staff 
or hobnailed shoes. 

But Big Pete never hesitated and I fol- 
lowed him without a word, and when the 
trail led along the edge of a dizzy height I 
could look at the middle of Big Pete’s 
broad back and then my head would not 
swim. It required quick and good judgment 
to tell just how much of a slant made a 
loose stor* unsafe to step upon. It was ex- 
citing and exhilarating work, and the violent 
exercise kept me so warm that I carried 
most of my clothes in a bundle on my back. Presently 
our path led us into a goat trail, one of those century old 
paths made by shaggy white Alpine animals and used ‘by 
them as regular highways. There was plenty of fresh 
goat sign, and the broad path led us over a saddle mountain 
to the verge of a cliff, beyond which it seemed impossible 
for anything but birds to pursue the trail. Here we sat 
down to rest and to make a cup of tea over a tiny fire, 
although wood was plentiful at this place, it being in the 
timber line. 

Below us lay a valley, into which numerous small 
glaciers emptied their everlasting supply of ice and blocks 
of stone, and horse-tail falls poured from the melting 
snowfields. It might have presented enchanting prospects 
to an iceman or a bighorn, or a Rocky Mountain goat, but 
for two tired men it was a gloomy, dangerous and desolate 
place and I felt certain that even a witch-bear would not 
choose such a dangerous place as a camping ground. We 
had finished our tea and I was feeling somewhat refreshed 
when I noticed a peculiar stinging sensation about my 
face; I felt as if I had been attacked by some peculiar 
form of insect. But there were none in sight. 

Pete, at this time, was some distance away prospecting 
the “lay of the land.” I saw him suddenly pull the cape 
of his wampus over his face and reasoned that he also had 
been attacked by these invisible insects. 

To my surprise, the big fellow seemed very much 
alarmed, and every time I shouted to him it greatly excited 
him. As he was hurrying to me as rapidly as possible, I 
desisted from further inquiry. When Big Pete reached 
iny side he pulled a handkerchief from around my neck 
and put it over my mouth, making signs which I did not 
comprehend. At last he put his muffled mouth to my ear 
and shouted through the cape of his wampus. “Shut yer 
meat-trap or you’re food for the coyotes. It is the 
WHITE DEATH!” 

CHAPTER XII 

(CLOTHES and stage trappings can neither aid nor de- 

tract from our respect for death. He is the same 
grim old gentleman, be his mouldy bones naked or clothed 
in robes of the most gaudy or brilliant hues. A blue death, 
a red death or a yellow death is just as grizzly and awe- 
inspiring as one of any shade of grey. Even a black death 
excites no emotions not touched by the first name, for it 
is the dread messenger himself whom we respect and not 
his fanciful robes of office. 
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desisted and ordered me to put on all my 
clothes. 

“Are you mad, Pete? Has the rarified 
air of the mountains upset your brain? If 
not, will you kindly tell me what on earth 
all this means and why we are hiding in 
this gloomy hole?” I asked as soon as I got 
the breath back in my body. 

“Le-loo, you be a baby and need a keeper 
to prevent you from committing Susancide 
several times a day. Tenderfoot? Well, I 
should say so. No one but a short-horn 
from the East would keep his mouth open 
gulping in the frozen fog, filling his warm 
lungs with quarts of fine ice. I reckon it 
would be healthier to breathe pounded glass, 
fur it hain’t sharper ner half as cold. Why, 
Le-loo, tha’ be a dose of fever and lung in- 
flammation in every mouthful of this frozen 
fog.” 

He held my face between his two strong 
hands so that the faint light that filtered 
through the murky darkness from _ the 
cavern’s mouth dimly illumined my coun- 
tenance, and as he watched the streams of 
perspiration falling in drops from the end 
of my nose his frown relaxed and a broad 
grin spread over his handsome features. 

“You're all right this time,” he added, “I 
calculate that I’ve melted all the ice in your 
bellows, so just creep up tha’ and sweat a 
bit more to make it slick and. sartin that 
we've beat the White Death this trip.” I 
did as he said not because I wanted to sweat 
but because habit made me obey my guide. 


VIDENTLY this cavern had been in con- 

stant use by some sort of animals as a 
sort of stable for many, many years, and I 
have had sweeter couches, but by this time my 
rough life had transformed me into some- 
thing of a wild animal myself, and it was 
not long before I was comfortably dozing. 
During the time that I slept I was dimly 
conscious of being surrounded by a crowd 
of people; as the absurdity of this forced 
itself through my sleep-befuddled brain and 











The ram ended pursuit by jumping a narrow chasm to a ledge on the opposite side 


As far as I am personally concerned, I confess that Big 
Pete’s painful suggestion about coyotes had more to do 
with keeping my mouth shut than any terror inspired by 
the lily-like purity of the garments of the white death; 
what made my bones ache was the thought of the wolves 
gnawing them. 

Overhead the sun shone with an unusual brilliancy 
and the atmosphere had that peculiar crystalline trans- 
parency which kills space and brings distant objects close 
to one’s feet. Where then was the terrible white mes- 
senger? Why must my head be muffled like a mummy? 
Why must I keep my mouth shut, while the curiosity mill 
within me was working overtime grinding out questions I 
should dearly love to ask? 

Again and again I looked around me to see where this 
ghostly white terror might lurk, and now, as I gazed at 
the mountains, I was surprised and annoyed to discover 
that the distant peaks were gradually disappearing, being 
blotted out of the landscape before my eyes; a ghost-like 
mantle was creeping over and enshrouding the mountains. 

Like Big Pete, the witch-bear, the ptarmigan and the 
stinging insects, the mountains themselves had joined in 
the weird game and were donning their fernseed caps of 
invisibility. Now the air around and about me seemed to 
be filled with powdered dust of mica that glinted, sparkled 
and scintilated in the sunshine. The breeze which was 
tossing about the bright atoms loosened the handkerchief 
which swathed*my nose and mouth, and I was seized with 
a violent fit of coughing. 

It was no gentle hand which Big Pete laid on my 
shoulder before he again bound the handkerchief around 
my face and motioned for me to follow him. 

Evidently my guide had been making good use of his 
time while I was engaged in idle speculation, for he led 
me to a point about fifty yards from the goat trail where 
there was a possible place to descend the cliff to a ledge 
fifty feet below. By this time I had become enough of a 
mountaineer to follow my guide over trails which a few 
weeks previous would have seemed to me impossible to 
traverse, and after a hasty and daring descent we reached 
the ledge, where I discovered the black mouth of a 
cavern; into this hole Pete thrust me and led me back 
some twenty yards into the darkness, ordered me to dis- 
robe to the waist, then he began a most vigorous and 
irritating slapping and rubbing of my chest; so insistent 
and persevering: was he that I really thought my skin 
would be peeled from shoulder to waist. At last he 


I opened my eyes, what I saw made me open 
my eyes still wider. 

I was about to start to my feet when I 
felt Big Pete’s restraining hand on my shoulder, and not 
until then did I realize that the cave was crowded with 
the shaggy white Rocky Mountain goats, and not weird, 
white-bearded old men. Few persons can truly say that 
they have been within arm’s length of a flock of these 
timid and almost unapproachable animals; but we had 
invaded their secret place of refuge, and they had not, 
as yet, taken alarm at our presence in their castle. It may 
be that the frozen fog had driven the goats to the cavern 
for shelter, and it is possible that never having been hunted 
by man, these animals feared the White Death more than 
they did human beings, and did not realize the dangerous 
character of their present visitors; whatever the cause of 
their temerity, the fact remains that men and goats slept 
that night in the cavern together. 

I did not awake next morning until after the departure 
of the goats and opened my eyes to find myself alone in 
the cavern. 

Having all my clothes on, no time was wasted at my 
toilet, but I made my way directly to the doorway and 
was gratified to discover that Big Pete was roasting some 
kid chops over the hot embers of a fire. 

After breakfasting on the remains of the kid, Big Pete 
arose and scanned the sky, the horizon and the mountain 
tops, and turning to me said, “Now, Le-loo, that Wild 
Hunter-b’ar-wolf-man has fooled us by doubling on his 
trail an’ as it hain’t him we’re after now but the trail out 
of the mountains, I mean to go by sens-see-ation, but you 
must keep yer meat-trap shut and not speak, ’cause soon 
as I know I’m a man I hain’t got no more sense than a 
man. I must say to myself, ‘Now, Pete, you’re a varmint 
and varmints know their way even in a new country.’ Then 
I just sense things and trots along ’till I come out all 
right.” 

I had often heard of this wonderful instinct of direction, 
the homing instinct of the pigeon, which some Indians, 
Africans, Australian black boys and a few white men 
still possess; I say still possess because it is evident that 
it was once our common heritage, a sort of sixth sense 
which has been lost by disuse. That Big Pete possessed 
this sixth sense I little doubted and it was with absorbing 
interest that I watched the man work himself into the 
proper state of mind. 

For quite a time he stood sniffing the air and looking 
around him while his body swayed with a slow motion. 
Then, suddenly, as if he had seen something or as if 
(Continued on page 46) 
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VER since Wallie Waldo killed the wild cat on 

Bagby Hill with his trusty twenty-two rifle, he and 

Porky and Bunt and Billy had talked big game. 

He and Porky in particular had discussed time and 

again the possibilities of getting another wild cat, but no 

rumors had come of wild cats or of anything else larger 
than a squirrel. 

One day when Wallie had just finished his dinner and 

was rolling around on the lawn, playing with his big black 

Newfoundland dog, Porky, otherwise known as Pembroke 
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He swung it vigorously with the idea 
of giving Rover the fright of his life 


Wilson, came up the street as fast as his avoirdupois 
allowed. 

“Yay, Wallie, heard about the bear?” 

Wallie sat up, pushed Rover aside and exclaimed, “Bear! 
Who’s got a bear? What d’you mean, a_ performing 
bear?” 

“No sir, no tame bear. A reg’lar wild bear up on Bagby 
Hill. Jeff Jones saw it. He was coming over through the 
woods day before yesterday and he saw it in a berry patch 
in the clearing. When can you go over, and maybe we'll 
get him same’s we got the old wild cat?” 

“*Bout as much bear up there as Rover's a bear,” was 
Wallie’s incredulous comment. 

“No, sir, it’s sure ’nough bear, bigger’n Rover. Jeff 
heard him growl and he’d ’a shot him only he didn’t have a 
gun along. He says every little while one of ’em comes 
down off from Old Hick’ry ’way beyond Bagby Hill. You 
know Old Hick’ry’s some mountain and it's state land up 
there and I bet there’s plenty of bear there. This one’s 
got a little ways from home, that’s all. Le’s. go get him 
this week.” 

“Yeah, it sounds easy enough,” said Wallie. “But 
the bear might get us instead of us getting him.” 

“Not if you have your old trusty twenty-two 
along. You know how you pinged that wild cat in 
the eye and killed him quicker’n a wink.” 

“Let’s go down and see Bunt Tickner and Billy 
Rogers,” suggested Wallie, “and we can talk about 
it. Go back, Rover! Go on back!” 

“Does your dog follow you wherever you go?” 
asked Porky. 

“Follows like a shadow and when I send him back, he 
generally shows up, coming ‘round some other way. Now, 
see! He goes right back all right when [ tell him, but 
after we get down to Bunt’s, he'll probably show up 
there.” 

“Gee! I'll bet he’s ’most as big as a black bear at that,” 
was Porky’s comment as the big Newfoundland disappeared 
around the corner of the house. 


HE boys went down the street discussing the chances 

of there being a bear on Bagby Hill, and considering 
whether the twenty-two repeating rifle was a sufficient 
weapon against such game. 

“T’ll bet the old twenty-two would get ’em all right,” said 
Wallie, “if you have a ‘long’ in her. "Course a twenty-two 
‘short’ wouldn’t be much good unless it was right close by. 
But the old gun’ll put a long right through a board all 
right. You've seen me do that, Porky?” 

“T’'ll say so, and a good thick board, too. 
just coming out of the house. Yay Bunt! 
him. Guess he’s been there to dinner.” 

“Heard about the bear?” called Wallie. 
Hill, Jeff says.” 


There’s Bunt 
Billy’s with 


“Bear on Bagby 


s0es After a Bear 


“Yes, bare ground,” responded Billy. “You can’t get 
us to bite on that.” 

“We ain’t kidding, are we, Porky?” asserted Wallie. 
“Jeff Jones saw a big black bear on Bagby Hill day before 
yesterday. We're going to get it this week. Want to go?” 

“You're joshing us,” said Bunt. 

“No, sir,” declared Porky. “The bear was there and Jeff 
saw it. It was black as anything. Bigger’n Wallie’s New- 
foundland, too. It was eating berries in a berry patch and 
it never saw Jeff at all, and when he was just turning away, 
it growled and gave a jump and—” 

Just then Rover came bounding up behind Bunt and 
Billy. They did not hear him and as Porky was describing 
the bear, the Newfoundland leaped in between the boys, 
and as his shaggy black body appeared, his red tongue 
hanging from his wide open mouth, they yelled and broke 
into a run, each in a different direction. Wallie and Porky 
shouted with laughter and rolled on the grass. 

“Gee!” exclaimed Bunt, as he came to a stop, “we thought 
the bear was here sure enough.” 

“He had me scared all right,” said Billy. 
“T guess I can’t get away this week.” 


“Aw, come on, say you'll go,” urged 
Porky. “You got a sling shot, ain’t you? 
That’s all I’m going to take. I might get 


-a chance to hit a squirrel or a chipmunk. 

B’lieve me, Wallie ‘ll take care of mister 
fe. bear if he shows up.” 

— HE trip was arranged for Wednesday 

afternoon when, owing to a_ teachers’ 
conference, there was no school. The four 
boys set out together, Billy having regained 
his enthusiasm. They marched out of Wallie Waldo’s 
front gate in single file, Wallie first chasing Rover around 
the house so he would not follow them. 

Porky had obtained from Jeff Jones exact information 
as to where he had seen the bear. The spot was on the 
far side of the steep hill where a big clearing was growing 
up with blackberry bushes, and though the time was late 
for the berries, there was still some on the bushes in the 
edge of the woods. 

“He might come back there any day,” Jeff had said. 
“Hope you have as good luck as you did getting the wild 
cat. I guess, though, lightning ain’t apt to strike again in 
the same place.” 

It was a good two hours’ walk for the boys over to the 
edge of the timber where they found the first berry patch. 
Once there they plodded along slowly, making their way 
with difficulty through underbrush and over fallen timber. 

“Gee! That must have been a big wind,” said Porky. 
“Look at all the trees that fell.” 

In fact there had been a very big windstorm and the 
newly fallen trees were many. 
Once in the edge of the berry 
patch, the hunters became more 
cautious. Porky ceased shooting 
BBs at everything that might be 
They stopped shouting 
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alive. 


“Old Snooks! 
I got to cure 
him of follow- 


ing me!” 
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Illustrated by Frank J. Rigney 


and calling and kept along in line, all of them pausing 
momentarily to listen. They worked slowly along the edge 
of the woods where berry brushes grew in among the forest 
trees, searching for bears as they went. 


ILLY ROGERS was on the end of the line out in the 
berry patch. He was struggling through the briars. 
Wally was next to him, just at.the edge of the woods, and 
the other two were a few yards apart further into the 
woods. 

They would proceed a few yards and then stop to listen. 

“I think I hear something,” said Billy in a hoarse whisper 
to Wally, just when they had begun to grow somewhat dis- 
couraged. 

Wally passed the word on and all listened. 

“It’s over there,” indicated Billy, pointing ahead. 
could get onto this stump, I could see.” 

Billy’s anxiety to get up onto the stump was perhaps 
based on something more than a mere anxiety to see. 
Wally laid down his weapon, ‘however, and boosted Billy 
up. There he stood on tiptoe, trying to see through the 
brush ahead. 

“Yes, sir,” he finally exclaimed excitedly. “It’s something 
black moving over there where there's a big tree that fell 
down. It’s in among the branches. Aw, now I can see it 
better. It’s nothing but Rover. Oh gee! I thought it was 
the bear. How did your darned old dog get clear here?” 

“Help me up,” said Wallie. “I'll call him so he won't 
make a great racket coming and then we'll go on.” 

Wallie laid the rifle on the big stump where Billy stood 
and with the help of Billy, climbed up. 

“There he is, right in by that tree. See him?” said Billy, 
helping Wallie to locate Rover. 

Wallie wriggled until he got a glimpse of black through 
the trees. “The old Snooks!” he ejaculated. “I got to cure 
him of following me like that. He’s just waiting there 
till we come along and then he’ll think he’s got a regular 
dog joke on me. I'm going to give him a lesson.” 

Wallie got down from the stump and motioned the others 
to be quiet. He picked up a large dead stick, about twice 
the length of a baseball bat, and stole into the bushes to 
creep up on his dog. 

The bushes were very thick at that point, but by crawling 
on hands and knees it was possible to get through, pushing 
rifle and stick ahead of him. He soon found himself in the 
open space behind the upturned roots of a large fallen 
tree, and as he peered through the mass of roots, he caught 
a glimpse of a black back. He set his rifle against the roots 
and grasped the stick tightly and reached around the roots 
and swung it vigorously, bringing it down with a thump 
with the idea of giving Rover the fright of his life. 

As the stick struck, it broke with a crack, but instead of 
Rover running off with his tail betweey his legs, Wallie, 

poking his head out from back of the root wall, saw 

something he had not anticipated. A black bear stood 

there, both front paws dripping with honey, bees buzzing 

unnoticed around his head. He had just pulled his paws 

out of an opening in the trunk of the tree which was 
an old hollow bee tree. He did not see Wallie. 

Wallie did not wait to see whether he had interfered 

with the bear’s meal. He jumped for his rifle, pointed 

it none too steadily at bruin’s ear, and pulled the trigger. 

The sound was not loud, but the effect was in- 

The animal growled and started in 

Wallie’s direction. Wallie was already 

back behind the roots, but he was 

watching through a small opening, 

not unlike a port-hole. He saw the 

bear coming and he shoved the rifle 

through the hole, rested it and aimed 

at the cavernous red mouth and pulled 
the trigger again. The bear 
plunged toward his place of 
concealment and  Wallie 
turned and ran. 

He was soon back at the 
stump where Billy, who had 
heard the shots, was crouch- 
ing and shaking like a jelly 
fish in a heavy sea. 

“Help me _ up!” cried 
Wallie. “He'll be here in a 
minute.” Then he yelled to 
Porky and Bunt who he 
heard approaching through 
the bush, “It’s the bear. I 
(Continued on page 44) 
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ANY of the backwoodsmen’s clothes 
were trimmed with fur, and in order 
to procure this the skins of small 
animals were often used. 

When he was ready to begin work he placed 
the squirrel on its back on a board or other 
flat surface, Figs. 1 and 2, and make a single 
opening cut from the center of the throat to the 
base of the tail. Using the point of the knife, 
edge up, to avoid cutting the hair, sticking it 
in at the throat and running it straight down 
the center of the chest and stomach; taking 
care not to go deep enough to penetrate the 
covering of the intestines; of which there is 
little danger if one pays attention to the dif- 
ference in texture the skin proper 
and the inner lining which covers the abdomen. 

Figs. 2 and 3 shows the modern method of 
skinning a small animal in order to afterwards 
stuff or “mount” the pelt, Fig. 3, dotted lines 
show how to cut off legs, Fig. 4 shows how to 
peel the skin back like pulling a kid glove off 
of one’s fingers. 

When the base of the tail was reached he laid 
aside the knife and with the fingers loosened 
the skin on either side of the cut, pulling it 
with one hand while with the other he worked 
at its junction with the flesh. In the case of 
an old, tough animal some cutting is needed 
to facilitate this loosening. The worker now 
skinned down both s:des from the whole length 
of the cut until the shoulder joints of the fore 
legs and the hip joints of the hind legs were 
exposed, Fig. 3. Disjoint the legs at these 
points and cut through their muscles so as to 
sever them, C, D, Figs. 3 and 4. 

(Figs. X, Y, method of drying and scraping 
big hides. Z, divisions of a hide.) 

When one of the old Scouts and Pioneers 
needed a new suit of clothes he put his long 
rifle on his shoulder and sallied forth in search 
of a deer, and he always found one. With his sharp scalp- 
ing knife he slit the deer hide from beneath the chin along 
the under part of the body to the tail, see dotted line, Fig. 
8, and likewise alongside the inside of the fore and hind 
legs from the hocks to the center cut, see dotted lines, Figs. 
Sand 9. The legs were then easily and quickly skinned, the 
tail was split on the under side and the tail bone removed, 
then by the help of the knife the hide was peeled back on 
both sides from the body and neck and the hide pushed up 
to the ears. Here the cartilage or sort of soft, bony struc- 
ture of the ears was cut off close to the skull, leaving the 
ears attached to the hide, Fig. 7%. 

In those days the frontiersmen did not save the heads to 
be mounted and stuffed as trophies; in order to preserve 
the scalp for this purpose the hide should be cut as shown 
by the dotted lines, A, B, C, in Fig. 5, which, you will note, 
spreads out in a Y at A, B, at the horns and circles the 
atter. The skin of the ears is peeled back, Fig. 6, and all 
the cartilage, Fig. 7, cut away. 


between 


ARE must be taken in skinning. around the eyes where 
the hide is very thin to keep the knife blade close to 
the skull. The Indians and Pioneers carefully divided the 
skin from the fore and hind part of the nostrils, but if it 
is only the pelt we want today we do not bother with the 
tail or head or legs, we cut them off. 
The old-time savage, and also his pupil, 
the frontiersman, sometimes dug a hole in 
the ground about the size of a bushel mea- 


sure, and after trampling the bottom hard 6: ee 


with his feet, he placed the skin of the deer, 


hair side up, inside of the hole and covered > 
it all with cold water, over the skin he placed ‘3 
; “gg et 
his tools, camp kettle, or whatever objects oe 
qc 


he had, to prevent the water from drying 
and to protect the skin from depredation of 
“varmints,” which included all manner of 
four-footed pests. The next morning the old 
pioneer shouldered his axe and hiked it to 
soon to return with a trunk of a 
usually pine. This log was from 
inches in diameter ; from one side 
of the log the bark was stripped, leaving a 
firm, smooth surface of wood exposed. With 
his axe he cut a deep notch in the big end of 7; 
the log so as to assist him in bracing it 
Next he gathered some arm- j 


oh 


the woods, 
small tree, 
four to six 


against a tree. 


fuls of dried grass, dried ferns, or any other 7 
-lean material, with which he carpeted his 
work place. 

He now braced the log against the tree so 


By Dan Beard 
With Diagrams by the Author 


as to leave the smooth surface of it facing him, and a small 
end of the log resting securely upon the ground about 
twenty-four inches from the bottom of the small tree, Fig. 
14%. When all this was arranged satisfactorily he took 
the hide from the hole, where it had remained overnight, 
and washed it in the clean water of a brook, then with his 
scalping knife he cut off all the pieces of meat, fat or un- 
necessary tissue from the fleshy side of the skin. He then 
removed the cartilage from the ears, as already described, 
then he cut off the muscles that had remained attached to 
the base of the ear and cleaned the hide of all superfluous 
matter, after which he rinsed the sk:n in clear water. 
There were no barber shops in the wilderness, so both 
the Indians and the old trappers, and Pioneers made their 
“razors,” or scrapers, from the bones of the fore legs of 
the deer, Figs. 14 and 14%. This the workmen did by 


knocking or splitting off the center part of the leg bone, 
leaving a more or less sharp edge on each side (not sharp 
enough to cut the skin) thus transforming the bone into a 
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rude draw knife or spoke-shave. It might be 
that he would use the ulna, which is, you know, 
the inner bone of the fore leg, Fig. 14%, that 
has a hind edge very thin and quite sharp, 
which the leatherworker made still sharper by 
scraping it with his knife. The curve of this 
bone is apparently made purposely for the 
convenience of the leatherworker. 


S ierws pelt was placed over the small log 
which had been put against the tree and the 
hide was held in place by placing the skin of 
the head between the notch and the tree; the 
skin of the tail end being near the ground, 
rig. 14%. As he removed the hair by push- 
ing downward with the shaver, he skillfully 
shifted the hide to suit his purpose. 

As a rule, both savage and white use a 
“beam” made of a four-foot log free from 
knots and about a foot or a trifle less in di- 
ameter. With the bark removed, leaving a 
smooth surface, Figs. 13 and 1314 shows the 
kind used in the settlement, which is an im- 
provement on the rude log of the Indians and 
our Pioneer Americans. 

When the log was ready it was placed with 
one end on the ground and the other about 
three feet above the ground, Fig. 141. 
The skin of the deer was now placed 
over the log with the neck part extending 
one-half foot or more beyond the top end 
of the log. The man now held the skin 
in place by pressing his abdomen forcibly 
against the upper end of the log, often he 
put a flat stick between his body and the 
skin covered end of the log or beam, this 
prevented the skin from sliding or slip- 
ping, Fig. 1314. 

With the rib of a buffalo, ox or horse, 
or the leg bone of a deer, he pushed 
firmly down on the skin, or he used a 
grainer like those in Fig. 15A, 15B and 15C. It was slow 
work, but a good man could thus grain over a dozen skins 
a day and the old-time Indians have been known to wear a 
buckskin suit of clothes twenty-four hours after the deer 
was killed, but slower work produced best results. 

The brains of the deer were very generally used for tan- 
ning the hide; sometimes they were just rubbed on as they 
were scooped out of the skull, other times they were mixed 
with water and made into a sort of a paste and rubbed over 
the hide, but in this case our particular old Pioneer im- 
mediately after removing the hide from the body of the 
deer, took the lower jaw off the skull, and put the upper 
part of the head, containing the brains, into the ashes of 
his campfire, where they were allowed to warm up and 
become partly cooked during the night. Then the skull was 
split open, the brains removed nearly entire and placed in 
a vessel of slightly warm water, all the splinters of bone 
from the broken skull were carefully picked out of the 
brains and the blood and other impurities washed out, then 
the brains were removed to another dish of tepid water 
and allowed to simmer over a slow fire for sixty minutes, 
the water by this time was a muddy color. 

The brains of the deer were very generally used for tan- 
ter allowed to escape between the fingers until a small heap 
of the brains was left in the palm of the hand, the hands 
were then rubbed together until the brains 
became pasty; by this means all the brains 
were made into a pasty mass. Now about 
two-thirds more water was added to the 
brain water, almost filling the dish or pan 
or basin. 

Our old frontiersman next took the hide 
from the water where it had been soaking, 
and after carefully rinsing it, he wrung out 
what water he could with his hands, then 
linding a small limb on a tree not more than 
six feet from the ground, Fig. 12, he slipped 
the head and neck of the deerskin under and 
over the limb. 


FTER passing the skin of the head and 
+ 4 neck under and over the limb, he pains- 
takingly folded the neck part lengthwise 
along the center of the skin of the body and 
twisted it until the fore legs were reached. 
The limb of the tree was securely held with 
a loop of the hide. The skin of front legs 
was folded inside the pelt lengthwise; then 
the edges of the belly were folded in the 
same manner, and next the skin of the hind 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


A.C. Gilbert’s 
Own Column 


HIs month I am going to ask 
"ih ae indulgence while I take all 
the space in my column to tell you 
something of my own story. 


My reason for this is that I want 
my boy friends (and I think I may 
count more of these in the world than 
any other single individual) to know 
what I have been through myself and 
why I feel that every boy should be 
trained for skill, adeptness, knowl- 
edge, popularity and leadership. 


| am not very far past boyhood 
myself. It seems only yesterday that 
[ landed at the little university in 
Oregon from my boyhood home in 
northern Idaho. 


I was interested in three outside 
things: athletics, sleight-of-hand, and 
scientific experiments. 


In the Northwest I went in for 
wrestling, got beaten the first year, 
and the second year won the Pacific 
Coast championship. 


I also went in for pole vaulting 
and broke the Northwest record, be- 
side winning the track championship 
of that section. 


Then I went to Yale, won the “Y” 
in three different branches, took the 
wrestling championship of the United 
States, took first honors as all-round 
gymnast, and twice broke the world’s 
pole vaulting record. 


But all the time I devoted every 
possible spare moment to my scien- 
tific experiments. This work of mak- 
ing science understandable, fascinat- 
ing and useful to boys helped me earn 
my way through college and led me 
into my life work of making mechani- 
cal toys. 


This is a lot for a man to talk about 
himself, you will admit. 


But I want you to know these 
things to see therein where I got the 
inspiration to build the Master Hand 
Library for Boys which my publish- 
ers are now offering. 
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The real story 
of a real boy 


Keeping Up 















A story for 
wide-awake fathers 


With Father 


In which Jim Craig tells how he got new 
power of Leadership 


\ K 7E HAVE a new game at our house, my two brothers 

and I. We call it “Keeping Up With Father.” We 
just hit on the name all of a sudden on last Christmas 
day while we were going through the pictures and titles 
of ten corking books that father had smuggled in on the 
quiet and put with my presents. It sounds funny, but 
we couldn't “see” our other presents for a while. 

You want to know about that game and why we named 
-. 

Well, father is a very busy man, but he knows a tre- 
mendous lot of interesting things about science, and engi- 
neering and chemistry, and magic, and wireless, and 
electricity, and athletics. He had always been keen 
about magic and tricks of all kinds. So he got us to 
like these things, too. 

Then he discovered that set of books which let us 
right into a lot of wonderful secrets. 

Here are some of the things we learned: How to 
understand the wonders of the Radio Telephone and 
Broadcasting and how to build your own Wireless Outfit. 
How to train to become a champion athlete, to be a 
champion pole vaulter, high jumper or broad jumper. 

How to do the strange rope tricks of the Davenport 
Brothers, who, as you know, made everybody think they 
had spiritualistic powers until their secrets were exposed. 

How to master the secrets of Hydraulic and Pneu- 
matic Engineering, Coin Tricks and Chemistry, how to 
do some of the amazing tricks that made such magicians 
as Herrmann and Kellar famous. 

How to build all kinds of wonderful and useful things 
at home with a few tools and a carpenter’s bench. 

How to be able to talk about big inventions intelli- 
gently and explain them to others. 

The ‘set contains these ten. wonderful volumes: 

Radio Telephone and Broadcasting, Boy Athletics, 66 
Stunts with the Electric Motor, 75 Electrical Toys and 
Tricks, Chemistry, Hydraulic and Pneumatic Engineer- 
ing, Signal Engineering, Carpentry, Knots and Splices, 
Coin Tricks. 

I think I have told you enough about these books to 
make you long to possess a set yourself. But, to give 
you any real idea of all the splendid information there 
is in these books is quite beyond me. Just think of 
having a quick answer to all questions that come up in 
the wonderful fields covered by these volumes. 

I only hope for your sake that someone will give you 
this great set of books. And I'll bet you right now, that 
if your father gets this marvelous Boy's Library for you, 
he will have just about as much fun with it as you do. 

But here! I haven't told you the name of this set, or 
who wrote it. 

It is called the Master Hand Library (ten books in 
all), and it was got up by Mr. A. C. Gilbert. You know, 
the man who invented the building sets (Erector) and 
all those other sensible toys we get for Christmas and 
Birthday and Vacation presents—I mean the mechanical 
ones that teach us engineering and carpenter work, and 
wireless and magic and chemistry. 

Believe me, he knows how to write for boys! He 
ought to, for he was “some boy” himself. 

That game I told you about—“Keeping Up With 
Father”— is more fun than anything we ever played. 
That’s pretty strong when you think of football, hockey 
and all that. 


But this is another kind of fun. It is planning and 
building and doing experiments in wireless and chem- 
istry and everything else that men do. 

It beats school learning all to pieces, and you haven't 
any idea what a lot of interesting things, which you 
never dreamed of before, you can get from Mr. Gilbert’s 
books in almost no time. 

JIM CRAIG. 


Don’t Send a Single Nickel 


ATHERS, mothers, sisters, brothers, aunts! You 

have read Jim’s own story. He knows what he is 
talking about because he has read Mr. Gilbert’s fasci- 
nating books from cover to cover and in his spare 
moments has gathered a perfectly surprising fund of 
information and inspiration on the things of popular 
science which every man must know to be well-rounded. 


Jim didn’t tell you, but they have wrought a wonder- 
ful change in him. His father tells us he has gone 
ahead with leaps and bounds—so far as popularity is 
concerned—since he began reading and using the Master 
Hand Library. Jim wasn’t naturally a leader, but some- 
how he seems to be chosen now for the job whenever 
the boys get together. He seems to be always a few 
steps ahead of the procession. 


But how about the Boy you have in mind? Don’t you 
think these books would make a great present for him? 


It is all very simple. Just send the coupon without any 
money, and we will send you the entire st of ten books. 
When they arrive you pay the postman $3.50 and these 
wonderful books are yours. The set is ready for imme- 
diate shipment. 

Upon receipt of your coupon we will also send you, 
with Mr. Gilbert’s compliments, a copy of his 160 page 
book, “Boy Engineering,” in which you will find many 
interesting and fascinating things. 


Send this 





{THE MASTER HAND 
fi PUBLISHING CO. 
, i. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


for the ten volumes. 








RAUILIC 
PNEUMATIC .~ 
ENGINEERING 












Please send me A. C. Gilbert’s Master 
Hand Library for boys. I agree to pay 
the postman $3.50 in complete payment 


B."..—10 7 
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Dan Beard’s 


McCURDY, Rome, Ga.; 
Cinton Shaeffer, Fraser, lowa; M. 
Liddell Randolph, Bayou Goula, La.; 
Joseph Kolbezen, La Junta, Colorado; 
Harry Torbert, Charleroi, Pa.; Ralph 
Rossomme, Charleroi, Pa.; W alter Raubi- 
check, Newtown, Conn.; Melvin Thomp- 
son, Richmond, Va.; Millard Gibson, 
Bakersfield, Cal.; Joel Wood, Haralsen, Ga. 
See August issue of Boys’ Lire, page 28, 
for reply to your questions. 


Dear Dan BEArpD: 

My brother and I have invented a small 
article which we wish patented. Will you 
kindly advise us to whom to send it and 
how? Will it be necessary to pay a patent 
attorney if it is not accepted? 

Yours truly, 
HOoL.is 

Sherman Mills, Me. 

You can send to the U. S. Patent Office, 
Washington, D. C., for application for 
your patent and instructions as to filing 
your claim. Any attorney will help you if 
you need help. 


ALCOLM 





A. 1NGALLs. 


Dear Dan BEARD: 

Please tell me where the headquarters 
are and where I could get the literature for 
the Girl Scouts? 

Yours sincerely, 
VELMA WEBER. 

Ottawa, Kans. 

National Headquarters of the Girl Scouts 
are at 189 Lexington Ave., New York City. 





Dear Dan Bearp: 

I am interested in forestry, and I would 
like to ask a few questions concerning it. 
I am sixteen and will graduate from high 
school next year. 

What are the duties and the salary of a 
ranger ? 

What education is required of a ranger 
and, if a college course is needed, what is 
the closest forestry school to my home? 

Thanking you in advance, 

A Reaper oF Boys’ LIFE. 

See answer to Donald K. Albertson, page 
28, August Boys’ Lire. 





Dear Dan BEarD: 

I take the Boys’ Lire and I think it is a 
good magazine. 

I made fire drill but I would call it a 
smoke drill as I could get it to smoking 
but could not get a fire, so I thought I 
would ask you if you would help me. First 
is balsam fir good for the drill and fire 
board? And could you tell me what to 
use for tinder? I used pencil shavings 
and birchbark and they would not work. 

WILFRED WRIGHT. 

Harbor Springs, Mich. 

See the Handbook for Boys. 





Dear Dan BEarp: 

I am a tenderfoot in troop 1 of this city 
and am very much interested in woodcraft 
and scouting. Would you please give me 
the titles of some books on these subjects, 
especially the bow and drill method of 
fire-making and their authors. 

I am a subscriber to Boys’ Lire and thor- 
oughly enjoy reading your Scouting sec- 
tion and would be very grateful for any 
points you could give me on bow and drill, 
fire-making and their authors. 

GarRNeETt W. Jones, 
Wolf Patrol, Troop 1, 
San Bernardino, 

835 Mayfield Ave. 

P. S—Would you please tell me what 
woods I could use for making a fire set 
that I could get here in Southern California. 


See the Handbook for Boys. 


Calif. 


Dear Dan BEarp: 

I hope I am not bothering you but would 
you please answer some questions for me? 

1. Where may I get some soft, strong, 
low-priced leather? 

2. Out of what kind of material can you 
make a bowstring? 

3. Will poplar wood make a good bow, if 
not what wood will make a good bow? 

Please answer as soon as possible. 

Curtis SHEPARD, Columbus, Wis. 

1. Of any harness maker or leather 

dealer. 


couting 











AS TO DELAYS 
OYS’ LIFE wishes to apologize for the delays in answering some of 
B your questions. The fact is, Mr. Beard has been simply snowed 
under by interrogations from boys, yes and girls, too, from all over 
the country. He hopes to get out from under the drifts soon. In the 
meantime he and the rest of us bespeak your patience. 


AND A FEW SUGGESTIONS 

Please remember first that Mr. Beard is a very busy man, and that your 
letters are only a few of the thousands that come to him. He wants to help 
everyone but—have a heart! Don’t ply him with questions you can just 
as well find the answer for yourself by a little or even a considerable ef- 
| fort. A scout should be mentally awake to dig things out for himself when- 
i ever possible. 
| Why not try digging in your own public library? It is safe to say that 
| you could find fifty per cent. of the things you want answered right there 
| for the looking. 

For Instance. A boy from Pennsylvania wants to know if Dr. Cook 
really discovered the North Pole, if he is still living and where. This is 
an interestIng subject, but one which the questioner could discover points 
about for himself. Why not try it? 

Another wants to know the address of Scribners. Where are your 

eyes, Boy? You can answer your own question by looking in the book 
advertisements in any one of a dozen magazines. Your local bookseller 
| knows it also, so does your librarian. 
ii Then there is the boy who having read one of Zane Grey's books wants 
| to know if there was a real person named Lewis Wetzel, how many brothers 
and sisters Betty Zane had, and what were their names, while another asks 
Dan Beard how Mr. Grey gets the information that he bases histories on? 
Why pick on Dan Beard? If you must know these things write Mr. Grey 
himself in care of his publisher. 


STUDY MERIT BADGE PAMPHLETS 

Then again there are a number of legitimate questions which you could 
easily answer for yourself by consulting the right Merit Badge Pamphlet. 
For example, a Montana Scout asks how to tan hides. The Leather Work- 
| ing Merit Badge Pamphlet will tell him that and other interesting things 
along the same line, obtainable from the National Council Supply Depart- 
ment, price 15c. Also read your handbook and borrow your Scoutmas- 
ter’s. There's a great deal more than you realize right there if you look 
for it. Make use of all available sources first, then, if you want more, 
write Mr. Beard. 


AND AVOID FOOLISH QUESTIONS 

“I would like to know when the Boy Scouts will go to Europe again and 
|| which scout band will probably go. Please name the best band and second 
| best in the U. S."" Whew! Dan Beard isn’t a prophet and tell us how he 
could possibly name the best band, and even if he could, how would the 
others like it? 























2. Rawhide. 
3. Hickory makes a good bow. 
Archery Merit Badge Pamphlet. 


See 





Dear Dan BEarpD: 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
would tell me through Boys’ Lire where I 
could get some flint. I am making a flint- 
lock gun. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Francis C. Wixrson, East Palatka, Fla. 

See Camping Merit Badge Pamphlet. 
Our Supply Department can help you. 





| se most difficult problem | encoun- 

tered as leader of my patrol was keep- 

i ing up the regular attendance at patrol 

\ meetings. We have a good attendance 

i} now, but at first no more than four would 
attend meetings. 

i Here is how I made them come to meet- 

ings. Most of the boys were interested 

Hi in different things. For example, one of 

the boys was interested in hikes and of 

course knew more about it than the rest 

of the fellows. Then we would call upon 

him to tell us facts about hiking which 


would lengthen into a discussion. The 


prize of $5.00 for the best letter answer- 
ing the following question: How I solved 
the most difficult problem I ever had as 


| 
| 
i 1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a 
| The experience must 


leader of my patrol. 





| relate to the handling of the patrol or any 

part of a patrol down to a single scout. 

Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under 
eighteen years of age may compete. 

3. Description must be typewritten, or 
written legibly in ink on one side of 
paper only. 

! 4. Letters must not exceed 1,000 words. 





| Patrol Leaders’ Contest 
i Winner Patrol Leader, David Kaliner, Troop 108, Philadelphia 


i Honorable mention is made of the letters of Arthur F. Heindrich, 
| Robert Bond and Robert Swank 


Contest 


Dear Dan BEARD: 

Would you please answer some questions 
for me? 

First—In Hazelton there is one scout 
troop. Hazelton being quite distant from 
me I became a Pioneer Scout. All our 
mail is addressed to Hazelton. The com- 
munity in which I live is a farming com- 
munity and is known as the —— district. 
In choosing the name for a patrol, flag or 
other thing requiring a troop name, would 
I be in Troop 2, Hazelton, or Troop 1 ——? 

Second—Is a scout allowed to wear parts 
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next week we would discuss knot tying, 
and so on week after week. ometimes 
the discussion became a debate and the . 
best speaker would be awarded a prize. 
Prizes would also be given at the discus- 
sions. The boys became sc eager to win 
the prizes that they all attended reg- 
ularly. 

Of course this did not take up all our 
time, so we had time for other duties, 
but we had a full patrol to attend to it. 
Therefore, since every fellow in our patrol 
pm pr in everything, we soon caught up 

got ahead of the other patrols. 


Rules 

5. The name, address and age of the 
author, and his troop number should ap- 
pear in the upper right-hand corner of 
the first page of manuscript. 

6. Manuscripts must be marked * ‘For 
the Patrol Leaders’ Contest,” and must 
reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE 
will act as judges of the letters submitted 
and any letter, whether prize winning or 
not, is to be available for publication. 
















BOYS’ LIFE 


Section 


of the uniform without insignia? 

Third—Can a scout, and should he, wear 
his uniform to school? 

Fourth—Can a scout go with a hunting 
party in which the other members are not 
scouts and hunt with them? 

I should be much obliged to you if you 
would answer these questions. 

PIONEER ScouT WALTER GREENWOOD. 
Hazelton, Idaho. 

Pioneer scouts are not members of any 
troop, although you are welcome to visit 
any troop any time and if you can it is 
advisable that you join. 

You can wear a suit without insignia but 
you should have your insignia. 

Yes, you can wear your uniform to 
school. 

Yes, you can hunt with others who are 
not scouts but don’t forget your scout laws. 





As to the Wild Life Conservation Bill 


Kenneth B. Arrington of Milford, Iowa, 
wants to know about the Wild Life Con- 
servation medal. The conditions for earn- 
ing this medal are described on page 247 
of the Handbook for Boys. Application 
for the medal is made to Dr. William T. 
Hornaday, New York Zoological Garden, 
Bronx Park, New York, with detailed 
statement of service rendered upon which 
claim is based, with affidavit of scoutmaster 
and others in a position to testify as to 
the accuracy of claims. For further in- 
formation write Mr. E. S. Martin of the 
Editorial Department, National Council 
Headquarters. 


New Merit Badge Subjects Suggested 


The following suggestions for new merit 
badges have been received from scouts and 
referred to the proper committee. Albert 
Krencher of Detroit, Mich., suggests a 
Merit Badge in Motion Picture Operation. 
Francis Dixon, McFarland, Calif., sug- 
gests one in Rabbit Keeping. 


As to Pioneer Scouts 


Earl Brown of Montpelier, Ohio, wants to 
know if there is any branch of Scouting in 
which he can qualify by himself as he is 
ten miles from a scout center. Surely. He 
can become a Pioneer Scout. Write the 
Pioneer Scout Department at National 
Council Headquarters for information. I 
don’t know, Earl, of any free radio mail 
instruction by the U. S. Army. Read Boys’ 
Lire Radio Department pages. They are 
full of information. 

Burnel V. Olson, Leonardville, Kans., 
and George Hand, Jr., Rawlins, Wyoming, 
also please note first point above. Get into 
Scouting again as soon as possible, boys. 
We're glad you like it well enough to be 
scouts wherever you are. 


Pine Tree Patrols 


Leonard Beard of Thrift Ranch, Burk- 
burnett, Texas, writes: “A few of us boys 
wish to know about the Pine Tree Patrol. 
What it is, its qualifications and everything 
about it, in general.” 

See page 28 of August or page 51 of the 
July issue of Boys’ Lire. 

Ted Wallace of Madison, Wis., asks if 
his Pine Tree Patrol could get satisfaction 
from a home-made cart? Why not? Go 
to it and read Pine Tree Jim’s Book for 
plans of carts, also Pine Tree activities. 


Nature Queries 


John Lardner of Great Neck, Long 
Island, wrote us long ago asking some 
spring bird questions. We are overwhelmed 
with penitence. His letters were among 
those snowed under. If he still wants to 
know: 1. Is the brown creeper a winter 
bird, that is, does it remain North in win- 
ter? Yes. 2. Which usually arrives first, 
the blue bird or robin? Robins occasion- 
ally stay all winter on Long Island. If 
they do make the southern trips they are 
usually back early in March. The blue bird 
arrives about the same time. See which 
you meet first yourself next spring. 3. 
What are the usual haunts of a thrush, 
woods or open? Woods and _ brushv 
thickets. 

A scout wants to know whether it hurts 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ANT ONE OF THESE 


From BOY’S LIFE? 








Read Every Offer Carefully 
Carrying charges to you are paid by us 























SCOUT NAME KNIFE 


The manufacturers of the famous “Keen-Kutter” 
cutlery make this knife especially for BOYS’ LIFE. 
It is 34% inches long. By an ingenious process your 
name and address is printed on the handle so there 
is no danger of your losing it. The Name on Knife 
has two blades of superior “Keen-Kutter” quality 
steel and is an exceptional knife in every respect. 

Given for selling one new yearly subscription 
and 30 cents (a total remittance of $2.30), or sent 
without charge for two new yearly subscriptions. 








THE GLOWNITE WATCH 
‘*“SHOWS TIME IN DARKNESS’”’ 


A sturdy carefully made timepiece. 16 size 
nickel case. The hands and numerals are coated 
with a substance containing genuine radium. Guar- 
anteed. Rigid construction and insulation insures 
timekeeping in spite of jars, jolts and rough usage. 

Given for selling one new yearly BOYS’ LIFE 
subscription (not your own) and $1.00 (a total re- 
mittance of $3.00), or for two new yearly subscrip- 
tions and only 50 cents (total $4.50). 


DELTA SPOT LIGHT ELEC. 
TRIC LAMP 


Latest thing in camp lamps. 
Has long distance reflector. A 
push of the thumb produces a 
powerful round spotlight with a 
range of 200 feet. Average 30 to 40 
hours’ continuous burning. Sold 
without battery to prevent damage 
in transit. Uses any No. 6 dry bat- 
tery which can be purchased any- 
where. 

Given for selling only one new 
yearly subscription and 50 cents (a 
total remittance of $2.50), or sent 
without charge for two new yearly 
subscriptions. 


FIREMAKING SETS 


Long the despair of Scouts who have had to 
make them for themselves with too often a scarcity 
of the right kind of material. Set consists of 
bow with leather thong, a drill, and drill socket. 
Notched fire board and package of tinder. 















_Given for selling only one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 25 cents (a total remittance of $2.25). 








SCOUT AX 


The official ax for the Boy Scouts 
of America, stamped with the em- 
blem. Handy at every turn on hike 
and in camp. Made of one piece of 
solid steel, hand-forged and coated with a non- 
rusting finish. Hickory handle. With slot for 
drawing nails. Given for selling only 2 New Yearly 
Subscriptions (remittance, $4.00). Or for One New 
Subscription and 50 cents. (Total remittance $2.50.) 

































BOYS’ LIFE $2.00 A YEAR 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine (In Clubs, $1.75) 
WITH OTHER MAGAZINES 
Not Guaranteed after November 10, 1922 
BOYS’ LIFE, Combined Rpfice” Club Price 
With American Agriculturist ........ $3.00 $2.50 

With American Woman and Youth’s 
y MURINE i ss 5c ctond's arrears 5.00 4.50 
With American Magazine and Woman’s 
Home Companion.............. 6.00 5.00 
(Both to one address) 
With Baseball Magazine.............. 4.00 3.50 
De oc noch. d.d:sodidninsia.e so 0% 7.00 5.75 
With Christian Herald.................. 4.00 3.25 
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Che 0 ITT re rer 4.50 3.75 
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With Little Folks and Pictorial Review. 5.50 4.25 
With McCall’s and Little Folks....... 5.00 4.00 
With McCall’s and Pictorial Review... 4.50 3.35 
ho errr 5.00 4.15 
With Modern Priscilla........-....... 4.00 3.45 
With Modern Priscilla and Today’s 
SOOOOIIIEE, 5 oos.6 ces cab veseee 5.00 3.80 
With National Sportsman.........-... 3.00 2.60 
With People’s Home Journal.......... 3.25 2.65 
With Physical Culture................ 5.00 4.25 
With Pictorial Review................ 3.50 3.25 
With Pictorial Review and Today's 
| ee eee eee cerete 4.50 3.75 
With Popular Science Monthly....... 4.50 4.25 
With Radio Broadcast.:.......ccccces 5.00 4.25 
With Review of Reviews...... siniestcec. see 4.50 
With St. Nicholas....... 64 5cbdeasaenee S25 
With Geeet 2 3 s06<as52 ee 3.50 
With Today’s Housewife.........-.... 3.00 2.50 
With World’s Work....... SOP RI as ae 6.00 4.75 
With Youth’s Companion............. 4.50 4.25 
With Youth’s Companion and Pictorial 
eT SPER OD eR Pe eee 5.00 
Send all orders to BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

















SELF FILLER FOUNTAIN PEN 


Made especially for this magazine. The best Salz-made pen we 
have ever been able to offer complete with slip clip. Fills by 
pressing coin or pencil in slot in side of barrel. 14 Karat gold 
pen point. Fully guaranteed for service. 

Given for selling one new yearly subscription (remittance $2.00). 


EASTMAN CAMERA 


A real camera ' 
with the reputation 
of the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company be- 
hind it. Makes a 
picture 14% x 1% 
inches. Loads in 
daylight with No. 00 
Cartridge Premo 
Film. It is substan- 
tially constructed, 
has automatic shut- 
ter for time and 
snapshot exposures. 
Its negatives are of 
such quality that 
enlargements can easily be made from them. 

Given for selling one new yearly subscription and 
86 cents (a total remittance of $2.80), or sent with- 
out charge for two new yearly subscriptions. 


SPECIAL SCOUT COMBINATION 

1. Khaki Web Belt. 1%” wide, gun metal Scout 
buckle and two belt hooks for carrying knife and 
rope. (Give loose waist measure in inches when 
ordering.) 

2. Whistle. Marked with official emblem. By 
this means Scouts can signal one another or call 
help in emergencies. 

3. Khaki Lanyard. Wear your whistle or scout 
knife on it. Lends a “snappy” touch to the scout 











uniform. Made of best quality braid, with sliding 
knot and loop for attaching whistle or knife. 

ALL THREE articles given for selling only one 
new yearly subscription and 25 cents (a total re- 
mittance of $2.25). 








SUNWATCH 


This wonderful Sun- 
watch made by the well 
known Ansonia Clock 
Company is known as 
“the tickless_ time- 
piece.” It’s a sundial, 
watch and compass all 
in one and so ingen- 
iously designed that its 
beautifully finished 
brass case closes to a 
thickness of % of an 
inch and has no wheels 
or springs to get out of 
order. Dan Beard says, 
“I would like to see 
every Scout have one.” 


Given for selling only 
two new yearly sub- 
scriptions (total remit- 
tance $4.00) or sent for 
sending one new yearly 
subscription and 
— (total remittance 

5.) 

















GOOD QUALITY BRASS 
CASE COMPASS 


Eight-pointed, jeweled cen- 
ter. 1% in. diameter. Sent 
Prepaid for selling two new 
yearly subscriptions at $2.00 
(remittance $4.00). Or given 
for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 50 cents (total re- 
mittance $2.50). 








HANDBOOK FOR 
BOYS 


Paper binding; revised 
edition. This book has 
been thoroughly brought 
up-to-date, and contains 
the new requirements for 
many of the merit badges. 
Generously illustrated ; 
new cover with a famous 
Leyendecker design. 

Given for selling one 
new yearly’ subscription 
(remittance $2.00). 





These articles are given for securing new yearly subscriptions, which must not be your own new or your own renewal or any renewal of a present subscription 
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From the International Conference 
S this issue of Boys’ Lire goes to press 

4 your Chief Scout Executive is just 
back from Europe, where he has been at- 
tending the International Scout Conference 
in Paris, and a great conference it was, too, 
representing thirty-two different countries, 
uid at large mass-meetings open to the 

public including a body of from three to 
four thousand persons. America was rep- 
resented by a committee designated by the 
Cha.rman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff, as fol- 
lows: Hon. Myron T. Herrick, Mr. Walter 
W. Head, President Omaha Local Council ; 
Mr. Clarence H. Howard, President St. 
Louis Local Council; Lorne W. Barclay 
and James E. West. Mr. Herrick unfor- 
tunately had to leave France before the 
Conference, but was represented by his as- 
sistant, Mr. Sheldon Whitehouse. Lt.-Gen. 
Sir Robert S. 5S. Baden-Powell was elected 
as the permanent chairman of the Confer- 
ence, but he very graciously inv.ted repre- 
sentatives from the different nations to serve 
as chairmen of different sessions. The 


morning sessions, open to delegates only, 


of whom there were about two hundred, 
were most interesting gatherings and re- 
vealed more than ever how big a part 


Scouting is playing < among the nations of 
the world today. As Chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee, the Chief Scout Execu- 
tive was in the thick of things and had a 
fine opportunity to judge how seriously 
these delegates from so many diverse na- 
tions took their boy problem and how en- 
thusiastic was their faith that Scouting was 
the solut.on of this problem. 

The Chief Scout Executive also visited 
three different varieties of French Scout 
Camps. In Manchester, England, he also 
visited a typical troop camp, and in London, 
with Mr. Clarence H. Howard, attended a 
wonder fully impressive mass- meeting, as 
well as a dinner given in honor of Sir 
Robert S. S. Baden-Powell by the London 
County Council. At both the mass-meet- 
ing and the dinner Mr. Clarence H. 
Howard spoke very effectively on the spirit 
of Scouting as it was being interpreted by 
the 550,000 members of the Boy Scouts of 
America. The Chief Scout Executive, in 
response to a definite request, explained the 
organization and routine procedure of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Everywhere Scout- 
iv? was flourishing and firmly established. 
Fine work is wed done, and we can get 
many literesting and valuable suggestions 
from all these over-seas organizations. 

The Conference was very much worth 
while, in that it brought the various nations 
together in more definite form through the 
organization of an International Committee 
consisting of nine members, including Mr. 
Mortimer L. Schiff and Hon. Myron T. 
Herrick, of*the Boy Scouts of America; 
Lord Hampton and Sir Alfred Pickford, 
of Great Britain; Major Lieberath, of 
Sweden; M. Marty, of France; Dr. A. B. 
Svojsik, of Czécho-Slovakia ; Count di Cap- 
pegna, of Italy, and Herr E. Teuber, of 
Austria; and ex-officio, without votes, Chief 
Scout Sir Robert Baden-Powell and also 
Hubert S. Martin, C.B.E., the director of 
the International Bureau, International 
Commissioner. 

One very interesting development of the 
Conference was the arrangement whereby, 
at the personal expense of Mr. Walter W. 
Head and Mr. Clarence H. Howard an in- 
vitation was extended to Captain Francis 


Gidney, Chef Campmaster and Director of 
Training of the British Boy Scouts, to visit 
the United States and participate in the 


Conference of Scout Executives to be held 
at Blue Ridge. Similar invitation was ex- 
tended to the French Boy Scouts for them 
to delegate a representative to attend the 
Conference at the expense of the American 
Committee for Devastated ['rance. Un- 
doubtedly the Executives who attend this 
Conference, from S« ptember 12th to 19th, 
will carry back home a number of valuab le 
suggestions received from these two men, 
as well as a more definite impression as to 
the value of the world brotherhood of 
scouts. 

The Chief Scout Executive comes back 
prouder than ever of the wonderful record 
of accomplishment of the Boy Scouts of 





\merica during the past twelve years, but 
also keenly alive to the need of more ag- 
gressive leadership on the part of all scout 
officials so that we may through co-opera- 
tion impress the true scout spir.t upon each 
and every one of our large army of members 
and as a national movement contribute our 
part to a better understanding among the 
different peoples of this 
great world. After all, 
as I heard Ambassador, 
Sir Auckland Geddes 
point out on board the 
magnificent Mauretania 
on the way back, in a 
public address to we f gee 
sengers, it is a lack of 
understanding among 
different nations which 
has been responsible for 
most of our difficulties 
in the past. Everyth'ng 


which promotes closer 
relationship and _ better 
understanding helps to 


advance the progress of 
civilization and bring 
happiness and prosperity 
and the richness in life’s 
experiences. As scouts, 
through the international 
organization, we can 
contribute to this end 
materially. 


To Take Part in In- 


ternational Health 
Exposition 


MB; JOSEPH C. 
W HITNAH sends 
us this interesting state- 
ment from Oakland, Cal. 

‘The Boy Scouts of 
\merica will have an op- 
portunity to prove their 
skill and strength against 
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cil, it is natural that the Scouts will have 
an outstanding part in the show. There 
w ll be competitive showings that will call 
into play all the training ‘the best troops 
have had. The scouts of Oakland will 
have complete charge of traffic both indoors 
and outdoors at the magnificent Municipal 
Auditorium where the show will be given. 

“All the details of the 
competitive events have 
not been worked out. 
Plans are being perfect- 
ed for a system of dem- 
onstrat.ons with liberal 
prizes, and for trans- 
portation so that scouts 
from the most remote 
centers may journey to 
California and partici- 
pate. 

Each of the first class 
councils will reccive let- 
ters from Oakland Coun- 
cil extending the invita- 
tion and outlining the 
events. Further details 
are to be announced 
through Boys’ LiFe. 


Some Eagles 

ROOP 12, of West 

Haven, Conn., under 
the New Haven Council, 
known as the Eagles’ 
Patrol, is rightly consid- 
ered a banner troop in 
its state. No scout holds 
less than seven merit 
badges and the aggre- 
gate number of badges 
is 270. 

It has eight Eagles, 
one Star and four F.rst 
Class Scouts. It contains 
three pairs of brothers 
—all Eagles—and two 
Jamboree scouts. Eagles 








the Scouts of the world 
at Oakland, California, 
in November, when there 
will be held an Interna- 
tional Health and Safety 
Exposition in which the 
play a large part. 

“Invitations are going out to the 700 first 
class councils in America and to those in 
foreign countries which have shown a lively 
interest in Scouting. Among the foreign 
countries expected to compete is Denmark, 
where Scouting has been carried on inten- 
sively for many years. 

“The Exposition will be given over to 
educational work along lines of health and 
safety. Both these features looming large 
in the program of every Boy Scout Coun- 


Boy Scouts will 


Capt. Francis Gidney learning the 
vays of the cowboy 


Christian Mathiesen and 
Julius De Wick have 
both been six years in 
scout service and are 
both about to be regis- 
tered as assistant scoutmasters. The troop 
has represented its council for several years 
il every state contest. 


Some Notable Hikes 


IVE scouts, including three Eagles and 
their Scoutmaster, Charlie Jackson, also 
. Merit Badge Scout, went by bicycle from 
Columbia, S. C., to Washington, D. C., last 
summer, carrying a message from Gover- 
nor Harvey to President Harding. They 
camped along:the road and did the.r own 
cooking. 
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scouts who carried greetings of South Carolina Governor to the President, 


with Senator Dial 
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Chief Scout Executive 


Ten Eagle Scouts from Rock Island, II1., 
together with Scout. Executive D. B. Berg- 
quist and the chairman of a local troop 
committee, took a week’s hike into Wis- 
consin in their truck, visiting cities and 
other points of interest en route. The hike 
was a great success. 


Mohawk Indian Village 


Once again the Mohawk Indian Village 
erected and conducted by scouts was a big 
feature, last September, of the Eastern 
States Exposition, at Springfield, Mass. 
Each of the ten states represented ex- 
hibited a Merit Badge booth, displayed 
and conducted by a Scout Council chosen 
from each state. Scouts taking part in 
these displays were selected as a result of 
local competition based on cred table ex- 
hibits and general good Scouting. The 
Village included a model museum with the 
ten merit badge booths, a model camp in 
which the scouts lived during the Exposi- 
tion and a demonstration field for games, 
pow-wows, etc. 


Acquire New Camp Site 

Troop 1 of Bridgeton, N. J., has just 
purchased a cottage and adjoining prop- 
erty at Tumbling Dam Park, which is to 
be turned into an ideal permanent camp 
for both summer and winter use. 


Boy Scouts Save the Day 


Boy Scouts are always ready to lend a 
hand when an emergency arises. This is 
what they did last summer in Natchez, 
Miss., as reported by the Chairman of the 
Publicity Comm.ttee of the local Rotary 
Club. 

Boy Scouts of Natchez, Mississippi, took 
an important part in the harvesting of truck 
crops of the section adjacent to the city 
and had it not been for the timely aid given 
the growers would have suffered material 
losses. 

In this immediate territory trucking is a 
new industry and at the time that toma- 
toes, cabbage and other vegetable crops 
were ready for market, the growers were 
faced with the question of drawing regular 
labor from work in crops of cotton and 
corn at a time when needed most, or find- 
ing additional help that could be depended 
on. 

Confident that the Boy Scouts of Natchez 
would be glad to take advantage of the 
opportunity to earn money during vacation 
the boys’ work committee of the 
Natchez Rotary Club took up the matter 
of the Boy Scouts working in the packing 
sheds with the growers. They found that 
the truckers were only too glad to have the 
scouts and in turn, when the matter was 
presented to the boys, practically all the 
members of the several troops turned out. 

Tomatoes are packed green for ship- 
ment to northern and eastern markets and 
turn pink by the time that they reach their 
destination. The Boy Scouts were busily 
engaged in the packing sheds doing the 
work of sorting, wrapping, packing and 
crating. The tomatoes are packed in crates 
of four baskets each and weigh about 22 
pounds. The Natchez scouts are proud of 
the fact that their first car was sold in 
New York City. It was probably the first 
shipped from Mississippi; 1,008 crates are 
packed in the standard vegetable car and 
the weight is about 22,000 pounds. The 
Scouts also handled the stamping and load- 
ing of crates into the cars. 

When the shipping season was over the 
truckers were unanimous in declaring that 
the Boy Scouts have saved the day and 
gave high praise to the efficiency and skill 
with which they had handled the work. 


Help Fire Prevention Week 


Don’t forget that October 2 to 9 is 
Fire Prevention Week throughout the 
United States and Canada. Do your share 
in promoting the fire prevention idea and 
in rendering any practical service you can 
think of by demonstrations, cleanups, etc. 
This is a work all Boy Scouts are pledged 
to help along in every possible way. 


October 
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A Busy Troop 


Troop 2, of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., re- 
cently enjoyed the unusual distinction of 
presenting thirteen of their twenty-two 
scouts to the Court of Honor and being 
awarded, aside from the recommendation 
to the National Court o, Honor for Honor 

Badge for Garrison fc, saving life, one 
Sti ar Scout, two Life Scouts, seventeen 
Merit Badges in ten different subjects, and 
three second-class scouts. Every one of 
their nine first-class scouts obtained one 
or more merit badges each, which con- 

stitutes a unique achievement in scouting 
so far as the information of local scout 
officials go. These nine scouts have won 
in all sixty-three merit badges and include 
one Eagle, one Star and one Life Scout. 


Scouts Get First Message 


It was a great day for the scouts of 
Waukegan and North Chicago, when 
through the president of their council and 
their Scout Executive, B. F. Edgar, they 
were permitted to broadcast a greeting to 
all Boy Scouts of America—the first mes- 
sage ever transmitted from the giant radio 
station at the Great Lakes Training Sta- 
tion. Following the message of greeting 
ag a big talk to scouts, the message sent 
by the Chief Scout Executive to the toy 
Scouts of America just previous to his 
departure for France was repeated and he 
program ended with the Scout Law. 


Good Turns Here and There 


Troop 1, Little Rock, Ark.—Sent books 
to crippled boys and flowers to sick, 
helped guide delegates and carried bags 
for teachers during convention, helped in 
city sanitary clean-up. 

Troop 1, Poguonnook Bridge, Conn.— 
Raised $100 for scout who had to have his 
foot amputated. This scout is now As- 
sistant Scoutmaster of troop. 

Troop 10, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—Cleaned 
snow off of street crossings and church 
property. 

Troop 3, Clarksburg, W. Va.—Acted as 
messengers at convention, distributed 
literature for Red Cross, assisted in health 
drive and tree planting, gave service to 
Civic Club, Y. W. C. A., ete., built and 
erected bird houses. 

Troop 6, Sandusky, Ohio.—Carried coal 
each day for invalid, mended chairs for 
church. 

Troop 1, Raritan, N. J.—Helped police 
officers to take care of street lights, 
helped decorate soldiers’ graves. 

Troop 1, Strousstown, Pa.—Shovelled 
snow, planted 1,500 pine trees, aided church 
work, dug cellar for town hall, assisted in 
parades. 

Troop 1, Helena, Mont.—Always on hand 
whenever it was called. 


A Good Job in Life Saving 


Life- saving training given Richard 1. 
Stickney of 431 Massasoit Road, as a mem- 
ber of Troop 14, Worcester, Mass., Coun- 
- enabled him to rescue his uncle, Horace 

Johnson, 50, of Brownville, Me., from 
jae near the Stringer dam on Lake 
Quinsigamond. Stickney, who is 16 years 
old, said that his training was of great 
assistance to him in his rescue work. Mr. 
Johnson, who is an expert swimmer, had 
been missing from the party for about five 
minutes and his nephew and brother were 
searching for him. Young Stickney went 
to the end of a long wharf near by, 
searched the waters for some sign of his 
missing relative and spied air bubbles ris- 
ing to the surface. He dived immediately 
and brought up his uncle, unconscious. 
Stickney’s. father came to his aid and to- 
gether they got Mr. Johnson to the shore. 
When located, Mr. Johnson was about 
seventy-five feet from shore in more than 
forty feet of water. Stickney adminis- 
tered first-aid treatment and removed all 
the water from the lungs. Artificial 
respiration came next, and upon the ar- 
rival of the police ambulance Mr. Johnson 
was rushed to the City Hospital, where he 
recovered. 
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Pictures of your pets with a 


BROWNIE 


With this simply-operated, Eastman-made 
camera, it’s good fun and good pictures from the 
start. 


Brownies (Box Type) $2.00 up 
Autographic Brownies up to $17.00 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. Tie Kodak City 

















workshop and looked about him. On 

the table were the dismantled remains 

of the last wireless set he had tried to make 
—a tangle of wires, cardboard tubes, — 
e 


Ss 1M BARKER stood in his little cellar 


ing-posts, tin-foil and odds and ends. 
had tried several times to make a “re- 
ceiver,” but it was “no go.” The things 


would not work at all. 

Many another boy would have quit right 
there. But Slim was not made that way. 
Instead, he w as more than ever determined 
to succeed. “The trouble with me -is I 
don’t know what I am doing,” said Slim to 
himself, “but here is where I get busy and 
learn—right off, quick, today.” Thereupon 
Slim slipped quietly out of the house and 
down to the Public Library where he 
secured a book on ‘Physics’ ’ and was back 
again in a jiffy. Slim opened the book to 
the part marked “Electricity and Magnet- 
ism” and sat down to read. 

It was “heavy going” at first but Slim 
finally seemed to discover something which 
interested him. Anyway, he quite forgot 
himself for nearly half an hour, so en- 
grossed was he in what he read. Suddenly 
he threw the book down. “I'll just try 
that for myself!” he exclaimed. “If it 
works then that is one new thing I have 
found out.” Slim cleaned up his table, 
took down two dry cells (the kind used 
for operating electric door-bells) and 
placed them side by side in front of him. 

These he connected with a_ short 
piece of copper wire by fastening one end 
of the wire to the middle binding-post on 
the top of one battery and the other end to 
the edge binding-post on top of the other 
battery. To each of the remaining binding- 
posts he fastened a wire about two feet 
long, but did not connect the ends of these 
wires: he just let them hang down as they 
were. Then Slim hunted in the nail box 
till he found an old iron bolt about three 
inches long, and around this bolt he wound 





IGURE 1 gives the hook up of a single 
tube receiving set, employing a vario- 
coupler and two variometers. This is an 
excellent hook up and of good selectivity. 





























about 4 feet of insulated electric bell wire, 
smoothly and evenly, leaving the ends of 
the wire to project about one foot from the 
coil. 

Slim had read that when a length 
of wire was wound or “coiled” around a 
piece of iron and a current of electricity 
passed through the wire lines of magnetic 
force would be developed in the space sur- 
rounding the coil, and the iron would be- 
come magnetized, and that the stronger the 
current the more powerful the magnet. 
Slim intended seeing if this was really the 
case, and to make sure the current was a 
strong one he had arranged to use two 
batteries instead of one. Rummaging in 
the nail box again he collected a dozen 
small tacks and laid them in a little pile 
on the table. Then he hooked the ends of 
the wires of the coil tightly to the ends of 
the two wires dangling from the batteries, 
thus causing an electric current to flow 
through the coil. All was ready for the 
test. Slim knew, from drawings he had 
seen, that a telephone receiver had little 
coils of wire inside it and that when the 
phone was working these coils must do 
something. He fancied that maybe they 
were made into magnets by the current in 
the coil. If so, that was how a phone 
operated. This made the experiment 
doubly interesting. Would it succeed? 


PICKING up the coil he brought it near 
the little pile of tacks, holding it so one 
end of the bolt nearly touched them. To 
Slim’s delight the tacks flew up and stuck 
tight to the bolt! Slim had made an 
electro-magnet. Surely this was what the 
coils in the phones were for, too. Slim 
had also learned and proven for himself a 
very important thing, namely, that a wire 
carrying an electric current is surrounded 
by a real but invisible magnetic field of 
force. He wondered just what the iron 
had to do with this and whether the field 
of force existed independently of the bolt. 


book he 


“Physics” 
found that the field did exist independently. 
The sole purpose of the bolt was to concen- 
trate this field and to show that it was a 


Going back to his 


magnetic one. Slim lookec again at his 
cardboard tubes wound with wire—the 
tubes he had made for the wireless set 
which did not work—and began, dimly, to 
understand. 

“I wonder,” he said, “if that is the rea- 
son cardboard tubes are wound with wire. 
And, if so, what has that to do with wire- 
less: and ‘why don’t they use iron inside 
them: and whoever thought of all this any- 
way: and—” well, Slim asked himself a 
lot of questions. 

Had anyone been there who knew about 
electricity Slim would have learned that 
those fields of magnetic force had a great 
deal to do with wireless. Moreover, he 
would have been told that wireless “waves” 
and magnetic fields of force were pretty 
nearly (but not quite) the same. No one 
was on hand to tell him these things and 
it was not till later he finally learned them. 
Certain it is, however, his next experiment 
brought him a marvelous, new idea. 

This experiment began in a curious way. 
It began with a rolling pin. Slim got the 
rolling pin because the colored cook had 
just left, complaining she was getting a 
“tuber” from overwork, and there was no 
one in the kitchen to say Slim could not 
take what he wartted. Around the rolling 
pin Slim wound ten feet of insulated bell 
wire. This made a nice coil about 2 inches 
across. Slipping it off the roller he fast- 
ened it in shape with a few pieces of string 
and then made another wire coil just like 
it. The ends of the wire in each coil pro- 
jected about a foot “for connections” as 
Slim said. Only the two coils were not to 
be connected together. Instead, one coil 
was to be hooked up to the batteries and 
the other— But you will have to wait 
until Slim gets to that part, for this idea 
he had was all his own. 
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The necessary pieces of apparatus are 
tabulated below: ————————————————————— 
Vario-coupler ; , 
Grid Variometer coupler to the left, the Grid Variometer 
Plate Variometer next and then the Plate Variometer. To 
Detector or “soft” tube prevent mutual interference ‘the Grid 
Tube socket Variometer may be turned on its side or it 
Vernier Rheostat a ? P 
Phone condencer, Grid Variomeler Phite Variometer 
Antenna Rotor . ‘Rotor 
Grid De 
Stator Condenser yoga 
Filament Stefor 
Roter Grid Leak 
ster = socket |, 
= Stator y 
round 
itcn YK 





.00025 Mfd. 
Grid condenser, 
00025 Mfd. 
Grid Leak 
6-Volt Storage Battery 
22%4-Volt Dry Battery 
Phones 
Antenna and Ground 
Two tin shields, 214” x 3” 
Dials or knobs for Vario-coupler, Vario- 





t. 


Ground. 


meters, Rheostat and Switches 
Two Switches and necessary switch 
points 
Binding-Posts (6) 
In assembling this set a _base-board 
about 15” long by 8” wide, and a pane! of 
the same dimensions will be needed. 


The three tuning elements may be placed 
in a row close to the panel, the Vario- 














Figure 1 


may be screened by using tin “screens,” 
one screen on each side of the Grid Vario- 
meter between the Vario-coupler on the 
one hand and the Plate Variometer on 
the other. These screens (Marked “X” and 

“Y” in both diagrams) are attached to 
wires and grounded by leading these wires 
to the ground of the set. 

It will be noted in this hook up, as well 
as in that shown in Fig. 2, the common 
point of contact between the “A” and “B” 
baiteries is on the positive or plus wire of 
the “A” battery. Should this common 
point be made at the negative or minus of 
the “A” battery, as was indicated in last 
month’s diagram, the grid leak must be 
carried from the grid side of the grid 
condenser directly to the minus of the “A” 
battery. Some tubes work better when 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


By 
N.Wrenn 


LIM had read in his text book in a 

chapter on Induction that when two 
coils of wire are placed near each other 
and a current of electricity is passed 
through the first coil, a magnetic field of 
force is set up, and.this field cuts into the 
second coil and induces therein another 
(but only momentary) current. The pres- 
ence of this second current may be detected 
with a sensitive Galvanometer. Every time 
a new current is made in the first coil a 
corresponding current will appear in the 
second coil. Slim wanted to try this. He 
had no galvanometer and did not know 
exactly what such a thing was but he had 
—HIS PHONES. This was Slim’s idea. 

He knew his phones were very sensi- 
tive to electric currents and he believed 
they would do as well as any galvano- 
meter—whatever that might be. Lay- 
ing the two coils side by side he attached 
the ends of the first coil to the ends of the 
battery wires, just as he had done with his 
electromagnet. Then he connected the 
ends of the wire of the second coil to the 
ends of his phone wires. As Slim 
“figured,” a current of electricity was now 
flowing through the first coil and this, by 
induction, must be causing another current 
to flow through the second coil which in 
turn ought to be working the phones. 
Slipping the latter over his head Slim 
heard—nothing. Not even a “peep.” Slim 
was disappointed, as well he might be. 
That grand idea was rather a fizzle. Or 
was the book right after all? How could 
one current make another current unless 
connected by wires? 

For a while Slim studied his apparatus. 
He was loath to admit himself beaten. 
Then, all of a sudden, “clap” he slapped 
his hand to his forehead. “Solid ivory 
from the neck up,” he muttered. “I forgot 
all about that.” Slim had just remembered 
that the current in the second coil—the 

(Continued on page 52) 





in the diagram. Two “B” batteries are 
necessary, however. For three tubes (a 
two-stage amplifier) a single storage bat- 
tery will hardly suffice. The variometers 
should be fully wound and the tubes and 
rotors as large as those used in the Vario- 











coupler. Under-wound, small Variometers 

hooked up as shown in this month’s dia- are of little value in this hook up. 

grams, but often they are more efficient 

if the common point of “A” and “B” VERY satisfactory modification of 
batteries is at the negative side of these sets may be made by employing 
the “A” battery. a Vario-coupler with 
The hook up shown § antenna Grid Condenser k Leak a tap at every seventh 
in Fig. 2 is the same . turn (after the first 
as Fig. 1, except that fc} + - fifteen) and a 21 or 
it is modified to in- Tube 23-plate variable con- 
clude an amplifier = denser placed across 
tube and necessary ap- «-Rheostat the ground for tuning 
paratus for one stage anginal between taps. This 
of amplification. The Coil eliminates the anten- 
additional parts are as na series of taps and 
follows: the switch and switch 
Transformer _| Ground a J points necessary for 
Amplifier tube (hard tube) = Two él Col. operating this series 
Tube socket with ctector tbe and also permits of 
“B” battery particularly close tun- 
Rheostat ing of the primary circuit. The condenser 
Necessary binding-posts, etc. acts as a resistance, however, and it is a 
his one-step amplifier may be question which plan is the better—the two 


operated on the same 6- Volt storage battery 
as is used for a single tube set, as indicated 


Antenna 


< 

















series of taps, or the variable condenser. 
Personally we prefer the two series of 
taps. In general, 
relative to con- 
densers, we believe 
that their use 
should be avoided 
(Con’t on page 52) 
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ET’S go nutting, fellows. “Nutting” 
not “nothing.” “Nothing” is about a 
little more than the sum total of the amount 
of work accomplished by old Idle Five 
Minutes up to date. 

It would not be so bad were he to con- 
fine his inactivities to himself, but he cer- 
tainly loves company in doing nothing but 
killing time. When he finds out that we are 
going nutting he’ll hide somewhere in the 
woods in the hopes of getting some fellow 
to stop work. We are looking for nuts 
but—old I. F. M. is not the kind of nut we 
want to collect. 

See, there he is hiding in the brush! 
Hit him with everything in the woods and 
let’s see if we can’t make him deader than 
deadwood in 2% minutes. 


Winners for October Think and Grin 


Fred Seed, St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin; 
L. Calkins, National City, California; 
William Keepcheen, Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire; A. O’Brien, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Glenn R. Negley, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Kelly Turner, Phoenix, Arizona; Edward 
K. Thompson, St. Thomas, North Dakota; 
Kenneth D. Pelton, Portland, Oregon; Carl 
Traxell, Rome, New York; Kenneth Rogers, 
Parish, New York; F. Wilson, Ashland, 
Oregon; Harry Selheimer, Fort Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania; Philip Crump, Lake- 
Port, California. 

Caught 


Johnny: Did you go fishing yesterday? 
Freddy: Yes. 
Johnny: Wojjer catch? 


Freddy : Five fish and a lickin’ from Dad. 





Sign Language 


Scoutmaster (speaking in large hall): 
Anyone who cannot hear me at the back of 
the room will please raise his hand. 


A Wish 


Smart Man: Say, sonny, what would you 
wish if you had just one wish? 

Bright Tenderfoot: I’d wish a wish that 
every time I wished a wish I could have the 
wish I wished. 


Two Performances 


Jack: Did you ever see Professor 
Thinkum play chess blindfolded? 
John: No, but I saw him slip down a coal 


hole with his eyes open. 





Let Me See 
Take any number (for convenience less 


than 100), double it and add 4 to the 
doubling; then multiply this sum by 5; to 
the product add 12 and multiply by 10. 
From this total deduct 320. If from this 
remainder you cut off the laSt two figures, 
the number that remains will be the one 
first chosen. Try it. 


Here’s Another 


Ask someone to think of a number with- 
out telling you what it is. Then, if it is 
a number of one digit, have him add 5, if 
of two digits, 50, and if of three, 500. Let 
him multiply the sum by 2 and from the 
product subtract the unknown number. 
Then ask him for the answer. It will be- 
gin every time with 1. Take off the 1, and 
you will have the original number. 
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Extra Notes 


Miss De Classic: I would like to look at 
some music; not new music, like this on 
the counter, but old music, real old. 

Store Boy (anxious to assist) : Yes’m. 
That on th’ topshelf is jus’ black with fly 
specks, an’ I guess they'll sell it cheap. 


i 








Question 


If a boy is a lad and the lad has a step- 
father, does that make the lad a step- 
ladder? 


Not for Getting 


“Tommy,” said his mother, reprovingly, 
“What did I say I would do to you if I 
caught you stealing jam again?” 

Tommy thoughtfully scratched his head 
with his sticky fingers. 

“Why, that’s funny, ma, that you should 
forget too. I can’t remember, either.” 








It’s a Period, Too 


Teacher (in English) : 
sentence without a verb. 

Willie: I know one, teacher. 

Teacher: Name it. 

Willie: Thirty days. 


Corrected 


There can be no 


Teacher: Bobby, how many times have 
you whispered today? 

Bobby: Onct. 

Teacher: Willie, what should he have 
said? 

Willie (eagerly): Twict. 

Prepared for the Worst 

“Come right on in, Jack,” said one scout 
to another. “He won’t hurt you. You 
know a barking dog never bites.” 

“Sure, I know that,” replied the cautious 


Jack, “but I don’t know how soon he’s going 
to stop barkin’. 


:” 





Danger!! 

It is reported that the following epitaph 
was found on a tombstone in an old west- 
ern graveyard: 

Here lie the remains of Thomas Gordon, 

Mouth almighty, teeth accordin’. 

Strangers tread lightly o’er this wonder, 

Should he open his mouth, you’re gone, 

by thunder. 


His Tale 
Judge: Tell the court, 
where the auto hit you. 
Rastus: Judge, if ah had been carryin’ 
red lights, they surely would ah been busted 
all to pieces. 


Sy 


— 


Rastus, exactly 
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‘GYM-BAL!" 


The best is the cheapest in 2 
the end 
THE shoe that will give you real service & 
and economy. ACY 
Top Notch Features WY 3 
Non-skid soles. 
2. ‘Tough resilient rubber. 
3. Uppers of long fibre Top Notch 
duck. 
4. Trimmings and ankle patches 
of real leather. 





















Gym Bals are great shoes for games and 
hikes and camping trips. They are fine 
indoors or outdoors, afloat or ashore. Be 
sure to have a pair or two in your summer 
equipment. If your shoe dealer doesn’t 
carry them in stock, he can get them for 
you. 
Here is a great book 

for boys free 
SEND for your copy of “Hiking, Camping 
and Sports. How To Keep Fit,” by 
Clint Little. Contains many suggestions 
to keep you well and husky and to give 
you speed. Be sure to write us a postal 
and ask for your copy today. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 


Dept. F, 





TOP NOTCH 


BEACON f= FALLS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Gym Bal regular cut. 

They are also made in ath- 
letic cut which laces to 
the toe caps. 
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Pops of 











This boy handles millions of dollars in gold coins as he 

f sensitive machines in the London 

are counted and weighed and imperfect 
coins are rejected 





» these 


ceeds them 
rit zi } 72% thre \ 
Sun Never Sets on American Territory 

T has long been the boast of the British that the sun 

never sets on their flag. The U. S. 
Survey has just discovered that on the longest day in the 
year, the sun never sets on the territory of the United 
States. In the longest day 
in June, at moment 
the sun sets on the islands of 
\laska it on the 
of Maine This 
when the length of daylight 


Coast and Geodetic 


the 


rises coast 


occurs 


reaches its maximum in 
Alaska on the Island of 
Attu, which is the western- 
most extremity of the Aleu- 
tian Islands. \t the same 
time Nome, Juneau and 
Ketchickan, \laska, are 
overtaken by night. At this 


to these ob- 
night at 
is only two 


time, according 
servations, the 
Point Barrow 
hours and forty minutes in 
length, while twilight actu- 
ally fades into the dawn. 
Cure for Seasickness 
\ ITH the great increase 
in sea travel this year 
many new efforts are being 
made to combat the ancient 
enemy of the voyager, sea- 
sickness. It is obvious, of 
course, that if the motion of 
the body can be reduced the 
seasickness will disappear. The best medicine on earth, 
or rather on the water, is to travel on a large boat, where 
the motion is slight, and to keep as near the center of 
the ship as possible. The best position, therefore, is some- 
where near the water line and directly the keel. 
\nother prescription is to keep the head in a horizontal 
position. The effect 


shooting championship of 


the title 


above 


esis 
Popul 





Fourtecn-year-old Johnny DePace, of 
New York, who has won the marble 


and the cup and medal that go with as 


to a length of a hundred feet or more. It is very valuable 
because it stores up a large supply of nitrogen, thus making 
it a valuable fertilizer. Since we have the longest sea 
coast of any country in the world, it is be- 
lieved an endless supply of this valuable 
chemical can thus be taken from the sea. 
The practise of transplanting seaweed has 
been common to China for centuries. 


Identification by the Hair 


O the unaided eye one hair looks much 
like another. Under the microscope a 
hair is found to have many characteristics 
which distinguish it. The diameter varies 
according to the part of the body from which 
it is taken. The coarsest hairs of the body 











BOYS’ LIFE 


By F. A. Collins 


Illustrated with Photographs 


are that you will live to be fifty-four years old, whereas 
ten years ago your prospect was for only fifty-one years. 
Ten years before that the expectation was only forty-nine 








years. These figures 
bs al have been prepared 
with mathematical 


accuracy by the in- 
surance companies. 
At the age of ten 
years your prospect 
is fifty-three years, 
| and at fifteen, forty- 
eight years. When 
you are_ twenty 
years old your com- 
plete expectation of 
life is forty-four 








come from the beard and eyebrows, and : 
measure from 1-230 to 1-160 inches in years, while at thirty 
diameter. A hair from the nostrils, the it falls to thirty-six 
back of your hand or eyelashes is smaller, years. Incidentally 
measuring from 1-660 to 1-330 inches in The smallest radio set has been constructed by 1f you reach the 
diameter. The fine downy hairs measure a sixteen-year-old boy in Kansas City hundred mark you 

2 still may count, ac- 


from 1-3,000 to 1-1,500 inches. When 

examined thus closely the covering of each hair and 
inner substance or pith will be seen to vary in different 
animals. The police of several cities are making a careful 
study of hairs to assist them in identifying criminals and 
telling the difference between the hairs of human beings 


its 


and animals. The fate of a criminal on trial may 
literally hang on a hair 
How Cats Come Back 
VERYONE can doubtless tell some re- 


markable story of a cat finding its way 
home for considerable distances. The hom- 
ing instinct of cats has been made the subject 
of careful scientific tests recently with in- 
teresting results. Cats were taken from their 
homes in bags and baskets for considerable 
distances. They were carried in some cases 
in automobiles or on trolley cars or trains, 
over country entirely unfamiliar to them. It 
was found that the cats did not return to 
their homes over the route they had been 
carried, but usually by a shorter course. It 
was therefore concluded that they did not find 
their way by a sense of smell or vision. They 
were also able to return at night as well as 
at day time, and seemed to do better in finding 
their way in the dark. 
New Sources of Power 
(>= of these days it will be possible to 
carry in your vest pocket enough energy 
to propel your automobile all day. A revolu- 
tion will be worked in storing energy as soon 
we have discovered some means of har- 
nessing high The gasoline or 
explosive engine is almost universal. Now, 
dynamite is, of course, very much more powerful on being 
exploded than gasoline. If an engine could be run by a 


the East 


explosives. 


‘s of explosions of dynamite, a very small supply of 
So far no one has dis- 
or other high 

The 
some 





seri 
the explosive would do the work. 
means of harnessing dynamite 
Here is a promising field for invention. 
moment 


= 


covered a 
explosives. 





of the ship’s motion 
on the eyes and ears, 
important, 
this 


which is 
is minimized in 
Ingenious 


way. 
chairs have been de- 
vised which take up 
the motion of the 
boat and enable one 
to remain in the 
same position. It is 
believed that an 


ounce of prevention 
of this kind is worth 
pounds of medicine. 


Transplanting 
Seaweed 
T is planned to 
transplant seaweed 
the Pacitic to 
the Atlantic coast of 
the United States in 


from 





5} ingenious inven- 
tor hits upon 
such a scheme 
fame and _ for- 
tune will reward 
him. The 
pulsion of auto- 


pro- 


mobiles, loco- 
motives and 
engines of all 
kinds promises 
to be revolu- 
tionized by such 
an invention. 


Length of Life 
Increasing 

N the last ten 

years there 
has been an in- 
crease of nearly 
three years in 
the average 








large quantities. The 
seaweed of our 
western coast grows 





In Cody, Wyoming, they still have broncho busters who can ride anything 
up to and including a thunderstorm 


length of life. 
In other words, 
the chances now 


cording to these tables of the insurance companies, on 


nearly two years to live. 


A Novel Breathing Stunt 
OST people lose their breath in climbing stairs be- 
cause they breathe badly. If the breath is taken 
scientifically the exertion will make little effect upon the 
lungs. Here is a simple rule you may try for yourself. 
As you put one foot on the stairs inhale a short quick 
breath and keep it in. When you place the other foot on 
the next stair take another such breath. The moment you 
place your foot on the next step exhale both breaths 
forcibly. At the next step begin all over again and repeat 


= 
4 
y 
or 
lal 
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Where time is determined. In the U. S. Naval 

Observatory observations are made constantly 

and the correct time sent out by te’egraph and 
radio to all corners of the U.S. 


until you reach the top. Use only your nose 
in breath ng and keep the mouth tightly closed. The rule 
is laid down by T. B. Gaines, a specialist in breathing, 
who claims that with a little practice of the method de- 
scribed yeu can climb a long flight of stairs without losing 
your breath. 


the exercise 


Size and Speed of Rain Drops 


N heavy storms the drops of rain often seem to be the 

size of small marbles. As a matter of scientific 
measurement, however, they never really grow to a diam- 
eter of more than one-fifth of an inch. Should the drop 
grow larger the friction of the air in falling increases so 
that the drop is broken up into two or more drops. In 
a driving rain again the drops seem to gain surprising 
velocity, but their fall never exceeds twenty-six feet a 
second. If the drop falls through the air at a higher 
rate the friction of the air becomes equal to the force of 
gravity, and the rate is automatically checked. The 
Weather Bureau, which has observed the behavior of rain 
drops very carefully, has fixed these measurements with 
scientific accuracy. 
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Consider Re-Forestation 


By William C, Wessel 


time in the open—and that usually 
means the woods—should take an in- 
terest in your favorite haunts, by planting 
two or more trees for every dead one you 
cut for firewood and construction. 
You have, no doubt, helped to fight the 


} ; OU scouts who spend most of your 


various enemies of the forest, which ap- 
pear as weeds, plant diseases, insects, 
storms, and the arch- enemy—Fire! In 


other words you have practised Forest Pro- 
tection. This article tells you of another 
kind of Forest Conservation, and that is 
Re-forestation. 

The difterent and immediate uses to man 
of trees and their products have been re- 
sponsible for their rapid destruction until 
the threatened scarcity in this country is 
becoming alarming. We may, in some 
cases, find substitutes for wood, but they 
cannot begin to make up the deficiency in 
the end. How many articles manufactured 
today can you mention which do not make 
use of wood either in their manufacture, 
actual construction, or transportatiun? 

There never was a time when re-foresta- 
tion was not practical and advisable. Today 
it is more than that, it is indispensable! It 
is encouraging especially to campers that 
the U. S. Forest Service, lumber compa- 
nies, and other private concerns, and indi- 
viduals make an effort to replace our 
forest by seeding and planting small trees. 

Your First Step 
N order to abide by the existing local 
policies and regulations and thus ac- 
complish the best results, it is advisable to 
ask for proper guidance from such Depart- 
ments and Institutions as the Conservation 
Commission, (State Capital), Shade Tree 
Commission, (State or City), Highway 
Department, (National State and County), 
State Colleges of Forestry or Agriculture, 
and also trom such local authorities as the 
i | Forester, Park Superintendent, Coun- 
Agent, and Nurseryman. Besides, there 
are in some localities, societies interested 
in all matters pertaining to the planting 
and preservation of trees for shade and 
ornamental purposes. You may learn about 
where to inquire from your scoutmaster 
or school teacher. 
Selection of Site 

N some hills the soil is too poor to 
make farming pay, while on many 
others the soil is rich, but the surface is too 
rocky or the slope too steep to permit their 
use for agriculture. Another type of land 
unsuited for agricultural purposes includes 
sandy plains along river valleys and near 
the coast. Such areas can serve no better 
purpose than to grow trees, which, in years 
to come, will stand as an example of a 

scout’s active interest in conservation. 


Procuring Planting Stock 
A RTIFICL AL planting is done either by 


direct seeding or by using small seed- 
lings that have been growing in the woods 
and byways from natural seeding. In the 
end it is more satisfactory and profitable 
to use nursery-grown seedlings and trans- 
plant (seedlings transplanted one or more 
times) because of their compact root system 
and uniform size. State Tree Nurseries 
are filled with millions of seedlings and 
transplants from a few inches to several 
feet in height, which are ideal for reforest- 
ing idle lands. There is also a large num- 
ber of reliable commercial nurseries from 
which seeds and seedlings can be obtained. 

Forest trees should be planted in the 
spring as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground and before the year’s growth is 
under way, or in the fall after the growth 
has ceased, and in cold climate a month or 
so before the soil freezes. 

Many failures result from the care- 
less handling of. seedlings before they 
are planted. The roots of the plants 
should be dipped in muddy water and then 
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placed in trenches with dirt packed firmly 
about the roots. In “heelin-in” the seed- 
lings, care should be exercised to select a 
well drained and protected place. They 
can remain in the trench for several days. 
When removing them to be planted, they 
should be placed in pails containing sufh- 
cient water to cover the roots, or be cov- 
ered with wet burlap. At no time should 
the roots become dry in handling the stock. 


Planting 


ep planting forest trees, the work is best 
done by two boys, one with a grub hoe 
to make holes, the other with a pail of 
trees to do the planting. The holes should 
be dug deep enough to permit the roots to 
lie in a normal position and the trees to 
be set the same depth as before. The boy 
who digs the holes should leave the dirt at 
the side of the hole in order to assist the 
planter. 

The mattock is probably the best tool 
with which to prepare holes for planting 
trees in forest plantations, especially when 
sod and roots interfere. The trees should 
be set as soon as possible after the holes 
are dug to prevent the soil from drying 
out. The roots should be placed slightly 
deeper than they were in the nursery to 
allow for the loose ground over them to 
settle, but the final position should be as 
in the nursery. The moist mineral soil 
should be placed firmly about the roots and 
the entire tree made firm enough to resist 
the loosening action of the wind. Grass 
or manure should not come in contact with 
the roots. No part of the foliage of the 
tree should be covered with soil or sod and 
the tree should be planted erect. 

The closer the trees are spaced the 
sooner will they cover the ground, choke 
out grass and other growth and shade off 
their lower. branches. The usual distance 
is about six feet apart each way. This 
requires 1,200 trees to the acre. Four boys 
should plant an acre in a day on good 
ground. The nut trees, as well as oak 
and catalpa, have long fleshy taproots, 
about one-third of which should be cut off 
before the trees are set out in the field. 
Evergreens will produce a larger amount 
of valuable material on the same area in 
a given time than can be produced from 
broadleaved trees. 


What Trees to Plant 
OME of the most valuable conifers are: 
White Pine, Scotch Pine, Red Pine, 
Norway Spruce, European Larch, and 
White Cedar. 

Of the hardwoods, Red Oak, White Ash, 
Tulip Poplar, Basswood, Black Walnut, 
Black Cherry, Sycamore, White Elm, 
Carolina Poplar, Black Locust, and Cat- 
alpa are among the best timber producers. 

The raising of willows for basket mak- 
ing will give a profitable return at the end 
of the third year. They may be grown on 
lands bordering streams or any other land 
suitable for the growing of corn. Willows 
are grown from shoots (cuttings), which 
are set nine inches apart in rows about 
twenty inches apart. The ground must be 
thoroughly prepared before planting, and 
all grass and weeds kept out. 

Spruce and Balsam, one foot high, when 
planted closely in rows three feet apart 
and cultivated for about two seasons, will 
return a profit by thinning out and selling 
for Christmas trees by the end of the fifth 
year. The smaller trees can be potted for 
decorative purposes and sold at a profit. 

The Locust is one of the best species for 
fence posts. It is subject to injury from 
the locust borer, and for that reason it may 
not be advisable to plant it in sections 
where this pest is present. However, by 
planting it on good soil, about eight feet 
apart each way, and cultivating it for the 
first two years, it grows so rapidly that 
the borer seems to have little effect on it, 
and may outstrip the Catalpa in growth. 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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=— She Old Scout Says: 


“The Boy Who Don’t Want a Gun 
Ought to See a Doctor About It” 


“—- UNNY, ” said the old scout, “about boy nature. It don’t change a bit, as far 


s I can see. 


“When I was a boy, and that must be nigh onto fifty years ago, us little fellers 
would jest about give our eye teeth to have a shot with Dad’s old smooth-bore. 


“The old gent was purty careful, though. No matter how much we pestered him, he 
wouldn't let us take that gun of his’n when he wasn’t along to keep tabs on us. 


“Allus said, says he, ‘Wait till you get a little older—then I’ll get you a gun of 
your own, and if you don’t learn to hit a two-bit piece at 25 yards, Vl tan your 
hide good for you. And if I ketch you shootin’ before I tell you, I'll tan you twice 
as hard.’ 


“Boys nowadays are pretty lucky. ‘Stead of waitin’ till you’re old enough for a 
huntin’ rifle—you’ve got the Daisy. 
“Some of you big boys think the Daisy Air Rifle is just a toy. Weil, maybe it is, 


but it’s a mighty useful plaything for a boy to have. 

who would be better marksmen—and better 
Do you know that some of the most 
Fact. 


“I’ve been shootin’ now more’n fifty years, and I wish every boy I know could 
have a Daisy Air Rifle to start with. You can learn a lot with a Daisy. 

“Just look at the Daisy Pump Gun, f’rinstance. Ever see a finer lookin’ gun? 
Now just heft it. It balances just right. Now put it to your shoulder. See 
how easy it is to sight. And it does one thing as good as the most expensive 
gun you ever saw. When you pull the trigger, it sends the shot just where you 
aim it, Ain’t no gun made that'll do better than that. 

“And boys—just remember this about your Daisy—it’s the rifle that has 
thousands of mighty good men how to shoot.” 


The Daisy Pump Gun, 50-shot repeater, = Military Rote, = -shot repeater, 

y . . looks surprisingly like the guns our boys 
same pump action as found in the high- carried “over there,” “a 6 strap pe 
est type of modern hunting rifle . .$5.00 removable bayonet ............. $5.00 


Other Models, $1.00 to $4.00 


Your dealer will show you the Daisy line, or any 
model sent direct from factory on receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


“There’s lots o’ men shootin’ today ( 
men, too—if they had started with a Daisy. h 
famous marksmen in America learned to shoot first with a Daisy? 


taught 








Southern 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
Representatives: 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
Managers 

717 Market Street 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Louis Williams & Co. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


RIFLES 














What’ Saturday Morning 
without your own gun? 


The boys are up on the hill, hunting squirrels. 
What a peach of a time they are having! 
But nobody wants a fellow around who’s always 
asking for a shot. 
Gee, isn’t there anything a fellow can do? 
* * * 


























It’s not so hard to get arifle of yourown. Hundreds of boys 
have earned the money themselves. There are furnaces to be 
tended, autumn leaves to be raked up, walks to be swept. 

Nothing pleases a Dad like grit. Chances are yours 
will go fifty-fifty. Talk to him abouta rifle good enough 
for Dad’s son. A rifle that will give you a chance to 
do shooting he’ll be proud of. 

Either the New Model 24 Remington .22 Autoloading 
Rifle or the Model 12 Remington .22 Slide Action Repeat- 
ing Rifle is the gun for you. 

They are real sportsmen’s rifles—light weight, beauti- 
fully balanced, and safe. 

Solid Breech—completely enclosed; Hammerless— 
no chance to catch hammer in clothes, fences or twigs; 
Take-down—no tools needed; Safety Devices—im- 
possible to pull the trigger or fire the rifle when the 
safety is on. 


Send for Model 24 and 
Model 12 Folders 


Remimgton, 


Made in America and sold 
throughout the world — 
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REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
New York City 


Established 1316 


Re 


You can get these Remington 
-22 short gmokeless greased 
cartridges anywhere. They 
work perfectly in the Rem- 
ington .22 Autoloading Rifle, 
Model 24—and the Model 12 
Slide Action Rifle. 
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Where the horse could not climb Terry 
sent the dog up to find the general course, 
then hailed the trailer back, and circled 
north or south to find a place where they 
could scramble up, and then work back to 
pick up the trail again. They crossed the 
range, which was three or four thou- 
sand feet higher than where the sheep had 
been killed. On the far side there was a 
gentler slope down into a valley which the 
wolf crossed on the run. 

Terry saw a puff of dust miles away 
down in the basin. His binoculars showed 
other puffs and a fleck of activity in it— 
the wolf going to another range. 

Terry ate some jerked venison and 
chocolate cake for lunch. Woof ate a 
jack-rabbit with great contentment. It was 
miles from a drink of water, except what 
Terry carried in his can. He gave the dog 
a drink, and they rested in the warm sun- 
shine for two hours, while the horse grazed. 
Then they resumed the chase. 

When night fell they were following 
along the bare heights of the main Tumble 
Downs. There, rolled up in his blanket, 
with the dog and horse near by, he went to 


sleep. He gave no thought to how long 
or how far the chase might lead. He was 
on the trail, and that was enough. Before 


dawn he was up again, and they all had a 
sup of water as well as breakfast. Terry 
worked along the mountain side and in the 
second canon found a good supply of 
snow-water, where he filled his can and 
all drank their fill. 

Then they went up the ridge and in some 
old snow picked up the wolf’s track. Fol- 
lowing it, they found about two miles fur- 
ther on where the brute had slept in the 
comfortless heights of the range, with snow 
near by and with the chill wind searching 
the half-shelter of a rock. 

“He's worried!” Terry surmised, but 
wasted no time thinking about it. 

The wolf kept up that day. He crossed 
the divide a dozen times. He skulked along 
slides and on the tops of the low clifts 
that characterized the backbone of the 
wasting, disintegrating range. Terry made 
one detour of five miles, trying to find a 
way through for the horse. While the Old 
Boy kept on the back, it was a simple mat- 
ter to strike up to the trail. 

Woof shambled along more contentedly. 
He, too, realized that this was a long race. 
He would look back, and wait, without the 
hail of Terry to restrain him. He wel- 
comed the snow that they found in the 
shadows, and out of the wind, eating mouth- 
fuls of it—and there, too, the wolf had 
assuaged his thirst. 

When night fell the wolf had turned down 
out of the main range, and was three thou- 
sand feet below in the great basin. Going 
was good there, and as there was moon- 
light, Terry kept Woof on the track for 
an hour after dark. They camped where 
they found a bed under a juniper. The 
wolf, at dark, had lain down. Now all 
night long, having once been routed out, 
the brute would worry and start, kept 
awake by dread of a night approach. 

While the raider’s nerves were wearing, 
Terry, the horse and dog rested. At dawn 
they started on, but turned away to go to 
a spring three miles away for a good drink. 
All had full stomachs except the wolf. He 
had started with a full feed of mutton. 
Now hunger was tormenting him, as well 
as the increasing conviction that some new 
kind of man had developed there in the 
Tumble Downs. 

Terry watched his horse with anxiety. 
Trip was a fine desert mountain traveler, 
but never had traveled like this before. 
They had been where no horse had ever 
gone and there had been terrific strains of 
scramble, slide and balance. On the climbs 
Terry walked up, leading the horse behind 
the dog. A little limp in Trip’s foreleg 
appeared. The horse was about done. 

The wolf circled down to the Wash 
Breaks and drank there. Then he started 
straight up over the mountain. Terry fol- 
lowed the trail a hundred yards, stopped and 
cast off the bridle and saddle of Trip, 
turned the horse loose, and with the can of 
water, a bag of grub, ammunition and the 
rifle, went on after the dog on foot. 

When night fell, the dog and youth were 


lying in a pit in the sand, covered with juni- 
per boughs a foot thick to keep out the 
wind and cold. Terry missed the blanket. 
He was too tired to sleep very well. He 
dreamed of hearing the wolf sniffing and 
whistling. It was Woof, who was dream- 
ing, too. 

Terry would never forget the following 
day. It was up and down, and along the 
sides of mountains. He was not much used 
to walking. He was tired to start with 
He was traveling on his courage, now. 
Woof’s only sign of exhuberance was an 
occasional wag of his tail. He stopped, 
what was ominous, to lick his paws, but 
resumed the pursuit when Terry said: 

“We'll get him, Woof! Keep a-going!” 

Overtake that wolf? Terry watched 
ahead. He knew the prey was not far 
away. The tracks scuffled and the tail 
dragged. One paw hardly touched the soft 
places, showing that the wolf, too, was 
lame. Terry took off his boots to rest his 
own feet every time they stopped to rest. 

Then he noticed something. Old Boy 
turned up the mountain toward the deep 
gap known as Low Pass. The hunter 
stopped his dog and sat down to rest. 
Somewhere, less than a mile ahead, the 
wolf was slinking along’ watching back all 
the time. Perhaps human brains would 
count against the wolf brains. 

Jerry looked at the dog. If he could only 
understand. The wolf was circling toward 
the pass, and by cutting up the mountain— 
but he dog would go too fast. 

“Slow! Slow!” Terry pointed to the 
track. “Go slow, now!” 

Woof started at a walk—the walk that 
had grown slower and slower for four 


days, and this was the fifth one. Terry 
started straight up the mountain. Woof 
stopped and looked back. 

“Slow, boy! Slow!” Terry cried— 


“Track him—Slow! Siow, Woof!” 

Woof wagged his tail a little and went 
on. His job, apparently, was on the track. 
Terry, following a cut-bank wash, headed 
up through the timber and, racing as fast 
as he could, every jump a hurt on his blis- 
tered feet, climbed nearly two thousand 
feet to the gap entrance. There, where the 
V-slot in the mountain was less than a 
hundred yards from wall to wall, he 
stopped and sat down. 

He gulped three swallows of water, and 
lying at full length under a juniper, he 
looked down the mountain side, waiting to 
see how well he had read the mind of the 
wolf. He told himself that he was right. 
He urged that there was nowhere else for 
Old Boy to go—but he knew the wolf might 
turn away and go somewhere else. He 
watched near, but he looked far away, too. 
The pale valley was far below him. 

He saw dust down there, and his heart 
misgave him. He had not brought his 
glasses. He could not see plainly. He 
suspected that the wolf had changed his 
mind about the pass. He was sure of it, 
as minutes went by and he saw no sign 
of either dog or game. He was tired enough 
to go to sleep. He did doze a little. 

Suddenly, right there, just across the 
gulch and sixty yards distant, he saw the 
wolf. Old Boy had crossed a quarter of 
mile of open space totally unseen. His 
head was up, his tongue dangling out, his 
ears set forward, and his nose was crinkling 
angrily. Out of the corner of Terry’s eye 
the hunter saw Woof coming not three 
hundred yards behind the game. 

Old Boy took three steps toward the 
dog, recognizing that the pursuer was alone. 
The wolf hesitated, and on the instant, the 
white bead sight of the .25-.35 carbine set- 
tled heavily in the slot of the rear sight. 
The next second the report was followed 
by two convulsive stiff-legged jumps of the 
outlaw raider of the Tumble Downs. The 
wolf stopped short, held his head up once 
more, then lowered it inch by inch, and 
began to turn around and around. He was 
making a bed in the cold wind. He was 
curled up dead when the dog shambled up. 

As for Terry; he sat on the opposite side 
of the pass wash, with his carbine standing 
between his knees, breathing with long 
drawn gasps of relief. 

“Gee!” he whispered, 
my fall hunt!” 


“T expect I’ve had 
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Moosehead Lake 
By F. A. Benton 


HE writer, impressed with the Moose- 
head Lake County, Maine, feels con- 
strained to jot down some of the impres- 
sions received there at his first visit. His 
long time desire to see the Maine woods 
beyond the reach of railroads and auto- 
mobiles was practically realized, last 
autumn, upon arriving at Northwest Carry. 
As far as the eye can see, spruce, balsam, 
and arbor vite stretch away to the horizon 
and, when the mountain top is reached, 
conifers and more conifers appear. 
Sprinkled through these are black birch, 
the white canoe birch, maples and 
occasionally other deciduous,: trees. The 
warm green of the balsam is adorned 
with bright foliage of the latter, 
as the brown tints on the flicker are 
brightened by the red tuft of feathers on 
its head. The dead arbor vite “stand like 
harper’s hoar with beards that fall on their 
bosoms,” as the caribou moss supplants the 
one time leaves on their branches, giving 
that exquisite grayish green tint. 

The ground is covered and crowded with 
tiny balsam and spruce seedlings growing 
up from a black, moist, virgin soil, upon 
which the decaying humus of ages of vege- 
tation has fallen. Unless one follows the 
beaten trails of the Indian trapper or guide, 
the forest is a desert into which the un- 
trained tenderfoot ought not to venture. 
In many places it is wild, uncharted, un- 
mapped, and only the trained woodsman or 
a skilled stalker familiar with woodcraft 
and the wilderness can find his way. 
well trained person however can follow the 
trails, the Northwest Carry, the old Indian 
and hunter’s portage from Moosehead to 
the upper Penobscot, without danger of 
being hopelessly lost, and enjoy the beauties 
of the magnificent stretch of natural land- 
scape. The trail is well detined; along its 
course hundreds of hunters in years past 
have packed their canoes and dunnage. 

Here are colonies of ferns, the cheerful 
Christmas fern, the delicate Lady fern, the 
bold Cinnamon, the rare Royal fern, retir- 
ing to her swampy retreat, the sensitive 
fern, club moss, Sphagnum moss, the 
bright and cheery cornel Canadensis or 
bunch berry, flowers and red berries both 
present, and thrown around all the dank, 
and fragrant swamp foliage of endless 
variety, color and form. 

Now and then a pool of water is espied 
through the trees from which lazily rises a 
white heron, or a beaver flaps his trowel 
tail before submerging into his pond. Deer 
tracks are frequently seen in the soft path 
before us, and lo! behold! right ahead of 





you is that graceful creature herself, gaz- 
ing demurely at you before she leaps, light 
as air, with a white flash of her tail into 
the forest. Four were just seen crossing 
the trail, a five-pronged buck, a doe and two 
fawns, who melted and disappeared into the 
dense evergreens, not hastily, but with an 
air of not wishing to be disturbed by out- 
siders. A lumber camp long ago deserted 
comes into view, its group of log buildings 
abandoned, its straw bunks tenantless, its 
doors swinging upon old hinges, no life, 
no inhabitant but the wild creatures that 
may casually have occupied them. There 
on the log floor are the quills of a por- 
cupine that took up an abode here or was 
killed by some hunter passing by. 

Moosehead Lake has many attractions; 
its waters for forty miles one way and 
twenty another, swell like the sea in the 
September breeze, its great expanse dis- 
turbed by a single steamer from Kineo or 
a few canoes of fishermen, mayhap. Along 
its rock-bound shore the trees come down 
to meet and greet its murmurings; its fine, 
sandy beach is littered with the workman- 
ship, the flints, of the Indian or his pre- 
decessor. Implements, spearheads and 
arrow points’ are scattered over his former 
workshop, their gray and neutral tints 
blending harmoniously with the yellow sand 
of the shore. This is about the only evi- 
dencé save the Inn and the lumber camps 
to tell us that man has been here before. 

When the deer come, the moose go, and 
the spoor of the latter seen on Mount Rus- 
sell tells us that probably five years must 
have elapsed since they gave up their graz- 
ing grounds to the former. Lost Pond 
abounds in trout, those spectrum-colored 
creatures, seeming too dainty to destroy. 

Look ahead! There is the “architect of 
his own fortunes,” the beaver! He, “while 
his companions slept, was toiling upward 
through the night.” He built his dam and 
chinked it well, and the floods rose up till 
depth was found him for his cell. He built 
it in the centre of this pond. There it is, a 
rounded mound of earth and sticks, grass 
grown and shapely and there he dwells. 
His toil unceasing hewed the dam breast; 
he cut the trees nearby and dragged them 
down the beaten trail and placed them with 
a skill almost manlike. These animals are 
returning to the land from which they were 
once banished and well they take advan- 
tage of the protection afforded them. 

Over there is a little cemetery enclosed 
with a fence. A single tree and a white 
wooden cross mark the grave of some 
hunter who followed his last, long trail and 
is now blazing trails in the Great Beyond. 

Long, lingering rays of the autumn sun 
fall athwart the lake, the sombre spruce 
brightens, the wild fowl call raucously, the 
breeze springs up and deep-voiced Moose- 
head “answers the wail of the forest.” 








They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 


Sturdy sport shoes— 
with or without heels. 
Made of heavy white 
or brown: duck, and 
stoutly reinforced. 
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Tough and Rugged— 


yet light and cool 


The scraping and twisting on rough trails— 
the constant friction and strain on hard tennis 


courts— 


Keds are made for just such wear! These 
are the shoes that stand up under the hardest 


tests of autumn days. 


There are Keds suitable for every purpose, indoors 
and outdoors, for sport and street wear. Behind every 
pair is all the skill and experience of the oldest and 
largest rubber organization in the world. 


Keds wear longer not only because of the special 
rubber compound in their tough, springy soles, but 
because they are strong all over. Uppers of finest 
white or colored canvas, closely woven, yet cool and 
pliable. Made extra strong at every point of strain. 


But remember, Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. If the name Keds isn’t on 


the shoes they aren’t real Keds. 


Ask your dealer to show you Keds today. If he 
hasn’t just the kind you want, he will get them for you. 


Booklet, ‘‘Basketball,’”’ sent free if you write Dept. B-7 


1790 Broadway, New York. 


United States Rubber 





Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Keds 


Company 


















An all-purpose shoe—made 
in high or low models with 
uppers of sturdy canvas — 
white or brown or black. 
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As if across a desk 


“New York is calling!"’ says 
the operator in San Francisco. 
And across an entire continent 

‘ business is transacted as if 
across a desk. 


Within arm's length of the man 
with a telephone are 70,000 
cities, towns and villages con- 
nected by a single system. 
Without moving from his chair, 
without loss of time from his 
affairs, he may travel an open 
track to any of those places at 
any time of day or night. 


In the private life of the indi- 
vidual the urgent need of instant 
and personal long distance 
communication is an emergency 
that comes infrequently—but it 
is imperative when it does 
come. In the business life of 
the nation it is a constant neces- 
sity. Without telephone service 
as Americans know it, industry 
and commerce could not operate 





toward Better Service 


Make Records 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer makes 
your bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
ride; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover the dis- 








tance! Have something to 
show for each trip—your real- 
distance record on a 
CYCLOMETER 
> es on hub of front wheel; 
asy reading from the saddle. 
Registers up to 10, 000 miles by tenths of a mile— 


then repeats. Sold by all dealers, or—send $1.50 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., #7, 3:s°¢', 5: 


DONT DELAY 


Protect your Bicycle. 
Send for new patented, 
nickel-plated “U-LOCK”’, 
complete. Fits over tire 
and rim. Impossible for 
anyone to ride your bi- 
cycle when “‘U-Lock”’ is ap- 

















plied. When not in use 
place over head of bicycle 
or under saddle, always 
handy ready for use. | 
EVERY BICYCLE OWNER | 
SHOULD HAVE ONE. 


Order at once. Send $1.00— 
P. O. money order or draft. | 


U-BICYCLE-LOCK 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Dept. B | 





on their present scale. Fifty 
per cent more communications 
are transmitted by telephone 
than by mail. This is in spite 
of the fact that each telephone 
communication may do the 
work of several letters. 


The pioneers who planned 
the telephone system realized 
that the value of a telephone 
would depend upon the number 
of other telephones with which 
it could be connected. They 
realized that to reach the great- 
est number of people in the 
most efficient way a single sys- 
tem and a universal service 
would be essential. 


By enabling a hundred 
million people to speak to each 
other at any time and across 
any distance, the Bell System 
has added significance to the 
motto of the nation’s founders: 
‘In union there is strength.” 


“BELL SYSTEM™ 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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To Boys Who @ 
Like To Draw *= 


Turn your hobby into a — 
able occupation. If you lik 


draw, become a CART OONIS’ 1 SY cs eos 


You can learn cartooning at 
home, in your spare time The Landon , J 
Chart method of teaching makes original draw- 
ing easy to learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who are now suc- 
cessful cartoonists earning $50 to $200 and more 
per week. 
Write for Free Chart 

ability; also full information about 


To test your 
and book of cartoons by suc- 


the Landon Course 


cessful Landen students. Please state your age. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL  °26Nationa1 side. 























Learn to be a Drummer 


Good drummers are in demand everywhere 
and make big money. You can “quickly 
asily learn to play dance, orchestra 


and band music | 
through my _ hom 
study correspondence 
course of twenty in 
teresting lessons. I 
have had 20 years’ 
professional experi- 
jence with leading 
4musical organizations 
and give my personal 
attention to each stu- 
dent 

booklet, “The Art of 

, and particulars of 













Write 


for free 
Modern Drumming” 
easy payment plan 
The Herman H. Rinne Correspondence School 
Modern Drumming 





0 
__3150 Park Avenue Indianapolis, Ind. 














The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Conducted by E. O'Connor 

















A Sct OUT Official of Prague asks that 
4AXsome of the Czechoslovakian Boy 
Scouts in America send letters to be for- 


warded to him and distributed to scouts of 
his country. In the course of his letter he 
says: 

“In the last days we have had National 
Jamboree and one of our guests, Mr. 
Martin, International Commission¢ r, was 
also very interesting about the Czech 
Boy Scout in U. S. A. My Troop, as 
I am S/M, is 


parade of Amer- 


memorial day 
Yokohama 


can Scouis in 


idea. One of my correspondents I hope to 
see soon as he expects to visit the United 
States.” And another says: “I had the 
great pleasure of spending last Thursday 
night with a friend I made through your 
Brotherhood. He comes from Brazil and 
is on the way to Virginia. I was very 
much interested in h.m and you can 
imagine how I jumped at the opportunity 

to see him.” 
We have a request from the Inte -rnational 
Commissioner of 





camping on the 
River Vitava for 
30 days, and the 
Older Boys are 


sailing from 
Prague to Ham- 
bourg and to 
Kiel, and_ will 


be guests of the 

Danish Eoy 

Scout for long 

Sea Trip.” 

An American 
Scout, fifteen years 
of age, who is in- 
terested in print- 
ing, nature and 
woodcraft, wishes 
to have correspon- 
dents in different 
parts of the United 
States, particularly 
in New England. 

Two Polish boys 
write asking for 
letters. Both write 
Russian, Polish 
and Esperanto, but are not familiar with 
English. We hope to receive some letters 
to forward to them. 

A First Class Scout, fifteen years of age, 


who lives in Pennsylvania, wishes to get 
in touch with a California Scout living 
near Sacramento who is interested in 


stamps, plants and radio. 


WO letters recently received contain 
interesting paragraphs. One member 
says: “I think this brotherhood is a dandy 





Polish scouts making a pyramid 


the British Boy 
Scouts Association, 
asking for the 
name and address 
of a patrol in an 
American troop 
who would ccr 
respond with the 
members of a 
Manchester patrol. 
Can some one of 
our members bring 
this matter before 
his troop? 


THER appeals 
for corre- 


spondence come 
from a Portu- 
guese Scoutmaster 


who wishes to ex- 
change letters with 
an American 
Scoutmaster in re 
gard to Scouting: 
a Dane, who is 
twenty-one years of 
age and wishes to become the correspond- 
ent of an American of about the same age 
who, if possible, works in a manufacturing 
r tablishment and is interested in sports, 
music, theater, etc.; and from a Patrol 
Leader in South Africa who wishes several 
scout correspondents. All write in English. 


NE of the officials of the Polish Scout 

organization writes: In the year 1911 

was the beginning of our organization. The 
(Concluded on page 50) 
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The Return of Tom Snow 
(Concluded from page 17) 








standing in the deserted street, he ran after 
it at top speed. The quarrelsome trio en- 
tered an alley, and there he lost their 
tracks in a multitude of others. 

For a moment he stood undecided. Then, 
looking guiltily around, he called softly: 
“Here, pussy, pussy, pussy! Here, Tom!” 

He waited, but heard nothing except the 
rattling of a widow somewhere above. 

“Here, pussy, pussy!” He called again, 
a little louder. 

There was a moment of silence; then 
came a gruff voice: “Who am dat callin’ 
pussy, pussy! 


ICK’S face grew hot, and he turned 

and began softly to retrace his steps. 
Just as he reached the sidewalk something 
brushed against his leg, aud the next in- 
stant he was bending over and lifting the 
pink cat by the shoulders. It came up with 
ears back, teeth bare and all four legs out- 
stretched and he saw that both hind legs 
and part of the back had escaped the paint. 
Certainly the ribbon was pink, even if it 
were a good deal mussed. 

Breathlessly he hurried to his wagon 
and, seizing an empty feed bag, thrust the 
extraordinary cat inside. It went down as 
it had come up, with ears back, teeth bare 
and legs outstretched, and at once gave 
voice to a long-drawn wail. Instantly old 
Plugger started forward at a fast trot. 

“Whoa!” cried Dick from the back of 
the wagon and sprang forward to catch the 
reins ; but they had slipped to the ground. 

“Ow-o-o-o-a!”) sounded from the bag, 
and Plugger increased his speed. 

With a leap Dick struck the ground, his 
feet struck a patch of snow-covered ice, 
and the back of his head struck where his 
feet had been an instant ago. For several 
moments he lay there, half-dazed. Slowly 
he sat up and, rubbing his head, looked 
down the street. Plugger had found that 
he could not outrun the awful sound and 
had stopped. 

Dick reached the wagon not a moment 
too soon, for just as he arrived the feed- 
bag flopped off and burst open on the cob- 
blestones. He dove for it as if it had been 
a fumbled football, smothered it beneath 
his body and, with his hand, thrust the pro- 
truding head back, pink whiskers and ail 

“Darn your claws!” he exclaimed. “I'll 
fix you.” And he tied the top of the bag 
securely and tossed it on the wagon again. 

The cat instantly set up a fearful howl- 
ing and from that moment ceased only for 
breath. Dick fled to serve his customers. 
The sky was light gray now, and people 
were beginning to appear on the streets. 
Those that passed stopped to listen and 
look at the wagon, and some of them 
looked somewhat suspiciously at Dick. 

Only the thought of the reward and the 
fact that he did not have to be with the 
wagon all the time kept him from opening 
the bag. Back and forth from wagon to 
house he went with his milk, and all the 
while the cat continued its shrill complaint. 

“What you all got in your wagon?” a 
dusky passer-by asked. 

“Cat,” replied Dick over his shoulder. 

“How come?” 

But Dick had hurried across the street; 
he was in no mood to talk cat 

As the morning lengthened, the intervals 
between the cat’s wails became longer, but 
the wails were none the less shrill. In the 
old days when milkmen summoned their 
customers with horns and bells the cat 
would have been a treasure, but now the 
effect only startled people and set the dogs 
to barking. Never had the good residents 
of Oak, Spruce and Linden streets had 
their milk delivered in such an extraordi- 
nary manner. And everyone who happened 
by either made some witty remark or 
looked as if they should like to do so. 
Dick’s cheeks were as pink as the cat’s 
coat, and it was not altogether from the 
cold. He would have liked to run and 
never stop until he was out of hearing of 
the dreadful sound. 

The half hour between half past eight 
and nine o’clock was worst of all; then the 
children were cn their way tothe grammar 
school on Linden street. Regardless of the 
reward, Dick would have opened the bag 
if it had not been for a terrible thought : 
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suppose the cat should decide to trail h:m! 

“Ow-0-0-0-a,’ wai led the captive. 

“Must be a cat,” a pale-faced urchin 
confided in a loud voice. “Can't it holler! 
Ow-o-o!” 

“Mrs. Chester’s cat, maybe,” said another 
with more perspicacity than he sus- 
pected. 

Dick frowned and filled his carrier. He 
had never felt so utterly ridiculous before 
in his life. All he could see in front of 
his eyes were hostile, smirking, grinning 
faces. All he could hear—while the cat 
was getting his breath—wer?2 hostile re- 
marks of doubtful wit. Moreover, he had 
already recognized several high-school 
friends, among them Mary Wagner, wno 
was on the s.aff of “he Jester; and, worse, 
he knew they had recognized him. 

Finally with a sigh of relief he served his 
last customer and, jumping on his wagon, 
turned Plugger toward the milk depot. He 
chose the roughest streets in hope that the 
noise of the wheels would drown the noise 
from the bag. But it rang in his ears ae 
set his jumpy nerves on keener edge; i 
seemed to strike to his very soul. He bit 
his underlip till the blood came. What a| 
ridiculous fool he was! He had a good} 
notion to drive straight for the river; then! 
he remembered that it was frozen over. | 


O not without some misgivings he 

turned into Lafayette street, where there 
seemed to be a remarkably large number | 
of stray cats, and drew up in front of Mrs. 
Chester’s fine stone house. With the} 
writhing, snarling bag under his arm he ran 
up the steps and rang the bell.. A servant 
opened the door and, muttering something | 
about “another cat,” summoned her mis- | 
tress. Dick stepped into the _ vestibule| 
just as Mrs. Chester appeared coming | 
down the stairs. 

“I’ve got a cat here, ma’m,” he said, 
though the information was not really 
necessary, “and I think it’s yours, Mrs. 
Chester.” 

“My snow-white Tom!” 
woman. “Oh, I hope so!” 

“Yes, ma’m,” replied Dick, and then 
came a horrible thought. What if it should 
turn out to be the wrong cat! He felt the | 
perspiration start on his forehead. But | 
with an effort he put the thought aside and, | 
opening the bag, disclosed the pink head | 
of the captive. 

Mrs. Chester’s jaw dropped; her eyes | 
seemed suddenlly to become glassy and 
wild. ‘“Why—why, that’s not—” 

Dick felt his legs grow weak. “Yes, 
ma’m,” he said in a husky voice, “it’s a 
white cat.” Then, as Mrs. Chester re- 
garded him with a look that seemed to 
question not only his truthfulness but his 
sanity, he hastened to explain. “You see, 
Mrs. Chester, it really is a white cat at 
bottom—that is, I think it must have got 
into paint or something.” 

He opened the bag and set it down, and 
the cat stopped its protests and began to 
shake itself. Mrs. Chester bent over it, | 
looked at the soiled ribbon, then at its) 
front feet, both of which had black mark- 
ings. “Why, Tom Snow!” she murmured 
incredulously. “Where have you been? | 
Where have you been?’ 

Dick breathed deeply for the first time. | 
“I found him on Washington street,” he 
said, acting as interpreter. 

The cat blinked up at him, perhaps by 
way of thanks, and then began to try its| 
claws on the mahogany umbrella stand. | 

“Tom Snow!” exclaimed the woman. | 
“You haven’t done that in years. You've 
learned bad habits, you poor, poor fellow!” | 

“Turpentine will fix him all right,” said | 
Dick, thinking of the paint. “II must be 
going. My horse and wagon are outside. % 

“Oh, yes—but just a moment.” Mrs 
Chester gathered pink Tom in her arms 
and hurried inside. When she returned 
she carried three crisp ten-dollar bills and 
one five. 

“I suppose it’s easy money for you,” she 
said, smiling; “but you’re welcome to it, | 
and I thank you. It would have been a sad | 
blow to lose Tom.” 

“T’m mighty glad you’ve got him again,” 
replied Dick, and never was he more sin- 
cere in what he said. 
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WRIGLEYS 


AFTER EVERY MEAL 


Select your food wisely, chew it well, 


and—use WRIGLEY’S 


after every meal. 


Your stomach will thank you. 
It is both a benefit and a treat —good, 


and good for you. 


And, best of all, the cost is small. 






TRY THIS 
NEW ONE 


this simplified 
School Course at 


of two years. Meetsall 


the le: anne: ST, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
H-79 Drexel Ave. & S8th St 


MakeYourBike 
a Motorcycle 


‘ou, too, can do it easy cy 

As ninutes tim e--no special tools 

or knowledge required. Your old bike and the Shaw 

Motor “Attachment all cont you as ly, dependable 

pp y at ae —= 1 a 2% H.P. motor. Runs 
rom 


The Shaw y ee Bevery’ 
Easy to couteel,, leasing to ride, econemica) to op- 
erate Thousa' in daily - 
use. Ironclad guarantes. 
WRITE TODAY for full 





























Sugar jacket “melts 
in your mouth” and 
gum center remains 
to give you all the 
usual Wrigley’s 














The ONLY Offficial 
BOY SCOUT KNIVES 
ARE MADE BY 


NEW YORK KNIFE CO. 


WALDEN, N. Y. 





No. 1 OUR LEADER 
Look on the shank of the blade 


before you buy for “HAMMER 
BRAND.” 


‘Made to Cut and Stay Sharp” 
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‘More Foods of 
Finest Flavor” 


Bacon 

Beef 

Peanut Butter 
Macaroni 
Spaghetti 
Macaroni Elbows 
Macaroni Rings 
Vermicelli 

Pork and Beans 
Tomato Catsup 
Chili Sauce 
Prepared Mustard 
Jams and Jellies 











Marmalades 

and Preserves 
Ginger Ale 

Confections FTER a feller has had just one taste 
Mints of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter he'll 
Gioves want it over and over again. Spread it 
Wintergreens ° ° ’ 
Licorice thick on bread—one slice won’t be enough, 
Sweet Birches And it’s Sood for you, too! That’s because 
par it’s Beech-Nut, and you can depend on 
Fruit Drops the quality. Comes in glass jars—always 
Caramels fresh and pure. Just the thing after a long 


Peanut Bars 
CHEWING GUM 


hike or a skating party. Always ready to 
serve. Needs no preparation. Most gro- 
cers have it. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


CANAJOHARIE NEW YORK 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 

















Keep Pace With Evolution 


DARWIN declared that the human race was merely an 
evolution of the monkey tribe. Some people agree with 
him. Others do not. 
But there is no denying that even within the memory of most 
of us, there has been considerable of an evolution in the human 
mode of living. And today, this evolution is buzzing along 
faster than ever. 
There has never been a time when conditions changed so 
rapidly—when life bettered itself so consistently. New com- 
forts and conveniences are coming in all the time. And the 
rapidity with which they are invented and put before us vitally 
affects us all. 
To take advantage of these things, you must keep yourself in- 
formed. You must know not only what they are, but also how 
much they cost and where and how to get them. 
The only way you can know this is to be a regular reader of 
the advertisements. 
Advertisements tell of all that the world is doing to make you 
more comfortable, your work easier, your methods better, 
your clothing and food problems less irksome. They tell you 
how you can save time—and effort—and money in the selec- 
tion of the things that make life worth while. 
Advertisements are interesting, instructive and highly prof- 
itable to you. 

Keep in touch with modern evolution by 

reading the advertisements 
































drawing up his knees, the water fell just 
beyond his feet. 

Once during a lull Jim started down the 
mountain, hut hearing a blast coming, ran 
to a spot where the trees looked solid and 
kept his eyes above him for falling 
branches. One struck dangerously close. 

While waiting for the storm to abate he 
saw more than a dozen trees fall about 
him and from all sides there was the con- 
stant crash of falling timber. It began to 
grow dark, night was coming on, and as 
Harvey realized the possibility of having 
to spend the night in the storm, he won- 
dered if he could not make his position 
more comfortable before it grew too dark. 

He kept fairly dry until he attempted to 
descend the mountain, and even now was 


| not wet through. A hemlock sapling two 


inches in diameter stood within six feet 
of his refuge. Jim grabbed a big limb and 
butted the sapling until the water was 
shaken off, and at the first opportunity ran 
out and gave a few cuts at it with his belt- 
hatchet. After several attacks,. during 
“let-ups” in the storm, it toppled over and 


he dragged it to the shelter and began | 


cutting off the branches. He shook the 
water from each limb and then floored that 
part of the hollow where he was sitting. 
The remainder of the limbs he kept until 
the storm should blow over and the root 
stop dripping. He had made up his mind 
that should the storm continue until it was 
dark, he would not attempt to go back to 
the canoe until morning. His father, who 


was a good woodsman, had often told him | 
that, unless it became absolutely necessary, | 


it was foolhardy when caught out at night 
to attempt to travel in the forests, par- 
ticularly in an unknown country. 

The storm showed no sign of abating 
until about ten o’clock, when the thunder 
and lightning stopped and the wind went 
down, but it still rained hard. Finally the 
Tain, too, ceased. Jim waited until the 
water stopped dropping from the root, 
shook the rain from the rest of the hem- 
lock boughs, and spread them out in the 
hole. They were still wet, of course, but 
it was a warm night, so he cuddled up and 
tried to sleep. The water, dripping from 
the tree-tops, kept him awake and some- 
what wetted him, but he managed to catch 
snatches of sleep. 

Before daylight he was awakened by 
the cold, so he arose and in the semi- 
darkness managed to collect, from a rot- 
ten birch tree, enough bark to make a 
blaze and, by its light, prospected farther 
and brought in a big armful of bark. He 
stood about the fire, rekindling it from 
time to time until day broke. Making sure 
that the fire was out, despite the drenched 
condition of the forest, he found his way 
down to the canoe jumping a doe and a 
fawn before reaching the lake. They made 
a few leaps and stood looking at him be- 
fore bounding off for good. 

The havoc wrought by the storm was 
appalling. In places where the soil was 
shallow and the roots of the trees were 
blocked by rocks, great patches of timber 
lay criss-cross. The wind seemed to have 
struck in spots, for, while the down timber 
was well distributed, there were other sec- 
tions where big, well-rooted trees had been 
torn up in patches. 

The canoe was half full of water. Jim 
turned it over, launched it, and an hour and 
a half later was in camp bending over a fire 
on which was a pot of coffee and a frying 
pan of sizzling bacon, bass and sliced pota- 
toes. Being the first food he had eaten since 
the noon before, it surely did taste good. 
Stripes seemed as glad to see the boy as 
Jim was to get back. The little pet 
climbed all over him and, while he ate, 
gave him no rest unless he kept the chip- 
munk supplied with food 

The time had arrived for the young 
naturalist to start home; in fact, he had 
intended to leave that day, but the sleep- 
less night on the mountain made him 
change his mind, so he loafed in camp and 
put everything in shape for an early start 
in the morning. 

Most of all, he hated to leave his pets. 
Of course, he could have taken them with 
him, but he did not have the heart to rob 


| them of their free wild life. All but one 








‘You Can Play This 
|Popular Instrument 


Learn a tune in one hour. Many 


without 


done so; you can too. 


Exclusive features and improve- 
ments make Conn the world’s finest 
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musical experience have 


saxophone—easiest of all toplay. Used 
and endorsed - most famous artists 
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estras~-Isham Jones. 
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West Texas Military Academy 


R.0.T.C. San Antonio, Texas 30th Year 


Affiliated with the University of Texas, West 
Point. Annapolis and leading institutions of 
the United States. Army officers detailed by 
War Department. Uniform equipment issued 
by Government. Separate Junior School. Swim- 
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of the Canadian jays now fed from his 
hand. They made him a call just after 
daylight every morning, sometimes getting 
him out of bed. 

The morning broke clear as Jim struck 
his tent, loaded the outfit into the canoe 
and paddled off. As he turned and looked 
back he saw “Stripes” perched on the 
table, looking after him. 

It was nearly noon and a drizzling rain 
had set in. Jim put on his raincoat and 
continued. About one o’clock, as he was 
paddling past Indian Point, he was hailed 
by a picnic party of ladies and gentlemen 
seated beneath the trees under umbrellas. 
They asked him to land and have some 
lunch, which he did. 

When they learned that he was alone 
and had been out for three weeks they 
plied him with questions. 

“My!” said one of the ladies, “don’t you 
get homesick or lonesome?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the boy. “There’s al- 
ways lots to do about camp, and when I 
am out I find something in the nature line, 
and when I don’t, my time is occupied 
looking for something.” 

“Nature line?” spoke up another lady. 
“What in the world do you find in the way 
of nature? I haven’t seen or heard a thing 
all this morning.” 


“You haven’t? Why, there’s a red-eyed 
vireo singing almost over your head, a 
yellow-throated vireo singing off there in 
the woods, and there is a family of chicka- 
dees and a pair of nuthatches flying all 
around you. If you want to have some 
fun, though, come here.” Jim led them to 
the edge of the lake. “See that bullfrog? 
Well, you dangle a piece of red cloth be- 
fore his nose and see what will happen.” 

One of the men cut a pole, tied a string 
to it, and called for a piece of red cloth, 
which one of the ladies soon produced. 
When the “bait” was within two feet of 
the frog he skated over the water, made a 
dive for, but missed it, and fell over on 
his back. The next time he seized the 
cloth and held it in his mouth, while with 
his front feet he pawed at the string in an 
effort to dislodge it. Several times he re- 
peated the performance in a comical, awk- 
ward manner, until he finally discovered 
that the cloth was not eatable, and then, 
even when the cloth touched his nose, he 
would not take it. 

Jim visited with the party for an hour, 
then went on. He reached the station at 
Raquette Lake, sent his canoe by freight, 
checked his bags and chest and took the 
six o'clock train for home, where he ar- 
rived safely as tough and brown as a nut. 
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lion heads sticking up out of the water. 
They seemed anxious to land and yet 
afraid. 

As the season advanced the adult lions 
became wilder and would take alarm at 
the least provocation and desert the rock, 
leaving their young ones behind them. It 
was my pleasure when not otherwise en- 
gaged to go out quietly on the rocks and 
sit down in the sun. In a few moments 
there would be half a dozen or more baby 
sea lions, weighing from twenty to fifty 
pounds apiece, crawling all over me as 
fearlessly and playfully as pet kittens or 
poodle dogs. They seemed to have no 
fear of me as long as I did not try to 
handle them, but I got severely bitten by 
trying to pick one up. The little fellow 
became frightened and thought I was go- 
ing to do him some bodily harm and nailed 
me by the arm; however, with the small 
baby teeth and the lack of power in the 
jaws I escaped with a mere scratch to 
what it would have been had the animal 
been a little older. 

One morning just as the sun rose over 
the mountains along the coast we sighted 
a sea otter in the kelp beds a quarter of a 
mile north of the reef. These animals 
are very rare in that part of the country, 
not being seen more than two or three 
times in a year, and they are very wild and 
hard to approach. Their skins are very 
valuable and men walk the beach between 
the mouth of the Rogue River and Ucher 
Creek to the north in the worst storms of 
winter, when the sea otter are known to 
feed along the shore, in order to get a 
shot and out of the few that are sighted 
probably not more than one or two a year 
are killed. These animals have a very 
dense, soft, silky fur which enables them 
to live constantly in the water. 

When they go to sleep they curl up like 
a pussy cat on a rug and bob around on the 
surface of the water like a piece of cork. 
_As soon as we sighted the otter we de- 
cided we would make a try for it, so we 
launched one of the small boats and rowed 
out west a mile or more, then bore around 
to the north and I was put ashore on the 
top of a small rock sticking above the 
water where there was a clear channel 
through the sea weed running out to sea. 
I landed on this rock with my rifle and 
Edson and the Captain pulled away and 
left me. The tide was low so there was 
no immediate danger of the water break- 
ing over the rock and washing me off, 
but instead of the otter coming west it 
went off to the south and Edson and 
Strand followed, promising they would 
come back and take me off before the tide 
rose and washed me into the sea, but 
they became so deeply interested in the 
chase and so anxious to get the otter that 


1922 


they apparently forgot all about me and 
the tide turned and soon placed me: in a 
precarious position. 

I yelled and waved my arms and even 
fired my gun, but all to no purpose. There 
was considerable wind and the waves made 
a mighty roaring about the, rocks so that 
my voice was drowned among the many 
bawlings of the sea lions and the general 
roar of the water. The tide rose higher 
and higher and finally began to break over 
the rock. There was a small crevice in 
the top of the rock and into this I jammed 
the breech of my gun in order to keep it 
from being thrown overboard and also to 
give me something to hold onto. As the 
tide rose the waves became higher and 
rougher and I lost my hold on the gun and 
many times was thrown into the sea but 
each time I swam back, only to be thrown 
into the water again and again. Finally 
Edson and Strand gave up the chase, be- 
came aware of the dangerous position I 
was in and came to my assistance. I was 
pretty well exhausted by the time they 
reached me and could not have held out 
but a few minutes longer. 

We brought the sea lion hunting to a 
close on the first of July. I. did not keep 
track of the number of sea lions we killed 
during the season, but the returns from our 
skins and oil amounted to twenty-one hun- 
dred dollars, which was divided equally 
between us. 

The sea lion has a bad reputation around 
the mouths of rivers where salmon can- 
neries are located. They are accused of 
destroying great quantities of salmon, but 
of all the hundreds of sea lions I have 
killed, of which I have opened the stom- 
achs of many, I have never found salmon 
in any. Although they may and no doubt 
do kill some salmon, their principal food 
is squid or octopus and the cod fish found 
on the banks a few miles off shore along 
the Pacific Coast. I judge from the num- 
ber I have examined that at least seven- 
tenths of their food is squid. 

There is a strange and very peculiar 
thing about the sea lion, especially the 
larger ones, and I believe this is not 
generally known, and that is that they 
swallow smooth river boulders or rocks 
almost as large as a man’s fist and that 
you will find from two to four or five of 
these rocks in the stomach of, almost every 
adult lion. Just why they do this is not 
certain but I am of the opinion that the 
rocks are used to grind up the fish bones 
in the stomach and in this way aid diges- 
tion. And I also believe that if keepers 
in zoos, who have these lions for ex- 
hibition, would keep some small hard 
rocks of the proper size in their pools, 
the specimens would live longer and grow 
to a larger size. 
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‘Come and see 
a regular penal!”’ 


The boy who carries an EversHARP carries his 
shoulders back and his head high. He has the 
best pencil made, and is proud of it. Clipped on 
his pocket, or suspended from a chain, EVERSHARP 
says, “Here’s a fellow who is up to date.” 
With one load of leads, carried in its magazine, 
EvERSHARP can write a book as long as “Robinson 
Crusoe.” Extra leads, in seven grades, 15c per 
dozen. Durable materials, and accurate work- 
manship make EversHarP everlasting. Many styles, 
for girls, too, in gold, silver and enamel. Priced 
from 50c to $50. Do not let any one sell you a 
pencil inferior to EvERsHARP. 
Waut Pen, with the famous all-metal barrel that 
holds more ink, matches EversHARP in design and 
quality. Ask for both by name. Sold everywhere. 
Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Lrp., Toronto 


EVERSHARP 


Write-Hand Companions 


WAAL PEN 


























Ready- to-Serve 


Crisp, delicious, oven-baked, filmy shreds of 
whole wheat, salt-free and unsweetened— 


Shredded Wheat 


Sun and soil produce nothing so good for man as the 
whole wheat—but you can’t eat raw wheat—it would 
only be partially digested. Shredded Wheat is the 
whole wheat boiled in steam, drawn into filmy shreds 
and baked a crisp, golden brown. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat cracker—a real whole 


wheat toast—and is eaten with butter or soft cheese. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Ives Trains 


N IVES Railroad System wiil 


make any boy smile. The 
Ives Railroad outfits suit any 
purse, too. They range from 


$1.75 to $50.00 in price. There 
are spring locomotives that whizz 
around an “O”’ gauge track and 
monster electrics, that operate 
on standard 2 gauge track which 
are exact copies of the latest New 
York Central models. The Ives 
Railroad Systems have a dazzling 
variety lof bridges, tunnels, 
switches, passenger and freight 
stations, signals, and_ railroad 
equipment. The cars, like the 
locomotives, are also exact copies. 
The freight cars are painted like 
the real ones on primcipal rail- 
roads, coal cars, tank cars, stock 
cars, flat cars, lumber cars, ca- 
booses. 


Our beautiful 1923 catalog ablaze 
with color will tell you all about 
these wonderful trains as well as 
the Ives Boats. Remember that 
the Ives Trains can be operated 
either indoors or out. After the 
indoor season their substantial 
construction makes them an ideal 
outdoor toy. You boys can build 
a railroad, running a spur track 
to the edge of a pond or brook, 
ship the freight te a miniature 
wharf and load it on an Ives mer- 
chant ship—an entire transporta- 
tion scheme all with Ives equip- 
ment. No other manufacturer 
{furnishes this complete outfit. It 
can all be bought in separate 
units. 


Send 10c right now for our 
dandy 1923 catalog 
showing the Ives Trains 
Boats. 


in colors, 
and 


THE IVFS MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


209 Holland Ave., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Ives Toys 


MAKE HAPPY BOYS 
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760° Fahrenheit 


(Concluded from page 21) 











and he had no sooner got upright 
than he took three quick steps forward 
down the slope, threw all his strength into 
one mighty leap, closing his eyes and hold- 
ing his breath as he sprang, and hurtled 
forward through the air. 

He felt the blasting heat as he burst 
through the wall of flame, then came an in- 
stant’s downward rush, and a smashing 
plunge into the cool waters of the Maquonic 
River, grateful beyond words to his 
scorched and blistered skin. 

Down, down, till it seemed as though he 
would never rise, then up once more to the 
surface, where he drew breath after breath 
of the delicious air into his tortured lungs. 
Blackened, smoke-grimed, ha.rless, the 
skin half burned from his chest and arms, 
Bob turned on his side and stripped the 
shirt from the baby, who forthwith set up 
a howl. 

“She 


can’t be much hurt if she can cry 


stuck out 
sparks to 
little dis- 


thought Bob, and 
through the shower of hissing 
reach the shore, landing some 
tance downstream from the fire. 

Eager hands caught the two 
them to dry land, and the next thing Bob 
knew his burden was snatched from him 
by a sobbing woman, still frantic, but now 
with joy instead of despair. The crowd ran 
in, gathered close, and Bob found Theron 
Miller, wordless, shaking his right hand, 
his mother’s arm around his neck and 
her cheek pressed against his, while over 
his shoulder rasped the rough shirt sleeve 
of Joe Cullen, its owner fairly blubbering. 


like that,” 


and drew 





“You old son-of-a-gun!” sobbed Joe over 
« , 74 Le ts o . | hd 
and over again. “You old son-of-a-gun!” | 

“Go easy there, Joe,” answered Bob. | 
“Those shoulders are pretty near burned to 
a crisp! Let’s find a doctor and get some 
kind of a dressing put on them; they’re 
sure most awful sore!” 











How to Tan Hides 


(Concluded from page 28) 








legs; but, of course, these two had to be 
laid towards the tree. Next the border of 
the hind quarters were thrown over in a 
manner to form a loop over a stick similar 
to the one around the limb of the tree. All 
the time this was going on the pelt was 
twisted from left to right until it looked 
like a rope (Fig. 12), attached to the end 
and looped over a stick tourniquet style at 
the other end. The hide was now thor- 
oughly wrung by twisting the stick around 
and around, which squeezed out the water. 
When the pelt was wound into a hard twist 
close to the limb of the tree and held in 
place by slipping the stick under the limb 
he allowed it to drip for about an hour. 
When the hide at length unwound it had 
shrunk at least a third; but this must not 
be! so old Leather Stocking began tugging 
and yanking the skin. Removing his moc- 
casins and superfluous clothing, he seated 
himself on a clean skin or cloth, Fig. 11, 
and tucking the hide under his feet to give 
ita purchase, he pulled and hauled it with 
his hands until the skin was almost as big 
as it was originally. Then he spread the 
skin, hair side up, on the clean cloth, and 
taking the basin of brains, he rubbed the 
into the hide 


pasty material thoroughly 

with his hands and knuckles, Fig. 10. 
About the ears he used his fingers to apply 
the brains. 


Next he folded the skin up loosely into 
an egg-shaped bundle, wrapped it in an al- 
ready dressed skin and left it for a quar- 
ter of an hour while he rested. When the 
bundle was at length opened it was spread 
on top of bushes and allowed to dry for 
a half a day. After dark it was placed on 
top of the wigwam or tent. Next morning 
it was shrunken to about one-third of its 
original size and was hard and brittle and 
semi-transparent, but by careful bending 
the skin was now forced into a big camp 
kettle or some similar vessel containing 


it was allowed to soak | 
that it was given | 

rinsings in clear, | 
taken over to the 


where 
hours, after 
four thorough r 
and again 


tepid water, 
for three 
three or 
cold water 


tree and wrung out dry as near as possible. | | 


Again it was pulled and stretched and | 
manipulated as the worker sat on the buf- 
falo skin or piece of canvas, and after it 
was stretched and hauled, as already de- 
scribed, Fig. 11, it rapidly became as soft 
as velvet, aad of a pale grey color. It was 
now BUCKSKIN! 

People often wonder why my old buck- 
skin shirt does not become stiff and hard 
after being out in the rain. The answer is 
that it has been waterproofed by smoking. 
Many of the Indians smoke the hides by 
digging a pit a foot and a half in diameter 
and building a fire of rotten wood in the 
bottom of the hole and hanging the skin 
on sticks placed wigwam fashion over the 
hole. But the settlers and backwoodsmen 
improved upon this by digging a trench at 
least two feet deep and twenty-five feet 
long, over this they made a roof of small 
sticks laid across from side to side. At one 
end of the ditch there was a fireplace, 
usually floored and walled with stones. At 
the other end there was a chimney made of 
a hollow log, a “bee-gum.” The skins were 
hung in the log. When the fire was built 
in the stone fireplace the smoke naturally 
followed the trench and then came out of 
the bee-gum. After two or three days the 





skin was considered smoked. A thorough 
smoking makes a skin like cloth and one 
can wash it as one would a linen shirt. If | 
you want a yellow colored skin, dry it over 
a fire of dry willow sticks. If you want a} 
brown color, dry it over a fire of green 
willow sticks; in both these cases the skin| 
should be pulled and stretched in every di- 
rection while the smoking is going on. 

Now get busy, buy a sheepskin and make 

yourself a buckskin shirt of it 
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Beat it like Mike !” 
responded Porky, the 
as he came plunging 


shot him and he’s coming 

“What'd you say?” 
nearer of the two, 
through the briars. 

Wallie repeated his warning, but both 
Porky and Bunt were making so much 
noise struggling along that they did not 
know what he said until both reached the 
stump, and by that time Wallie was 
eagerly looking to see why the bear was 
not coming. 

He did not come and, after waiting just 
as one waits for a giant fire cracker to ex- 
plode when it fails to go off at once, the 
boys began to creep toward the fallen tree 
again. Wallie squinted through the open- 
ing through which his rifle had been 


| 


po:nted, and there he saw the bear in a 
heap on the ground, dead as a stone. 

The boys were not even then sure of 
safety, but a few pokes with a long stick 
demonstrated the fact, and investigation | 
discovered that .Wallie’s first shot had 


taken effect through the ear and the second 
through the mouth. 

After that there remained only hard | 
work, which was easy under the excitement 
ef the situation. It was just getting dark | 
when the four hunters rolled the bear down | 
the last bank onto the highway at the foot | 
of the mountain and sat down to await the | 
coming of the first motorist who would be | 
willing to furnish transportation into town 
for a party of five. 
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HE WATERBURY 

Radiolite, like the 
famous Ingersoll Yankee, 
leads in its field. It is the 
best watch that $5 will buy 
——a jeweled watch that 
combinesstaminaandstyle. 
It is the small, popular 12- 
size, and graceful from 
antique bow to fine, open 
face that glows in the dark. 
A <é‘silver’? dial harmo- 
nizes with the polished solid 
nickel case. 

Here is a watch with a 
sturdy 4-jeweled move- 
ment of modified bridge 
construction, built to com- 
bine enduring accuracy 


with lasting good looks, 


Ingersoll Yankee “15° 

















This is the reasonable, 
reliable, famous American 
Watch—the best known 
time-piece in the world. 
































Build and Fly Model 


Aeroplanes 


Build your — 3 ft. Model Aeroplane; 
) make trial fig’ 


ts aed tonne the princi- 
ie 


ples of Ree: j{OCAL Scale 
Dra: “8 an 


uit 
Eee pata make build- 
Get the plans for 


mts 
each. postpaid. 
Catalogue of IDEAL. Modes Aeroplanes and Supplies 5¢ >p. 
. Ideal Aeroplane & Suvpty Lo., Lor. Wooster & W. Nouston Sts., N. ¥. City 
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SCOUTS -——~ 
Here's a he-man 
drum forYour troop 


This Leedy Master Drum for scouts is built 
just like the drums we make for big circus 
and military bands. It hasa solid maple 
shell, military snare strainer, belt 
eye attachedtohoop,calfskinhead, 
and will take a lot of punishment, 
onahikeorincamp I) you can’t 
buy Leedy Drums at your 
dealer’s, we will: supply 
you direct. 

Write today for complete 
description of this drum, 
and dozens of other musi- 
cal instruments. We will 








send our big catalog FREE, 
Justsend us your name 
Now. 


>3 LEEDY MFG. CO. 
World’s Largest Drum Factory 

1004 E. Palmer Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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said, “Keep on puncturing him.” 

But the quarter varied his attack. He 
hardly hoped Hank could get round the 
end. But the yard he did make counted. 
Then, twice more, Hemmingway was 
hurled between tackle and guard. The 
next time Norton expected variety. But 
Banks outguessed them. Lamb was playing 
like a demon. Hemmingway was through 
on the secondary defense before Norton 
realized what had happened. 

“The boy can’t stand it,” growled Mr. 
Updyke. “Banks has gone crazy.” 

Dip McVeigh, at his side, grinned. “He's 
making that history. Let him write a whole 
set. 

Norton’s coach sent in a fresh tackle. 
Lamb sized him up promptly. He had come 
in to save the game; he would be over- 
anxious. He motioned his own tackle fur- 
ther out. The gap looked inviting and the 
sub crouched expectantly. 

Again Hemmingway came lunging. The 
new tackle sprang. But Hash, leaving his 
own man, checked him in full flight, sent 
him headlong and Hemmingway flashed 
through for another ten yards. 

A forward pass brought the ball to 
Norton’s 30-yard line. St. Jo’s was going 
like an avalanche. “Hold ’em! Hold ’em!” 
begged one stand. “Touchdown!” pleaded 
the other. 

3anks threw his arm over Hemming- 
way’s shoulder. “Can you last?” 

But Hemmingway could only nod. 

Two more plunges and they had to take 
out time while they got his breath back 
into his lungs. “Signal!” bawled the quar- 
ter. 

Hemmingway could see only a vague, 
swaying mass of bodies as he lunged for- 
ward. He felt the ball hit his chest, 
grasped it. In a second he would be 
thrown, could gulp a bit more air. But, 
before that happened, he must fight. And 
he was mad now, mad clear through, but 
with a new and glorious sort of madness. 
The will to win was lit but would the 
physical strength last? 

On the 15-yard line they took time out 
for him again. The last three gains had 
been short. Norton was stiffening under 
the shadow of her goal. Hart and Lamb 
got him to his feet between them, led him 
around in little circles. “Can you make it, 
old boy?” whispered Hash. 

Hemmingway’s lips were dry over set 
teeth. “Gimme th’ ball,” he said hoarsely. 

They did. He made a scant two yards. 
Hart looked at him anxiously. As Banks 
began a signal, Hart called for a new one. 
As he himself struck the line, Hemming- 
way toppled in his tracks. Almost. unaided 
he had carried St. Jo’s eighty yards. Mr. 
Updyke turned to Tucker. “Limber up,” 
he ordered sharply. 

But Hemmingway managed to get to his 
feet. With eight yards to go, Banks was 
snapping out the old, familiar signal. 
Norton’s whole secondary defense was 
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back of her wavering tackle. Lamb, Hicks 
and Blaine went into the play with all their 
strength. They did their*best to open the 
way. Hemmingway, head down, went in 
blind. 

A minute later he felt someone slap his 
aching shoulders. “I’m taking your place,” 
said Tucker. 

He was on his feet as if struck by a 
whip. “Who says so?” 

“Mr. Updyke’s orders.” 

He turned to Hart. “Give me my 
chance,” he faltered. “I’ve tried to fight; 
I’ve tried to make good for St. Jo’s.” 

Hart’s eyes became suddenly dim. He 
looked toward the Norton goal, he looked 
at the ghastly Hemmingway. “You have, 
old fellow,” he said. “You're all in.” 

“I’m not. I can stand up. Look.” He 
swayed as he tried to show them. 

Hart remembered he was captain. This 
was the very spirit of St. Jo’s. His own 
jaw set. “Go back, Tucker,” he ordered. 
“Signal !” 

lt was Hank himself who barked out 
the numbers. There was time but for two 
more plays. Again Hemmingway crashed 
into that line and again it wavered, swayed, 
toppled, went down. 

They fairly dragged him to his feet. He 
tried to brush the haze from before his 
eyes. Indistinctly he saw posts swaying 
above Lamb’s head. Somehow he seemed 
to know there were but two yards between 
St. Jo’s and victory. “Get into it!” yelled 
Banks. 

He felt Hart’s hand strike his shoulder 
savagely. Somehow he realized it was a 
friendly blow. It shook him together a 
bit. It seemed as if he heard an old, 
familiar signal. Somewhere in the distance 
many people were shouting his name. His 
head was swimming. He thought he was 
going to fall again. 

Something struck his outstretched hands. 
He knew it was the ball. Ahead he saw 
Lamb heave a crouching figure backward. 
“Come on, St. Jo’s!” Of a sudden every- 
thing became clear. He must win that 
white mark for the school. He went past 
Hash like a streak of light. Arms clutched 
him. Bodies crashed against him. They 
had stopped him on the threshold of vic- 
tory. He would not tolerate it. He must 
goon. He was fighting for St. Jo’s. With 
all his strength, he threw himself forward. 
He saw something white as he fell, wiggled 
the few remaining inches and then all went 
black. 

It was a thoroughly crazy McVeigh who 
clawed at the still dazed halfback that Hart 
and Fatty Hicks lifted on their shoulders. 
It was a school, wild with victory, that 
crowded about as Hemmingway was borne 
off the field. It was a smiling coach that 
gripped his hand in the locker room. “It 
pays to fight, old boy,” he laughed joyously. 

But Hemmingway only blinked. “Sure!” 
he agreed. “If it’s for something worth 
while.” 























knees. Then we went to our “Toll Gate” 
location, what they had picked out the day 
afore—and believe me they were some 
Pickers. i 

It was a hole—a tunnel—or a sewer right 
through the mountain. You can call it 
what you like, but that is what it was. It 
was about sventy-five or a hundred yards 
long. There was an overhanging cave 
where you went in and the same where you 
came out, and then it just narrowed down 
to a hole—just room for a horse to swim and 
a man to sit on him and not bump his head 
on the ceiling. It was about six feet wide 
at the water level, and all through it water 
was dripping down in a little stream out of 
the rocks. 

Bill, he looked at it a long, long time— 
longer than I have ever seen him look at 
any stunt before. Then he said: 

“Any ledges in there under water to 
upset a hoss ?” 

And Joe, the camera man, he said: 

“I took off my clothes and went through 
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| My Pinto Pony 
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there yesterday on some planks lashed to- 
gether and I sounded all the way through 
with a pole. It averages about eight feet 
deep ’cept in one place, where there’s a hole 
about forty feet long, where I couldn’t 
touch bottom at all.” And Bill said, “Deep- 
ness don’t matter none, but do you strike 
any ledges getting out of the hole?” Joe, 
he said he didn’t think so, but he went 
through fast account of the current and 
wasn’t sure. Then the Boss, he thought a 
long time ag’in, and then he turned to the 
boys and made ’em a little talk. There 
wasn’t any joking or kidding now—there 
was some serious-looking bunch of cow- 
waddies, you bet. 

“Boys,” said Bill, “this will be great for 
the story if we can get it. In the story this 
tunnel is the entrance to an outlaws’ cave, 
and there’s nine of us got to go through 
and carry pine-knot torches in our free 
hand so Joe kin set up at the other end and 
have light to photograph us coming 
through. Now you all got hosses as can 

















Boy Scout’s 
Year Book 


For 


Here’s the one big book 
every boy wants to have 
—for it contains more 
things a boy wants to 
know than any other sin- 
gle book published. 

It is edited for the Boy 
Scouts of America by 
Franklin K. Mathiews, Chief 
Scout Librarian. Many fa- 
mous men have written some- 
thing for it—men like the fol- 
lowing: 

President Harding 

Dr. W. T. Hornaday 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Dan Beard 

Captain A. P. Corcoran 
Charles L. (Grizzly) Smith 


etc., etc., etc. 


Part I—Stories about Boy Scouts. 
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Part I11—Adventure Stories. 
Part II1I—Funny Stories. Part [V—True Stories of Adventure. 
Part V—Wild Animals. Parts VI and VII—Articles on Sports, 
Handicrafts, and all the Things that Scouts Do. 


Stories—Sports—Handicrafts 


In The Boy Scouts Year Book you will find lots of stories—the 
kind you like best—of life in the woods, and adventure, and scout- 


ing, and sports. 


There are talks on cooking, nature study, wireless, 


aviation and other scientific matters in which all boys are interested. 


This book makes mighty good reading. And more than that, you 
will turn to it many times for real honest-to-goodness information 
about the things you work with and play with and dream about. 


A Big Book—Many Fine Pictures—$2.50 


You Can’t Beat These Books for Real Thrillers 


Dan’s Tomorrow 
By William Heyliger 


You always get the thrill of real 
sport in Heyliger’s books. This is 
one of his best. $1.75 


Coxswain of the Eight 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 


When Barbour writes a book—every 
boy makes a grab for it. Here’s 
a “Crew” story with a real hero. 


$1.75 
Scouting with Mad Anthony 
By Everett Tomlinson 


Dangerous adventures among the 
red skins to the tune of crackling 
rifles and whirling aan 


Three Sioux Scouts 
By Elmer Russell Gregor 


Steal over the dangerous plains and 
through the mysterious woods of 
the Indian country with these three 
intrepid scouts. $1.75 


The Radio Detectives 
By A. Hyatt Verriil 


How two young radio amateurs use 
their sets to get the best of a dan- 
gerous gang of ruffians. $1.75 


At Hillsdale High 


By Earl Reed Silvers 


A hustling story of red-biooded high 
school athletes and their struggles 
for glory. $1.75 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 


Send a postcard today for our new catalog of books by the boys’ favorite 


Don’t Miss These Great Books 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 
35 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 


authors. 
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“Mine is a New 
33 
Departure, too 


““47OU’RE not the only one who 
has a New Departure Coaster 
Brake and can go like the wind 
and stop quick. My New Depar- 
ture ‘Junior’ makes my veloci- 
pede ’most as good as your 
bicycle,” says the youngster to 
his brother. 

Yes, there is a New Departure 
for everybody from kiddie to 
Grandpa— giving the bicycle or 
velocipede rider complete con- 
trol of speed, safety on all roads, 
increased fun, and fatigueless 
pedaling. 

To ride either bicycle or velocipede 


without a coaster brake is like trying 
to drive a horse without reins. 


New Departures greatly improve any 
bicycle or velocipede. Furthermore, 
they are built for long, hard service and 
are guaranteed. Ask any dealer. 


NEW DEPARTURE 
4 ‘ 


errr 


New Departure Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn. 










Send today for illustrated st 
book, “Billy's Bicycle Trium hs.” 
It is free and you will like it. 






































TRUE-TONE 
SAXOPHONES 


‘The Saxophone is the most beautiful and the most popular of all wind instruments, and 
the easiest to play. Young people contemplating the study of music should begin with the 
Saxophone. It is unrivalled for home entertainment, school, church and lodge. In big de- 
mand for orchestra dance music. } ” 

The First Three Lessons Free. You can learn to play the scale in one hour’s practice 
and in afew weeks be playing popular airs. You can take your place in a band or orchestra 
in 90 days, if you so desire. Practice isa pleasure because you learn so rapidly and you do 
not tire of it as with many other instruments. 

Send your name for a free copy of the most wonderful Book on the 
Free Saxophone Book | ter = ever published. Tells you when touse Saxophone—singly, 
in quartettes, in sextettes or in band; how to play from cello parts and other things you would like to know. 
It illustrates and describes the virtues of each model of the Saxophone family. 
Possesses a tone of wonderful volume, yet very easy to blow. 
Buescher-Grand Cornet With a Buescher-Grand, you own an instrument senile to that 
with which the greatest cornetists of America have made 
their reputations. 

Free Trial—Easy Payments 
Youcan order any Buescher Instrument and try it 6 days in your own 
ments. Ilustreted Catalog Ir pertectiy satiated. pay Gene Ee 
ments sent free. Mention instrument in which you are interested, 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

Makers of Everything in Band and 
1310 Buescher Block 








Instruments 
Elkhart, Indiana 








swim—but if any one wants to say no they 
are free to do it, and no hard feelings.” 

There was a little pause, and then Wolf 
Verduga, the Injun, he spoke up and said: 

“Wherever you go, Bill, is good enough 
for us.” And Bill, he said: 

“Thanks, boys, get ready.” And he 
turned to me and loosened up my cinch. 

The boys all got off and did likewise, 
because a hoss ean’t swim free if he’s 
cinched too tight, and if he gets in trouble 
it’s good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye. 

When Bill got on me and we were all 
ready, Bill turned to the boys again and 
said. 

“Boys, come single file and eight feet 
apart, and no matter what happens, don’t 
move a man or a hoss until me and Paint 
is the other side of that hole, what Joe 
says is about fifty feet from this yere end. 
Be sure about that, boys, because it looks 
to me like a tough job.” The boys they 
agreed, and Bill and me started. 

Golly, that water was cold, and we was 
going ag’in the current. Wow! it was 
cold! But I swum all right, and pretty 
soon we hit a place where the water didn’t 
hit me so hard, but it kind of pulled me 
down in round whirligigs, and I know’d we 
was in the deep place, but I was swimming 
strong and easy—and away at the other 
end I could see Joe on a ledge of rocks, 
grinding his camera. He didn’t look no 
bigger than a speck. And then all at once 
something happens that made me feel like 
death. 

My front feet hit a ledge of rock under 
the water, and I couldn’t find nothing be- 
hind to climb on. Right there I seen it 
coming. You know we hosses can scent 
danger and see our finish quicker than a 
man. I tried to climb. I tried, I tried, O, 
how I tried. Right there I could see me a- 
drowning the Boss—my Boss—what, no 
matter how he ever jawed me, his eyes 
always looked at me so kind, and they’re 
as blue as a robin’s eggs. I got my front 
legs way up, and the Boss, he was quarter 
riding way off on one side to steady me, 
but I had nothing under me but that whirl- 
pool of water a-sucking me down. 

I struggled and struggled, but it wasn’t 
any good. And then I put everything I 
had into a mighty jump, but I couldn't 
make it—it couldn’t be done, and over I 
come—right on the Boss—him staying right 
with me. The Boss has told me since then 
never to breathe under water. But I didn’t 
know it then, and as we went down and 
down I just kicked and lunged. I was 
strangling when we come up. The Boss 
was still with me. How I didn’t strike him 
and kick him to death, I don’t know, but 
there he was with his hand through my 


‘cheek strap, trying to get my head above 


Oh! I am plumb ashamed of my- 
I plumb lost 


water. 
self, now when I[ think of it. 
my head. I was crazy. 

I was facing the wall when we come up, 
and I tried to climb up it. The surface of 
the wall was rough, and I just dug into it 


| and climbed like a wild hoss that I was— 


just like a half-circle. 


‘The Black 


(Continued from page 25) 








until I come over backward on the Boss 
ag’in, because the top of the tunnel was 
Down we went 


BOYS’ LIFE 


again, and this time I felt the Boss, and 
know’d I had kicked him, because I didn’t 
feel him any more, but I know he’ll never 
hold it ag’in me ’cause I was dying. I felt 
all kinds of things, and there was an awful 
roaring in my head, and I knew I couldn’t 
move fast any more, but I kept struggling, 
and by and by I come up ag’in. 

The Boss, he wasn’t there, but just in a 
second he come up, too, about ten feet 
away from me. I looked at him and tried 
to say Good-bye, and I made a sound. The 
Boss says I looked at him appealing-like 
and called to him. Anyhow, he didn’t try 
to get out himself. He came to me ag’in, 
and he got me by the head and he said: 
“Pardner, I’m afraid this is the finish.” 
And that’s what made made me say—a 
little while back—that there is a God, and 
you bet there is, too, because as the Boss 
talked to me, I got quiet and looked up at 
him—just keeping my feet going to keep 
afloat—and the Boss said (Oh! and he has 
never talked to me like that before or since 
—he didn’t seem to be talking, it seemed to 
come right out of his heart)—he said: 
“Steady, Paint, steady, I ain’t a-going to 
leave you, old man. If we go we'll go 
together. ‘ Take it easy—that’s the boy— 
that’s the boy—easy—easy—work this way, 
Pardner, work this way.” 

And then, all at once, I know’d that he 
was turning me around, and then I seen 
the light where we had come in and a lot 
of figures there what looked like spirits. 

And then the Boss said again, “Now, 
old man, come head—come ahead”—and I 
felt we was going toward the light, but I 
couldn’t see much. I seemed to be going 
blind, but I kept my feet working, and all 
at once I felt a lot of hands grab me, and 
I was outside, and I felt awful sick all 
over, but I see the Boss laying stretched 
out on the rocks and I pushed through 
the boys and tried to nose him. And then 
a terrible dizziness come over me and I 
felt like everything was going round and 
round, and I was falling, and a whole lot 
of hands grabbed me again, and the boys 
was bracing their bodies up against me, 
and they let me down easy aside the Boss. 
| know’d he was there, because the last 
thing I can remember, before everything 
went dark, and the sun stopped shining, 
was putting my head on him like we always 
did when we played on the ground. 

A long time after that (I heard the boys 
saying it was hours) I seen the light ag’in, 
and the boys was all standing around, and 
the Boss, he was down on his knees be- 
side my head, and what do you think he 
was doing?—doggone if he wasn’t wash- 
ing my mouth out with water and a sponge. 
Just like I hadn’t had enough of water, I 
got mad right there, and the Boss said, 
“Let him up, let him,” and up I come—and 
the madder I got, the Boss just kept laugh- 
ing and laughing and doing a regular Injun 
dance, and then he just hollered. 

“There’s life in the old boy yet”’—and 
then he put his arms around me and 
hugged me tight and started to wipe his 
eyes again—so how the dickens could I 
stay mad! I just said to him, “Keep your 
undershirt on, Bill, it’s cold.” 
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answering the call of something, he 
started off almost at right angles to our 
trail, acting very much like a hound on an 
old scent, but keeping up a pace that tried 
my endurance. 

It was truly wonderful the way this man, 
in a trance-like state, was guided by an 
invisible power over the most dangerous 
ground, but no one, after a careful survey, 
could have selected a better trail than that 
chosen by Big Pete. On and on we went, 
scrambling over rock-skirting precipices 
and climbing ‘edges. A dense fog settled 
around us, making each step hazardous, 
but with an instinct as true and apparently 
identical with that of our four-footed 
brothers, my guide kept the same rapid 
pace for hours, and then, all of a sudden, 
came to an abrupt stop. 

For several seconds he stood in his 
tracks, his body keeping the same swaying 
motion, but after a short while he crept 
cautiously forward in the fog, with me at 
his heels, and we found ourselves at the 
edge of a giant fault similar to the one in 
Darlinkel Park, but there was apparently 
no pass to let us down the towering preci- 
pices to the valley below. 


“Well, that was a wonderful trip,” I 
cried. 

“Shut up!” shouted Pete savagely, but I 
had spoken and the spell was broken; rea- 
son, not instinct, must now lead us. 

Vapor and clouds concealed the low 
grounds from our view; however, we were 
determined not to spend another night in 
the mountains, so while I rested and re- 
gained my breath, Big Pete went on to 
explore the ledges. 

Presently my guide hove in sight and 
motioned me to follow him; he led me to a 
place where another goat trail went over 
the edge of the precipice, this time not in 
ten or fifteen feet jumps, but by a steep 
diagonal path. Down the treacherous trail 
we slipped and slid with a wall of rocks on 
one side and death in the form of a bluish 
white space on the other side. 

As we were clambering carefully around 
the face of a big rock Pete suddenly whis- 
pered that he smelt a “Painter,” and upon 
peering around the corner we found our- 
selves face to face with a large cat; the 
animal was crouching upon a flat-topped 
projecting stone immediately in our path. 
To be continucd in November Boys’ Lire 
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all visitors who came. It never permitted 
a dog to enter the yard; and its value as a 
watcher was heightened by the fact that it 
was especially alert at night. On more than 
one occasion it struck and cowed prowling 
canines, and indeed became greatly feared 
by all the dogs of that vicinity. But how 
strange it is that a deer, through taming, 
should become the tyrant of its ancient 
enemy—the dog! 


A Raccoon’s Last Hunt 


LL of us know that sooner or later the 

biter gets bitten. 1 saw this truth 
oddly illustrated down in the great delta 
of the Santee. As the river nears the 
coast, its banks become encrusted with 
oyster-banks. These are nightly visited 
by raccoons from the adjacent woods and 
sea-marshes. (These crafty creatures open 
the oysters and eat them, for they relish 
nothing more than a supper of Bluepoints 
on the half-shell.) One morning as the 
tide was going down I found a raccoon 
which had been drowned on an oyster- 
bank. Its delicate black hand had been 
firmly caught by a big oyster-shell, and it 
had evidently been held tightly until the 
rising tide put an end to its struggles. 


A Duck and a Dog 


DUCK HUNTER, living near the 

Wando River, planning to shoot at a 
blind early one morning, was careful to 
tie up his retriever, which he did not want 
in the blind with him.. No sooner had he 
set out his decoys than the ducks began to 
pour in. The shooting was very fast and 
exciting, but the mist of morning somewhat 
interefered with the aim. After a time the 











| Daniel Boone, Wilderness 
(Continued from page 15) 


gunner noticed a large drake apparently 
drifting into the decoys. He promptly shot 
it. The drake beat its way off over the 
water, which, meanwhile, was _ being 
churned up in a most unusual fashion. It 
then dawned on the hunter that he had 
shot something else than the drake. It 
proved to be his dog. The retriever had 
followed him, had unobserved swum into 
the river and caught a wounded duck, and 
was bringing it to his master when he was 
shot. Unfortunately the dog was killed, 
and the wild duck got away. 


Little Wild Babies 


UDGE SEABROOK, of Savannah, an 

enthusiastic sportsman, tells a_ pretty 
story of a covey of quail that came into his 
yard at his old home at Pinora, Georgia. 
It might be supposed that of all birds, the 
quail, young or old, would be wildest. But 
these babies had somehow misplaced their 
mother. The Judge, seeing the little elfin 
visitors running about his yard, left his 
porch, and, stooping down at the foot of 
the steps, made a cup of his hands on the 
ground, and then softly gave the sweet 
alluring note of the mother bobwhite. The 
whole covey, fourteen innocent little babies, 
came running eagerly, and climbed into the 
Judge’s hands, where they nestled confid- 
ingly, piping in a faint treble their pledge 
of understanding and obedience. When he 
would open his hands, they would troop 
gently out; but always they would return 
to his whistle. At last the mother began 
to call from a peapatch, and the fairylike 
tiny guests ran across the yard and van- 
ished under the fence. Surely a visit from 
the inhabitants of elfland could not be 
more strange and happy and startling. 
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a coward. Now in the headlong retreat 
he led the way and was first to recross 
the river. We can imagine some of his 
companions, even in the turmoil of this 
disaster, sparing him a contemptuous 
thought. However, he proved to be one of 
the few sensible men present, and one 
with the truest courage. 

No sooner had he gained the south bank 
when he pulled in his horse and dis- 
mounted, called loudly on his comrades to 
make a stand there to cover the flight. 
Almost all within sound of his voice obeyed 
him. They opened a steady, well-directed 
fire on the pursuers. At that moment the 
ford was jammed with horsemen, footmen 
and Indians. Netherland’s vigorous fire 
forced the latter back long enough to per- 
mit the confusion to straighten itself out 
a littl. On the south bank the white 
men began to defend themselves and, in 
small groups, to retreat slowly. . 

Now, among the participants in this 
battle were both that “profane swearing” 
man, Aaron Reynolds, and his old 
commander with whom he had clashed 
on the occasion which happily cul- 
minated when the “spirits were drank.” 
When the rout began Captain Patterson 
could not find his horse, and as he was still 
suffering from unhealed wounds inflicted 
in another Indian fight, the hasty flight 
afoot soon exhausted him. Just as he 
gave up all hope young Reynolds leaped 
his horse over intervening obstacles to his 
side; dismounted; and, without a by-your- 
leave bundled the captain into the saddle. 
Before Patterson realized what was going 
on, he was dashing into the river. He was 
actually the last man to cross. Some of 
the Indians were running alongside shoot- 
ing at him, but he escaped. 

In the meantime Reynolds, who was a 
remarkably strong and active young fellow, 
ran and dodged and reached the river 
safely ; but not at the ford. He was forced 
to piunge in and swim across. On the 
other side, after outdistancing his pur- 
suers, he stopped to wring out*his buckskin 
trousers. Those of you who have worn 





buckskin will- appreciate the necessity for 
that. When wet, buckskin is heavy, 
clammy, and stretches absurdly; so that 
the garment which when dry is decidedly 
too small, when wet has enough material 
in it to furnish out two grown men and a 
boy. Just as he was pulling off the trousers, 
and so was all tangled up, two Indians 
pounced on him and took him prisoner. 
But Reynolds was not at the end of his 
resources. Watching his chance he knocked 
down one of his captors and escaped. Later 
he met Patterson who, of course, thanked 
him earnestly; at the same time asked 
rather curiously why he had taken such 
desperate chances for the sake of a man 
with whom he had had nothing but trouble 
and difficulty. He replied that ever since 
Patterson had made him stop swearing he 
had felt a strong affection for ‘him, and 
had completely reformed not only his ac- 
tions but his ways of thinking. To round 
out the story, Patterson then gave him a 
horse and saddle and “a hundred acres of 
prime land.” This was the first real 
property the young man had ever owned. 
lt—and his narrow escape—steadied him. 
Two days later Logan came up with his 
four hundred men. The combined forces 
returned to the battlefield, but there re- 
mained nothing to do but bury the dead. 
The loss to the backwoodsmen was very 
heavy. Of the one hundred and eighty- 
two, seventy were killed outright, besides 
the wounded and seven men captured. Of 
the latter, four, as was customary, were 
put to death by torture. One man was 
spared because of his strength, activity and 
daring. In running the gauntlet he man- 
aged by great exertion and speed almost 
to gain the council house, when he darted 
one side, threw one Indian violently on the 
ground, thrust his head between the legs 
of another and tossed him over his back, 


so gaining the clear. Then, instead of 
running away, he leaped on a_ stump, 
knocked his heels together, flopped his 


arms, and crowed like a rooster. It tickled 
the Indians so much that one of the older 
chiefs adopted him on the spot, 


To be continued in November Boys’ Lire 
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Only 10° for a big tube 
UNGUENTINE! 


ERE is your chance, Scouts, to equip yourself to do 

your pals a good turn when you're on a hike or in 
camp, and to be the “first aid” man about home when any- 
one gets cut or burned or bruised. 


We are offering, to Scouts only, a special Tube for Scouts 
of UNGUENTINE, for only 10 cents, that is almost as big 
as the regular 35 cent tube. 


: For bites, cuts, scratches, bruises, burns, there is nothing 
like UNGUENTINE. Put a little on and right away the 
pain stops. You can almost feel it heal! Doctors and 


hospitals have been using UNGUENTINE for nearly forty 
years. 


_Every Scout ought to have a tube when on 
hikes, camping trips and at home. You never 
can tell when you or some of your pals will 


need it. There is nothing like it to help a 
f Scout do his good turn a day. 
yoaq s Remember this is a special offer to Scouts, 
i> We made only in this magazine this month. 10c 
A brings you the big Tube for Scouts if you act 
NEE 7 aa now! 
THE NORWICH PHARMACAL CO. 


NORWICH NEW YORK 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL CO., 
NORWICH, NEW YORK. 


Inclosed find 10c. Send me the Special Tube for Scouts and 
booklet showing the many uses for Unguentine. 
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cA hilariously funny game based on 
a legend of a tribe of Incas in the 
mountains of Peru. Is played with 
curiously designed cards and markers 
and if you don’t have good luck 
why you'll be a spoof. Fun! It’s 
e jolliest game ever. And any 
number can play at once. 









Other Bradley games sold at Toy, Stationery 
and Department Stores everywhere are Rumme, 
Logomachy, Pirate and Traveler, Uncle Wiggily 


Milton Bradley Co., Makers of the World’s Springfield, Mass. 
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“It says he pt fifty dollars working on a 
—— he made that fifty grow into a mil- 
ion 

“How long?” says Catty. 

“When he was forty.” 

“Huh,” says Catty. “Pretty slow, wasn’t he?” 

“I'd like to see you raise fifty dollars to a 
million in a hundred years,” says I, and then he 
says, “We've got fifty dollars.’ 

“We have,” says I, “and then some.” 

“Then let’s make a million.” 

“Your tree is full of crows,” says I. 

“Wee-Wee Moore,” says he, “we can do it.” 

“We can peel sunburn off a garter snake,” 
says lI. 

“It won’t hurt to try,” says he. 

“I'll do anything once,” says I. 

“Catty Atkins, Financier,” by Clarence Bud- 
ington Kelland, which commences in the Octo- 
ber AMERICAN BOY, is a tale that will keep 
you guessing every minute and will make you 
whoop with laughter. Catty has a wonderful 
scheme for making money work, but that isn’t 
all that is going, to keep Catty and Wee-Wee 
Moore busy. ee-Wee says of Catty—‘‘He 
was the greatest meddler I ever saw and trouble 
came and sat on his lap like it was a cat and he 
offered to scratch its head.” 

The excitement in “Catty Atkins, Financier,” 
starts right off in the first instalment in Octo- 
ber. If you miss it “your tree is full of crows.’ 


Do you know there are tricks in the movies 
done so cleverly that you can’t see ’em unless 
you're wise? 

Swaying and > a motor car dashes 
down a country road. ou lose it an instant, 
then another glimpse as it speeds over a bridge 
and into the dense woods. The next moment 
you grip your seat in horror—the car with the 
driver at the wheel is plunging over the edge of 
a cliff. 

Cow bells! It’s a fake! Movie stuff! 

It’s a toy auto speeding over an eight-inch 
bridge into a dense woods of ten-inch_ twigs— 
perhaps. Perhaps it’s a real auto. How can 
you tell? John Amid, who knows motion pic- 
tures as you know the multiplication table, 
has written a series of movie stories for 
AMERICAN BOY that will double your fun 
at the movies. He says, “Use your brains at 
the movies” and you'll see more than you ever 
knew was there. The first of these “thrillers” 
appears in the October AMERICAN BOY. 


October in every boy’s calendar means “Hal- 
lowe’en.’ The October AMERICAN BOY 
wouldn’t be complete without a good Hallowe’en 
story—so we've got a humdinger— ‘Jibby Jones 
and the = This is one of Mr. 
Butler’s funniest Don’t 
miss it! 


“Freshmen All Out,” 


agon. 
fioey Jones stories. 


by Francis Lynde, is 
a owt. nerves fn story in the October 
AMERIC here’s more than one 
thrilling battle in it—the bridge rush, the big 
Sheddon-Rockford football game, and the tussle 
in Larry Donovan’s mind between the Sheddon 
College spirit and Larry’s own pet theories. 


Whether you play a musical instrument or not, 
whether you’ re in college or going to college or 
not—you'’d better read “Playing One’s Way 
Through College att by George H. Coxe, Jr., in 
the October AMERICAN BOY. It’s true and 
it’s fascinating, and it will make you have more 
faith in what you can do if you make up your 


mind to do it. 

Don’t miss the October issue of THE 
AMERICAN BOY. It’s one of the liveliest 
numbers we've ever published. 

The yearly subscription rate is $2.00—by 
mail. Single copies 20 cents at newsstands. 

Subscribe for a year or place a standing 
order with your news-dealer. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 319 American Bidg., 


Detroit, Mich. 

Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tue 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 
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ad will be sticking a knife into your 
TriDs. 


Omo’s heart is torn with pity and 
shame. But what can he do?—with Abasi 
and Di-ibo and everything against him? 
He paddles back to the village and reports 
to Di-ibo. The wizard laughs wickedly. 
Fever indeed! the white man thinks he has 
fever. . Doesn’t know the terrible magic 
that is working against him. Di-ibo takes 
the tiny clay image and makes more incan- 
tations, and all the Ibbidi know for sure 
that the white man will pine away and die 
of the wasting sickness. 

And it is so. Blacks take rubber and 
palm oil and ivory tusks to the station, but 
there is no barter. The white man lies on 
his bed, his bones poking through his skin. 
He has sent a man in a canoe down the 
river, to bring up a white man’s doctor. 
The news makes Di-ibo laugh louder than 


ever. Ho, ho, ho! White man’s medicine, 
indeed! No medicine can prevail against 
his magic. 


A gasoline launch comes up the river—a 
“devil canoe,” or a “Tchuku-tchuka” the 
Ibbidi call it. A white medicine man gets 
out of it and goes up to the house with the 
red roof. One glance at the trader satis- 
fies the doctor that it is a serious case. 

“Why didn’t you send for me before, 
Carter ?” he asks, as he puts a clinical ther- 
mometer in the trader’s mouth. “You old 
timers will never send for a doctor till 
you're at last ebb. You say to yourself, 
‘Oh, it’s just a touch of fever. It'll pass.’” 
He took the thermometer from Carter, and 
read the mercury with astonishment. “Man 
alive! You haven’t any temperature at all. 
It isn’t fever. Are you sweating at all?” 

“Nothing to speak of, Adams.” 

“Been eating much canned stuff? 
have the symptoms of pvisoning.” 

“Don’t eat canned stuff,’ the trader 
answered weakly. “Chicken, palm-oil- 
chop, plantains, mealies.” 

Doctor Adams nodded his approval of 
the diet. 

“Your boy isn’t poisoning you?” 

“What—Johnny? Lordy, Doc, Johnny ’d 
give his life for me. Besides, he always 
tastes first of my food; eats what I eat, 
so if it was poisoned Johnny would be sick, 
and if you had seen that rascal chase an 
Ibbidi out of here with a knife you’d know 
there was nothing wrong. with Johnny,” 
said the trader, and fell back on his pillow 
exhausted. 

Adam’s brows sharpened with interest.. 

“What's the trouble between Johnny and 
the Ibbidi?” he asked. 

“Oh, the Kru’s got it into his nut that 
Omo—that’s the Ibbidi in question—had 
made bad magic against me,” the trader 
answered indifferently. . 

“That ought to be looked into. Not that 
I believe there’s anything in their magic,” 
Adams hastened to add, “but I’ve lived on 
the Niger long enough to learn to look 
under the surfaces. I'll have a talk with 
this Johnny. Is he around?” 

“Call him,” the trader answered laconic- 
ally from his pillow. 

Doctor Adams understood from the 
tone that the trouble between the Kru 
and Omo was quite beyond thinking 
or troubling about; something to do with 
superstition, no doubt. It so happened that 
Adams was an authority on primitive super- 
stitions ; it was his hobby, and, in fact, he 
was doctoring on the Niger for the op- 
portunity it gave him of studying the 
spiritism of savages at first hand. And in 
his experience on the Niger he had already 
come across uncanny cases of sickness that 
had had its roots in some phase of super- 
stition. So he called the Kru and began to 


You 


| coax the story of his troubles with Omo 


from him. He did not make the mistake of 
going right at the matter and frightening 
Johnny into a secretive silence. He talked 
awhile around the subject, and let the Kru 
know that he did not laugh at the strange 
beliefs of the blacks, and that, in fact, he 
knew quite a deal about them. Thus en- 
couraged, Johnny told the story of Omo’s 


something from the person | 
and of his failure, for he 
did not know that Omo had secured the 
handkerchief. But on that point the trader 
enlightened Adams, in a jocular way, for 
he derided the whole thing. 

“Maybe, doc, you'll make out that Omo is | 
working magic against me with the hand- 
kerchief.” 

“M-m’m,” mused the doctor. “But is 
Omo a free agent? Might he not have been | 
acting under orders—say the orders of a| 
wizard, whom he dare not disobey? Do} 
you happen to be unfriendly with the | 
wizard of the Ibbidi?” 

“Well, there was a little trouble between | 
me and Di-ibo. I interfered just as he was | 
about to slit the throat of a girl and sprinkle | 
her blood on the Tree of the Ancestral | 
Spirits. Yes, you might say that I and} 
Di-ibo are unfriendly. But what in every- | 
thing has that to do with my sickness?’ 

Doctor Adams gave a dry laugh. 

“It might have everything to do with 
your sickness, and again it might mean 
nothing. But I'll wager this; I'll wager 
that your handkerchief was torn into shreds 
and worked into a small clay image of you.” 

“Why—what do you mean?” In his 
surprise Carter raised himself up on his 
bed, but fell back again. “What are you 
getting at?” 

“T am getting at a diabolical magic that 
is practised by savages the world over, and 
in fact is believed in by even civilized 
people, and traces of which is found in the 
literature of both the ancients and the 
moderns. In history you will read that a 
certain Duffus, King of Scotiand, was 
pining away from a wasting sickness, and 
no remedy could be found, till it was dis- 
covered that he was the victim of some 
witches, who had made a wax image of 
him and were slowly melting it over a wood 
fire. The Illinois Indians used to make an 


attempt to get 
of the massa, 





image of a man they wished to kill. In the 
image they worked in hairs of the man or | 
a shred of his clothing, and then pierced 
the image through the heart, and the man | 
was supposed to die. The 
Gloucester was accused of putting wax 
images of Henry the Sixth over a slow fire, 
and for which crime she was punished. De 
Marigny, Minister of State of France, 
hired a sorcerer to mould a wax image of 
Louis the Tenth of France, to bring about 
the king’s death, and for this de Marigny 
was hanged. I could recite you a thousand 
examples, even down to modern times, and 
way back to Greek History. You will find 
an example in Virgil. In fact, you will 
find volumes in the big libraries on the sub- 
ject of image magic.” 

The trader pulled himself up on bed with 
a look of consternation. 

“Cripes, doc., you don’t believe that stuff ? 
Lordy, you almost had me scared—talking 
so authoritatively. . . . But it’s funny. I 
was all right up to the day after Omo took 
the handkerchief. 
has me guessing.” 

“Oh, it’s funny enough,” laughed Adams, 
“but not in the way you think. The magic 
part of it is all rot, no doubt; but the magic | | 
of these wizards is generally the cover for 
some more practical means of reaching one 
they wish to harm. I’ve my own ideas 
about this Di-ibo, and I'll borrow your gun 
and go over to the village and have a little 
palaver with the old gentleman.” 

Omo is sitting on his heels on the beach, 
as he has been sitting for hours, watching 
the trading station and thinking all the time 
of the dying white man. Several times he 


has impetuously thought to brave the dan- | 


gers of Ju-Ju and cross the river and tell 
the white of Di-ibo’s magic. But each time 
he was restrained by terror of Di-ibo’s 
Ju-Ju 

When he sees the white medicine man 
coming his heart leaps with a kind of 
hope. What if the white witch-doctor has 
more powerful magic than the witch-doctor 
Di-ibo! He moves toward the tchuku- 
tchuka when it beaches. But all the other 
Ibbidi run to their huts with frightened 
consciences. But Omo stands there, brav- 
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“BIG SIX” 


It is just like real baseball and you can 
make up your own nine amongst your chums 
—and have great sport—or you can play with 
the big leaguers and become manager of the 
Giants —Yankees—The Tigers—or any of the 
Big League Teams. 
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Big League Diamond or the same plays that you 
make in your own back lot game—Home Runs— 
Singles and Errors—all are in ““BIG SIX.’ 

— of scouts are now playing Matty’s great 
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Never has the peerless pitcher asked anyone to 
accept anything from him that was short of be- 
ing 100% in value. And remember that “BIG 
SIX” is his pet hobby. His name is on the Game 
—and he plays it himself. 

That is your guarantee that ¢ ‘BIG SIX” is a real 
game for every scout. 

it is the great home game, with not a dull moment 
of play—but hours of live active baseball thrills. 
One BIG SIX GAME will keep you in good 
spirits all winter. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, send us his name 
along with your order. 


Postpaid Price: $2.00 East of the Mississi 
$2.50 West of Mississippi and Canada. ‘ee 


Christy Mathewson Baseball Game Co. 
Dept. BL, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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ing the thing out, for all that he sees that 
Johnny is with the white. He sees Johnny 
point him out, hears him call his name to 
the doctor, but still he does not move. 
What ABASI hath decreed, that will hap- 
pen. Besides, it is too late to run now. 
The white man has a gun, and a gun can 
bring death from a distance. So he stands 
there, nor makes: any movement even when 
Adams marches on him. 

“Omo,” says Adams abruptly, “lead me 
te the wizard.” 

The imperative tone and the gun were 
enough to make Omo comply, but added to 
them is his wild hope that the white man 
will save the trader from Di-ibo’s necro- 
mancy. Without a word he leads into the 
jungle to the Ju-Ju Grove, where they sur- 
prise Di-ibo in a frenzy of wicked exulta- 
tion over the clay image—a frenzy of 
cursing and capering and triumph. 

Next moment Di-ibo is looking into the 
bore of Adams’ revolver. 

“I give you your life,” says Adams in 
the dialect, “on condition you tell me what 
means you are taking to encompass the 
death of the trader.” 

Di-ibo falls on his knees, shaking like 
aspen, and so terrified that he can hardly 
speak. Can only point to the image. 

“You lie!” Adams flings at the trembling 
wretch. “That magic is your make-believe. 
You are poisoning the massa. Tell me 
poison you have given him and how, or 
you shall die.” 

Di-ibo grovels, and protests that he has 
not given or caused anyone else to 
give the massa poison. Calls on Omo to 
witness the truth of what he says, for no 
other Ibbidi has been near the trader. 
Omo takes oath by Ju-Ju that he has not 
poisoned the massa’s food. 

In vain Adams threatens. Di-ibo and 
Omo stick to their innocence of the poison 
charge. Both cry for Trial by Ordeal. 
And by that Adams knows they are speak- 
ing the truth. Reluctantly he accepts the 
fact that the trader is not being poisoned 
by the wizard. The decision leaves him 
face to face with the unutterable alterna- 
tive that Di-ibo’s magic is effective; that 
the world-wide practice of injuring a man 
through an image of him which has been 
sensitized with his feelings is possible. 
Unless he is mistaken in his diagnosis of 
the trader’s sickness as poisoning. All he 


can do is to accept Di-ibo’s protestations 


and return to the station and make a more |. 


thorough inquiry into Carter’s sickness. 

As they re-cross the river he notices the 
newly painted roof, and that evidently gives 
him a thought, for he suddenly asks Johnny 
where he gets his drinking water. 

“Doctah, sah,” says Johnny, “I done drink 
de river watah.” 

“And does your massa drink the river 
water ?” 

“No, sah. De massa done drink watah 
from de tank.” 

At that Adams let out a laugh of relief ; 
a laugh that floated back across the water 
to Omo, who takes it as a sign that all is 
well, or all is about to be well. The instant 
the launch grounds on the beach of the 
station Adams flings up to the house with 
Johnny and has the latter bring him a 
sample of the massa’s drinking water. 
Adams makes chemical tests, just to make 
sure of his theory, though he knew the 
instant he saw the newly painted red roof 
and got Johnny’s answer about the massa’s 
drinking water where the trouble was. 

“Carter, you idiot,” he sang out cheer- 
fully to the sick trader, “I’m going to treat 
you for lead and dioxide poisoning. The 
rains washed the lead and dioxide out of 
your paint into your cistern and you have 
been drinking poison. I’ll have you around 
and attending to your barter in a day.” 

And so, it proved. Two days later Di-ibo 
gnashed his teeth and cursed to see the 
white man bartering for rubber on his 
beach. Di-ibo told the Ibbidi that the white 
witch-doctor had magic more powerful 
than Ju-Ju. The Ibbidi accepted the fact 
as the workings of fate. But Omo laughed 
in his heart, and went and speared a big 
fish, and took it to the trader and made 
DASH with contrite heart. 

“What, you want to dash me another 
fish, you rascal!” cried the trader, laugh- 
ing and playfully pinching Omo’s ear. 
“You want to get something else from my 
person. Want to work magic against me, 
do you? Well, I’m going to buy your fish. 
You can’t work magic against me with 
anything you received a price for.” 

He gave Omo a string of beads. But 
Omo had really wanted to give the massa 
a present; a kind of votive offering to their 
friendship. 





























‘¢a-USY as I am,” says Mr. West, “noth- 
ing could have given me greater 
pleasure than to drive up to the Big 

Camps to witness their remarkable pageant. 

I have seen these pageants in past years, 

but none surpassed this one in impressive- 

ness and perfection of detail.’ And then 
the Chief Executive goes on to say: 

“The evening of the big annual pageant 
given by the Scouts at Kanohwahke Lakes, 
Interstate Palisades Park, New York, was 
a great evening in Scouting and it was a 
great evening for the community. Long 
before dusk all roads leading to Pageant 
Point, which is situated right on the edge 
of one of the lakes, were crowded with 
vehicles and pedestrians that came from 
the whole countryside. Finally between 
five and six thousand spectators assembled, 
and what a jolly audience it was! 

“It came time for the big show. The 
whistles blew and every acetylene search 
light, as well as the electric foot lights 
from a portable light system were focussed 
on the stage. The first episode in this 
pageant, entitled ‘Scouting in America,’ be- 
gan with the early timers as depicted in 
the famous ‘Last of the Mohicans.’ Part 
Two depicted early American pioneers and 
pathfinders, featuring Daniel Boone. The 
humorous third episode opened with the 
dwarfs in the story of Rip Van Winkle, 
enjoying their game of ten pins, and then 
introduced Old Rip himself. Episode four 
brought out the opening of the West which, 
of course, furnished background for fea- 
tures that are dear to the heart of every 
boy, those of Buffalo Bill and the Wild 
West. The old prairie schooner and stage 
coach and travelers, even the female travel- 
ers, impersonated by the boys, were all 
there. In realistic fashion they were at- 
tacked by the Indians and rescued by the 
cowboy guides. Also, in this episode we 
find the ’49ers in their search for gold. A 
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rough log cabin was hastily erected and the 
evening camp fire scene was realistic and 
finally the settlers ‘turned in.’ 

“Another bit of history was enacted by 
the impersonation of Abraham Lincoln first 
as a rail-splitter and secondly as a states- 
man. The fifth and last episode was di- 
vided into three scenes picturing Scouting, 
—“The Boy Scouts of America.” Two 
patrols of scouts with packs on their backs 
start out and enact the details of an over- 
night hike; the second episode showed the 
campfire and the third pictured in graphic 
form by a human triangle the continual 
growth of the scout movement from 10,000 
in 1910. to 430,000 in 1922, the climax being 
a chorus: 


“Round the shores of Kanohwahke 
Camps encircling life, 

Nestling close to wooded hillsides, 
Charming every eye. 


Kanohwahke, bathed in sunlight, 
How we love thy shore, 

Calling us to truer manhood 
Now and evermore. 


In the tents ’round Kanohwahke 
Scouts are living true, 

Gath’ring there the inspiration 
From the skies so blue. 

Crystal clear is Kanohwahke 
Sparkling in the sun, 

Just as pure the lives of scouts 

Who thru its forests run.” 


“*Taps’ and the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ 
played by the West Point band, concluded 
the performance.” 

“Everyone who had anything to do with 
this great event deserves much credit, per- 
haps among which the most prominent are: 
H. A. Gordon, Chief Camp Director; 
George W. Boyle, Director of Activities, 
and William H. Fernchild.” 
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BICYCLE TIRES 


“My Dad Said Those Were the Best 
Tires on the Market, and He Knows, 
Because He Uses Federal on His Auto.” 


Federal Cord Bicycle Tires have the same 
wearing and service qualities which have 
made Federal Automobile Tires famous. 

Six different styles to choose from, make 
it possible to match up with any tire now on 
your bike. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER CO. 


of Illinois 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 





The “Big Six” 
Quality Line 


Cord 
Non-Skid 

















You Can Build This Splendid Model With 


MECCANO > 


REAL ENGINEERING. Every part of Meccano is a real engineering 
piece—pulleys, gears, strips, girders, rods, couplings and cranes, all per- 
fectly designed and accurately made. 


You never come to the end of Meccano fun. All the models work just 
like the real thing. A beautifully illustrated Book of Instructions goes 
with each Outfit. No study is needed, and the youngest boy can begin to 
build at once. 


Send for These FREE BOOKS 


Free to Boys—1l. Mecanno Products: 
All about model building. 2. Dick’s 
Visit to Meccanoland: A boy’s fas- 
cinating experience at Meccano head- 
quarters. 3. Radio: How to make a 
receiving set with Meccano to hear 
concerts, etc. All three books free if 

you send us addresses of three of 
your chums. Put No. 23 
after your name for refer- 


Meccano Outfits 

No. 0 builds 70 models......... $1.50 
No. | builds 105 models ....... 3. 
No. 1X (with Electric Motor) .. 
No. 2 builds 151 models ....... 6.00 
No. 3 builds 196 models ....... 

and up to $40.00. 
Sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price if not 
at your dealer’s. 
































Meccano 
Company, Inc. 
Div. B 


0. - 
1004 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
















BIG $1250 
PRIZE 
CONTEST 


Hundreds of 
prizes.Get 
Entry Blanks 
from your deal- 
er, or write us. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 








ABOUT RADIO! 


ARE YOU ALL AT SEA? 
HERE’S RELIABLE GUIDANCE 





Going at Radio haphazard, produces haphazard results. 
To avoid disappointment, loss of time and money, begin- 
ners should study the subject thoroughly before spending 
a dollar for apparatus. 


THE RADIO COURSE TELLS YOU 


what kind of a set your location calls for. How to build 
or buy your set economically, or how to make it operate 
best; how to locate and remedy trouble; how to get most 
fun and usefulness out of Radio. 


FIVE PAMPHLET VOLUMES FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Special Price to Scouts... .$3.50 prepaid 


GLED RADIO OUTFITS 


Illustration shows 
crystal receiving set 
made up in _accor- 
dance with recom- 
mendations of the 
U. S. Bureau of Stan- 
dards. Will receive Ra- 
dio messages, music, 
etc., sent out by medium-power transmitting stations with. 
in the area of a large City, and from high-power stations, 
within fifty miles. Set as shown, ready to operate, but 
without head-phones or antenna. Price $7.25 

If you want the fun of putting your own outfit together, 
you can buy this same set unassembled, without antenna 


or head-phone. Price $5.75 
ANTENNA OUTFIT 


includes all necessary material for outside and inside 
installation, including 150 ft. antenna wire, lightning 
switch, ground clamps, rope, pulleys, hooks, etc. 


Price $1.75 








FEDERAL HEAD-PHONES 


Light in weight. Durably con- 
structed, extremely sensitive. Care- 
fully matched in tone. Will perfectly 
reproduce Radio sounds. Made by a 
company with 22 years’ experience. 


TOTAL RESISTANCE 2200 OHMS. 
Price per pair 200 GID 


WESTINGHOUSE RECEIVING SETS 


AERIOLA JUNIOR. 150-700 Meters. With Brandes phones 
and spare crystals. Price $25.00 


AERIOLA SENIOR. 190-500 Meters. With Brandes phones 
and one WD-11 Aeriotrone Detecter Tube. Price $65.00 


Details and Prices of Other Sets Upon Request 
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On good soil a crop can be harvested in 
ten years. 

Carolina Poplar is a rapid grower and 
may be suitable for a temporary wind 
break, shade trees, and mother tree for 
protection of more valuable slower grow- 
ing trees. 

The Poplar cuttings can be grown for a 
year in the garden and the rooted plants 
put out in a permanent site the following 
spring. The best results are thus obtained 
if after the first year the growth is cut off 
and used for cuttings to fill in where others 
failed. The wood is used for pulp, excel- 
sior, heading for cheese boxes, and fence 
posts when treated with creosote. 


Establishing Plantations 


PLANTING expeditions are often con- 

ducted by Railroads and organizations 
owning large portions of forest lands. 
You supply the brawn, the company sup- 
plies transportations and grub. Municipally 














SCOUT SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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owned lands also require replanting from 
time to time; on such occasions, too, the 
necessary expenses would probably be 
covered by the municipality in return for 
free services. 

Several Councils have established Model 
Forest Plantations on their camp grounds, 
which in years to come will yield profitable 
returns on labor and investment through 
improvement of camp site and use of 
timber. 

Troops might ask permission of the 
proper City or Village authority to plant 
a section of public ground where trees are 
needed. After the trees have been planted, 
they grow very rapidly, and it will be but 
two or three years before a miniature 
forest will appear as a living memorial to 
a band of true conservationists. “He that 
planteth a tree is the servant of God. He 
provideth a kindness for many generations, 
— faces that he hath not seen shall bless 

im. 
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phic Contest Rules 





-Photogr 











These instructions must be followed, 
otherwise pictures will not be considered: 
1. Pictures must be taken by the con- 
testant and related to Scouting directly or 
indirectly. 
Directly: Activities of scouts, hik- 
ing, campaign work, etc. 
Indirectly: Animal and other nature 
studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must 
reach the editor before the 10th of the 
second month preceding the date of publi- 
cation. The competition is open to all 
readers of Boys’ Lire. 

3. Name and address of sender should 


be written on back of picture. Pictures 
without names will not be considered. Do 
not send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless 
a stamped and addressed envelope is en- 
closed. 

5. The Art Editor of Boys’ Lire will act 
as judge of the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to 
the picture or group of pictures from one 
contestant, judged the best, and a dollar 
will be paid for every other photograph 
accepted and published. Photographs ac- 
cepted and published become the property 
of Boys’ Lire. 
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Homer Gubbin, Nashville, Mich.; 


Paterson, N. 


| Why-I-Subscribed Contest _ 


Rules appear on Page 56 


Winners: Eagle Scout, Bernard Gallagher, age 16, Sacramento, Cal.; John Sanders, 
h, Mt. Carmel, Ill.; Frank Mathers, Bridgeton, N. J.; 


alph Hilte, 


Mendenhall, Mass.; Henri De Olden, 








| Worcester, Mass.; Harold M. Wirt 


J.; Wilbur Sample, Hastings, Neb. 








AM very much interested in the “Why- 

I-Subscribed Contest,” which has been 
running in Boys’ Lire for several months, 
so I decided I would try to tell you why 
I am such an enthusiastic reader of that 
“bully, real live, American, boys’ maga- 
zine.” 

I joined the Boy Scouts in June, 1920, 
and am still going strong, thanks first of 
all to Boys’ Lire. 

I was talking to a scout friend of mine, 
soon after I became Tenderfoot, when he 
suddenly asked me if I took Boys’ Lire. I 
told him no that I didn’t. He promptly 
dashed into the house and came out with 
the May, 1920, issue. He said that I could 
take it home and read it if I wanted to. 
lf I wanted to! Imagine that. After I 
had looked at the first few pages I de- 
cided then and there not to miss such a 
wonderful monthly treat. I remember a 
few of the stories I read in that first issue 
and take it from me, fellows, Boys’ Lire 
is certainly becoming bigger, better, and 
livelier with each issue. As it is Boys’ 
Lire is the greatest magazine in the world 
for boys today. No getting around it. To 
get back to how I subscribed. 

I left the city the next month, as it was 
vacation time, to visit my aunt in the moun- 
tains. I showed my tattered and torn, 
but still trustworthy, May, 1920, Boys’ 


Lire to her and told her I was going to 
subscribe for it. 

“It’s sure some magazine isn’t it, 
Auntie?” I said, when she had looked 
through it from cover to cover. 

“Yes,” she replied with a smile, “it cer- 


tainly is. My purse is on my bureau in 
the front room. Two dollars did you 
say ?” 


“Yes, it is two dollars a year,” I said, 
“but you’re not going to give me the 
money, because I noticed the pickets on the 
fence need to be nailed, the shed needs 
whitewashing and a few other such things 
should be done.” 

Needless to say I earned the $2.00 for 
my first subscription to Boys’ Lire and I 
could hardly wait for the next issue. I 
have re-subscribed twice since then and I 
can sincerely say that any boy who sub- 
scribes for Boys’ Lire will never be sorry. 
Why? 

Because the stories in Boys’ Lire are 
written for boys, by boys, and by men 
who know boys. Boys’ Lire is the official 
magazine of the Boy Scouts of America 
and is the only magazine which has the 
official news and other world scouting 
“dope.” 

I am an Eagle Scout and I know that I 
got my push and stick to it habit from the 
character building stories of Boys’ Lire. 











World Brotherhood | 


(Concluded from page 40 














youth who perceived our idea assembled 
in great numbers. After some time the 
number of the scouts became numerous. 
Older persons come to us as instructors. 
The war stopped the movement of our 
organization. Scouts entered the army. 
Younger scouts took their places but they 


were not strong enough to perform well 
their task. After the war when Poland 
became an independent country everything 
changed. When the last war ended we 
began a new life. With a few instructors 
we began to work in order to win the 
youth demoralized by the long war. 
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Staging Plays 
By Erle Wilson 














AGIC has always surrounded actor- 
folk and the gold-decorated, velvet- 
curtained theatres in which they 

stage their plays. There isn’t a boy alive 
who wouldn’t like to take a peep behind the 
scenes when John Barrymore is waiting for 
a cue, or sit quietly in the dressing-room 
where Holbrook Blinn is putting on the 
makeup that transforms him into “The Bad 
Man,” or watch Bill 


and simplest scenery is so-called “new 
scenery,’ ’ which consists of a cyclorama and 
pylons. It is recommended to boy players 
by Community Service, an organization 
which has co-operated with many groups 
throughout the country. This cyclorama is 
not as complicated as it sounds and consists 
of curtains hung on a semi-circular iron 
frame. It can be used for almost any type 





Hart act the thrill- 
ing part of wild 
western hero before 
a moving picture 
camera. Going be- 
hind the scenes in a 
theatre is a real ad- 
venture, but it isn’t 
more exciting than 
taking part in areal 
theatrical produc- 














tion where one not only imper- 
sonates an Indian chief in a 
forest scene but also helps to 
make the stage and the scenery 
and the costumes. Being part 
of a performance is more fun 
than watching one any day. 
And recently people have dis- 
covered that the magic of pro- 
ducing a play isn’t confined to 
professional actors. Almost any group of 
people can act and stage a play and have 
a regular circus in the doing of it. Dur- 
ing the last decade there has been a little 

theatre movement throughout America, 

and as a result many high schools and 

boys’ clubs have their own individual casts 

of players, recruited from among their 

own groups. 

Not many of these groups, it is true, start 
out with enough money in the treasury to 
buy stage settings, costumes and properties, 
but they possess enough enthusiasm and 
energy to make the necessary dramatic 
equipment from available material. 

Of course the first thing to be considered 
by any amateur group of players, whether 
it is a dramatic club in high school or a 
troop of Boy Scouts, is the stage at its 
disposal. And while the gymnasium used 
by a metropolitan boys’ club was equipped 
with horizontal bars, basket balls and In- 
dian clubs, it didn’t possess any kind of an 
elevated platform. But not a whit dis- 
mayed by this fact, the members went to 
work to manufacture one. This they made 
of planks which dovetail into each other, 
are laid in rows and supported by wooden 
horses. 

The screens for the stage were covered 
with burlap and a laundry screen has been 
used for doors and windows and even upon 
one occasion for a stone wall. Footlights 
were dispensed with, as it was discovered 
by a little experimenting that better and 
more artistic results were procurable with- 
out them, overhead lighting and flood-lights 
providing the necessary illumination. As 
flood-lights were too expensive to be pur- 
chased, the young players made them by 
screwing electric light bulbs to gas rods 
and using dishpans for reflectors. The 
back curtain was made of a deep shade of 
blue burlap, while the front curtain was of 
the same material in a sunshiny yellow. 

In making a stage, care should be taken 
that it is raised three or three and a half 
feet from the floor, so that the actors may 
be seen easily. It must have entrances and 
exits, which, however, may often be created 
by some sort of a simple stage device, such 
as a tall burlap screen. The very cheapest 
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of play, 
andif only 
one set of 
curtains 
can be af- 
forded 
these 
should 
be made 








of pale 
Diagram for amateur stageand gray can- 
arrangement of scenery. Also ton flan- 
some amateur players nel or ve- 
lour. Boy 
actors who are planning such scenery will 
find it best to experiment first with a toy 
stage before attempting a big one. 

Curtains should be finished at the top and 
bottom with a three-inch hem. They should 
be fastened to the frame with safety hooks 
and weighted at the bottom with shot or 
else a narrow bag of sand inserted in the 
hem. The strips of cloth should not be 
sewn together. Doors may be made by 
simply removing widths of the material and 
hanging short lengths across the open 
spaces. Windows may also be made in the 
same way, and quite good effects are pro- 
duced by outlining them with strips of con- 
trasting material. 

Pylons are square and oblong blocks of 
wood, painted a neutral color either to 
match or harmonize with the hangings 
they accompany. They can be used to 
form all sorts of combinations, like 
children’s _ blocks. Pictures of such 
scenery are to be found in all books on 
the new stage art. 

Another simple stage device which boys 
can construct themselves is known as the 
arras stage and consists of curtains hung 
upon wires. As a first step stretch two 
piano wires across the room from wall to 
wall. These wires should be about ten’ or 
twelve feet high and they should be 
fastened firmly in the wall with strong 
hooks. The front wire should be about 
two feet behind the front stage line. The 
back wire should be far enough forward 
from the wall to permit the actors to pass 
between the curtain and the wall. 

At a distance of five feet from each 
side wall, the space between the two wires 
should be bridged with a piece of six-inch 
board, just long enough to reach between 

(Continued on page 54) 





The Official 
Scout Axe — 


It’s a PLUMB 


The original Plumb, 
scout axe has been im- \ 
proved with a red han- 
dle that lends smart- 
ness to the uniform, a 
leather sheath that fits 
the axe perfectly, and 
the Plumb Take-up 
Wedge. 

No scout axe is com- 
plete without this new 
wedge—and no axe ex- 
cept the Plumb can 
have it. 


$1.50 complete with 
leather sheath 

Get the Plumb Scout 
Axe from national 
headquarters or from 
your hardware dealer. 
If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write us. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, 





For sharpening 
your axe, tools, 
knives, 
will want the 


All Work File 


Forged handle is part 
of file. 
teeth. Two files in one 
—fine teeth on one side, 
coarse on other, 35c 
(except in Far West 
and Canada). 


INC., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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The PLUMB 
Take-up Wedge 


keeps the handle al- 
ways tight with a 
turn of the screw. An 
exclusive feature of 
the Plumb Scout Axe 
—patent applied for. 


etc., you 


PLUMB 


Sheath protects 





MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


you can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your 
spare time writing show om ickly and 
easily learned by our new, simple “Instructograph” 
method. No canvassing or soliciting; we teach you 
how, guarantee you steady work at home no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash each wi 
Full particulars and Booklet free 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
52Ryrie Building Toronto, Can. 














Have You a Camera? 

Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 

to make better pictures and earn money 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 

464 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


[2MonthstoPay ‘ a'r 
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vance first payment to help buy a ny 
Balvere colors and sizes. Factory to pg ' 
ered ros cnc on for saaeae: 


IAL. Terms 





CT itstswen sgn vets cis spl ae today 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


ni 10 conte, fo", sen 
Cause and Sure Or te tells te Koay I 
j— “1 A, stammering 20 yrs, B. N. Bogue, 
437 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111. St.; Indianapolis. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Squabs are selling at highest prices ever known. 













P 
Established 21 years. For prices and full particu- 
1 igi dfree book. Writefor 





ig 
it today. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAG Co., 


428 H ST., MELROSE HIGH- 
LANDS, MASS. 


RAISE RABBITS FOR ME 


I furnish pedigreed stock cheap, and buy all you raise at 
25e to 50c lb. alive, and I pay express on all you ship. 
Send 10c for instruction , contract, price list, etc. 


FRANK C. CROSS, 2919 N. Union, St. Louls, Mo. 


. SAVE 25% to 60% 


GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
Fy Equaltonew. Save y ty X - now for 


Bargain | Book and Catalog 


peee anes | © 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO, x 15A, 124, Wabash Av. Chicago 

















obligation—money returned “ 
yoy yt Lowest 
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Send for New Catalog 
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WURLITZER CO--Deoe, 2 


hy tant NewYork 208. Wabash Ave Ave., 
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Every Boy Scout needs one of these 
amps. Powerful, white light; bril- 
iant as searchlight, Can be carried 
or hooked on belt. Only a limited 
quantity remains unsold; no more 
obtainable at price. Burnished brass, 
50c. Full Nickel-plated, 60c, postpaid. 
Write for —-> Lantern Circular 


WOLF SAFETY LAMP CO. 
224 Taaffe Pl.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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LEARN to be a WATCHMAKER 


Fine trade commanding a good salary. 
a ready for every graduate. Larg- 

and best school in America. We 
teach watch work, 
jewelry, engraving, clock 
work, optics, aviation and 
other fine instrument re- 



















pair. win > reason- 
s a 4 $3.0 ae 0,000 = 
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BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITOTE” 
Illinois 














“CC ORNETISTS 
pod have trouble with WEAK LIPS or 

TONES or other troubles, should 
+ for ““Book of Pointers.’”’Sent FREE 


VIRTUOSO CORNET SCHOOL 
Buttalo, New York 
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attend no stamm till you get m: 
FREE 3 entitled “STAMMERING, ie Origin and The ane Ade 
vanced Natural Met! 





for us. Awa DE » oe 


4220 ter thao Seo te raise FREE. 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO.3111 Grund Aver Kanses Gite face 











Mail us 20¢ with any size film for d ment 

6 velvet prints. Or send 6 i G negatives any size | 
20c for 6 prints. service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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of this improved ty 
is nothing extra to 


ceiving set made. 


or your money back. 


tector; Speci 
. one Detector Tube, one 


feet of wire for instrument connections. 


99—Complete Outfit.......-. 


the most marvelous invention of the age. 


mearest to you. 
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The Greatest Radio Offer of 
the Year—Absolutely Complete, $49.50 


This special receiv'ng outfit wil! give as good results as any outfit 
on the market. It is absolutely complete, there 
uy. We include everything—you simply put up 
the aerial, connect the instruments, which is easy to do, and in less 
than half an hour you can be receiving signals, radio music, lectures, 
stock reports, market reports, or any other radio program sent out. 
In making tests with this set in Chicago we ey heard 
Detroit. Pittsburgh and other stations were often tuned in. Of c 
atmospheric conditions affect the range of this or any other re- 


. . . es 
Highest Development in Radio Receiving 
This outfit will equal in results any outfit of this type regardless of 
price. It is especially made for us and has behind it the fifty year 
old guarantee of Montgomery Ward & Co.: “* Satisfaction guaranteed 
" You take no risk whatever in ordering this set. 


L 
+ Long Distance Vacuum Tube Receiving Set 


The complete outfit includes our special Combined Tuner and De- 
; ial 2000 ohm Double Head Set; Radio Storage Battery; 

“B” Battery; and complete antenna and 
connecting equipment including 150 feet bare copper wire and 25 
feet insulated wire, porcelain tube; double throw switch; 2 antenna 
insulators; lightning protector; ground clamp, 2 screw eyes and 25 


Order this set at our risk. It will be packed carefully and shipped 
Seomadintety = our — house. $ 50 
Shipping weight 40 pounds. 49 
56325 seme 
Order this outfit today and start at once enjoying in your home 
Price of receiving Set without batteries, head piece, switch and 


aerial, shipping weight 8 pounds: 563Z598—$27.50. 
Send money order or check to the one of our five houses that is 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept. 8-R 
Chicago Kansas City Saint Paul Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 
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RADIO CATALOG 


FREE 


This FREE cai tells you the 
kind of Wireless Equipment to 
own, so that you receive in your 
own home all the latest news, 
music, Church services, lectures 
—everything that is broadcasted. 
Everyhome should haveawireless 
telephone outfit. We now offer 
complete outfits from $12.95 up. 
Everyone interested in radio 
should see our low prices on parts 
and accessories. rite for this 
book. Learn about the miracle 
invention of the age. Easy to in- 
stall, simple to operate. 

One copy of this bookletis yours, 
FREE. Write for your copy. 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 








ntgomery Ward 8 


= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 





All Radio Advertisements published in 
BOYS’ LIFE have been examined and ap- 
proved by an expert in that line. Only worth 
while goods are offered for sale. You can 


have confidence in our advertisers. 


Q. T RADIO PARTS 

17 Plate Variable Condenser, $1.75; with 3” Dial, $2.15. 
Variocoupler, $1.75; with Dial, $2.15. Nickeled Crystal 
Detector Stand, ball and socket adjustment, 45c. Switch 
. nickeled blade, knob, 10 contact 2 stop points, 
. Dubilier Grid Condenser, .0005 M.F., 30c. 
Refund if dissatisfied. 

THE Q. T. LIGHT CO., Dept. R5 East Orange, N. J 











SAVE $10.00 


Send in your order now 


for the 
Gem-o-the Air 





WeE offer this $25.00 de luxe RADIO SET 

for $15.00, complete with headset, before 
the fall rush comes on. This fine radio set 
is one of the few approved crystal sets on 
the market. It is equipped with the Colum- 
bia Three-Point Crystal Detector and tuning 
coil, with a range of 150. to 2600 meters. 
The cabinet, size 6% x6%x8% inches, is 
finished beautifully in mahogany or walnut. 
A sensitive headset is a big factor in better 
radio receiving. We supply each set with a 
3000-Ohm Double Headset, Why make your 
own when we sell at these prices? 


Price of 3000-Ohm Headset .......... $ 8.00 
Price of Receiving Set .............. 8.00 
. } ge S pga ERE 15.00 


Send postal or express money order. We will ship 
same day order is received Write for prices on: 
Moulded Variocouplers and Variometers, Variable 
Condensers, Crystal Detectors, Bakelite dials and 
sockets, knobs, binding posts, jacks, plugs, trans- 
formers, etc. 


ADVANCE RADIO MFG. CO., 
Cor. California & Diversey Ave., Chicago. 














MAKE 
THIS 
RADIO SET 


We furnish all 
materials, full 
plans and direc- 
tiens; only $2.75. 
Also a 25c radio 
map FREE. Posi- 
tively no extras 
to buy. 





Or you can get the plans and directions alone for 
85e and buy your own materials, of which we furnish 
a complete list. Makes up into a loose coupler set 
with variable secondary condenser, a novel and very 
flexible design. We also have attractive bargains in 
radio supplies, 
Send 2c Stamp for Latest Price List 
ADVANCE RADIO CO. “The Mail Order House.’’ 
Offices, Suite 569-G, 1! Broadway, New York 


























HERE’S A REAL 
RADIO OUTFIT 


$15.00 

















Detector Set, Headphones, 
Aerial, Insulators, Ground 
Wire & Clamp 


OYS, here’s a high-class outfit—not a 

toy—that will give you genuine sat- 
isfaction. It will receive up to 25 miles 
and has 3000-ohm headphones. $15.00 buys 
the complete set ready to set up and use— 
and a “money back” guarantee goes with 
each outfit. This advertisement is worth 
$1.00. Cut it out and return with $14.00, 
and the set goes to you post paid. 


NATIONAL RADIO COMPANY 
50 Union Square, New York 
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rabbits to pick a rabbit up by the ears. 

Probably not much—but why use that 
method ? 

“Will you please tell me how to cure 
poison ivy; also if you can kill the plant?” 
John S. Diefebach, Shelton, Conn. 

The only way to kill poison ivy is to root 
it up wherever it occurs. In several states 
it is a law that every property owner shall 
destroy and root out all poison ivy on his 
premises, but alas, the law is rarely en- 
forced. As to treatment “after taking,” see 
your handbook. In aggravated cases, con- 
sult a physician. Cole and Ernst in First 
Aid for Boys tells us to scrub the irritated 
place where it first itches with strong soap- 
suds before applying other treatment. This 
is to prevent the oil from the ivy spreading. 
They recommend a “white wash” made up 
of the following: 

Y, dram carbolic acid 

Y% ounce zinc oxide 

4 ounces lime water 
Vaseline or cocoa butter should be applied 
first. 


As to “Shows” 

Several inquiries have come in regard to 
pantomimes, tableaux, plays, etc., suitable 
for scout use. Several scout plays are ob- 
tainable from the Supply Department. 
James E. Wilder’s “Knights of the Square 
Table,” a movie, always makes a hit. Scout 
campfire scenes and demonstrations can be 
worked into a more or less connected pro- 
gram through the initiative of scoutmasters 
and scouts. A Scout Merit Badge Pag- 
eant by W. E. Longfellow was printed in 
Scouting, September 15, 1916. 


Patrol Leaders and Other Things 

How long may a patrol leader serve? 
And, what is a Cabin Boy that is mentioned 
between Tenderfoot and Second Class 
tests? Where should a scout wear his 
badges, on his uniform or school clothes? 
Where can I get some pamphlets for merit 
badges ? 

1. There is no limit of service for patrol 
leaders. This point may be fixed by the 





troop’s constitution or left to the discretion 
of the scoutmaster. Giving a boy leader- 
ship usually develops leadership qualities 
in him. Therefore, as many as are fit 
should be given their chance in due season. 
‘ Scouting is a game for all, not for the 
ew. 

2. Cabin Boy requirements are printed in 
full on page 32 of the 25th edition of the 
Handbook for Boys. 

3. Merit Badges and those of Life, Star 
or Eagle rank are worn on the uniform. 
The regular badge of rank is worn on the 
scout hat. There is no objection to the 
latter’s being worn if desired on ordinary 
civilian clothes, but it should always be 
worn when appearing as a uniformed scout. 

Francis Dixon of McFarland, Calif., 
asks about a “bicycle troop.” Several such 
units or patrols have been formed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The Cycling 
Merit Badge pamphlet will give you good 
suggestions as to how to organize such a 
patrol. 


Getting Men Interested 

Assistant Scoutmaster J. F. Aldredge of 
Troop 2, Port Neches, Texas, writes as 
follows: 

“We have a good troop of scouts and 
they are coming along fine and take a great 
interest in their work. Our trouble is we 
cannot get people interested. They expect 
the scouts to make good but they will not 
cooperate with them. We cannot get men 
on the committee that will work with us. 
What I want to know is how to get men 
interested in the work so they will help us.” 

An old problem, and one which we wish 
we could solve once and forever. Keep on 
trying. If your scouts “make good,” and 
scouts have a way of making good sooner 
or later, you will get the public interested. 
Have you tried getting bits of scout news 
in the papers? A bit of judicious dis- 
semination of what your boys are really 
up to may help. Get in touch with the 
mothers. This is also the way to Dad's 
heart. Get men interested by asking them 
to help on your program. 
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wherever possible for every “coil” possesses 
capacity as well as inductance. It will be 
seen from the general formula “N varies 
as L x C,” where N equals the oscillation 
frequency, L equals the inductance and C 
the capacity, that the oscillation frequency 
is proportional to the product of the two 
factors L and C and that, consequently, 
the larger L the smaller C may be. Our 
most satisfactory receiving sets are those in 
which most of the capacity (C) is fur- 
nished by the coil itself. 

In lighting the tubes remember the oft- 
repeated warning not to turn them on too 
suddenly or burn them too brightly lest 
they become “paralyzed” or burned out 
completely. Body interference is quite 
noticeable in a receiver employing two or 
more tubes. For this reason the dials and 
knobs used for control of the movable 
parts ought to be made of a good in- 
sulating material. 

There are numerous variations in hook- 
ing up tube sets, each of which possesses 
some particular advantage, though usually 
at the expense of some other good 
point. In investigation some of the com- 
mercially made sets one discovers that 
few of the less expensive ones are as good 
as can be built by the amateur for the same 
money. The tuning equipment of these 
ready-made sets is generally meager. Ac- 
cordingly, in buying a set,.attention should 
be given to this part of the receiver. If 
the tube set is not a two-circuit one (pri- 
mary and secondary) its tuning qualities 
will be poor. We do not recommend the 
use of small tubes. They are not, so far, 
satisfactory. 

For those who wish to make a very 
simple set we append a diagram showing 
the hook up of a tube set in which a two- 


. e 8 ° ° 
slide tuning coil is used as the tuning ele- 
ment. This set will give excellent satisfac- 
tion though it is not selective. 
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Induced current—would be but a mo- 
mentary one and would’ appear only at the 
moment the battery current was started in 
the first coil; and would -last but the frac- 
tion of a second at that. Reaching over 
to the battery he detached one of the wires 
leading to the first coil, and then imme- 
diately re-connected it by simply touching 
it to the battery binding-post. As he did 
so, to his great pleasure, he heard a dis- 
tinct click in the phones. Every time he 
made and broke the battery current he 
heard a click. The experiment was a suc- 
cess, and what the book said was true. As 
Slim summed it up: “Current in first coil 
creates magnetic field. Magnetic field cuts 
into second coil which I placed near the 
first one on purpose. Magnetic field in- 
duces m-o-m-e-n-t-a-r-y current in second 
soil and this current works the phones just 
as I thought it would. Maybe——” 

Slim had learned two big things. First, 
that a current flowing in a wire is sur- 
rounded by a magnetic field; and, second, 
that such a magnetic field is able to in- 
duce a new current in another wire. And, 
as Slim was going to say, “Maybe if two 
coils were placed about a block apart and a 
big,, strong current was passed through 
one of them a fellow could attach a phone 
to the other coil and get a message!” 
(To be continued in November Boys’ Lire) 
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O find the approximate natural wave 
length of an antenna multiply its 
length (in feet) by 4.7 and divide the 
product by 3. The quotient will be the 
wave length in meters. Thus an antenna 70 
feet long has a natural wave length of 
about 110 meters: 
70 x 4.7 = 329. 
329 — 3 = 109 2/3. 

This method of computing the wave 
length does not apply to antennas of more 
than one wire. 

There are standard makes of tubes on 
the market which can be operated with a 
single dry cell. These tubes are said to 
give excellent satisfaction. 

If you contemplate buying a set inquire 
whether it includes phones and antenna 
equipment. Also whether the advertised 
range is for code or for radiophone. 

Play safe and switch off your tube set 
when you have finished listening in. 
Lightning may not actually strike your an- 
tenna yet may come close enough to damage 
the tubes. 

Iron pyrites obtainable under the trade 
name Radiocite is a good crystal to use. It 
is “sensitive all over” and will last several 
months. 

A good phone is the best way to increase 
the sensitivity of a given set. The next 
best way is to raise your antenna as high 
as you possibly can. 

Banked coils are of value when wave 
lengths exceeding 1000 meters are to be 
tuned in. A banked coil may be wound 
easily if the tube is first covered with an 
evenly wound layer of good string of the 
same diameter as the wire to be used. The 


string ought to be laid on tightly and thor- 
oughly shellacked. It serves to keep the 
wires in place. Turns for a two-bank coil 
are wound in the following order: 
so v 9 ie Ss 19 21 etc. 
12468 0 2 M4 6. Bete: 
The possession of a “home charger” for 
the storage battery is a great convenience. 
There are several home chargers of the 
vibrator type which can be bought at 
prices ranging from $15.00 up. 
To calculate the capacity of a condenser 
apply the following formula: 
Ax2248xK 


t x 10,000,000,00 
where A equals Area in inches of Di- 
electric between two surfaces of tin foil 
t equals thickness in inches of di-electric 
K equals one or another of the values 
in the table below: 
Table of Di-electric Values 


Capacity in microfarads = 


(Average) 
CaP ROPE :, 
Paraffined Paper ..... a> 
MEME vincs.tovneeeacdarn 5. 
MEE ocakocacsusesnd 6 


The famous broadcasting station “W J 
Z” of Newark, N. J., has accomplished a 
remarkable feat in transmitting the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts recently given in New 
York. Telephone connection was estab- 
lished between the outdoor stadium in New 
York and the studio of the station in 
Newark. Two microphones were installed 
at the stadium. The transmission was 
powerful and clear, when it is considered 
that the transmission only began where 
the telephone from New York left off. 
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The Bushman smiled, “Hush, here comes 
de odder one,” he breathed, as a fine 
leopardess bounded lightly out.. For a mo- 
ment she gazed around cautiously, then 
catching sight of her mate hurried towards 
him. Sniffing at the carcass for a moment 
she then sat back on her haunches and bel- 
lowed forth a sad, mournful howl, which 
went straight to Archie’s heart. “Poor 
brute,” he muttered. 

Realizing that danger was in the air, the 

leopardess suddenly rose and glared around, 
her eyes dark with hatred, as she en- 
deavored to scent the whereabouts of the 
murderer. 
_ “Bang!” went the Bushman’s gun, miss- 
ing by a hair’s breadth; again he fired, 
wounded her in the front paw. With a 
snarl of rage she bounded forward and 
crashed toward them. 

“Shoot, Baas!” yelled Klaas. 

Bang! Bang! fired Archie, both shots 
going wide of the mark. 

The men scattered as the infuriated ani- 
mal, with foam-dripping jaws and blood- 
shot eyes, made straight for the Bushman. 
There was no place to run, for the krantz 
was a sheer drop in the rear, and spiky 
thorn cactus grew thick around. 

“Better thorns than leopard,” thought 
Klaas as he dived into a thornbush. His 
foot slipped, and he found himself slither- 
ing forward on his stomach into an ant- 
bear’s hole. far too small for the leopardess 
to enter. Thoroughly mystified at the sud- 
den disappearance of her victim, whom she 
could still scent but not see, the striped 
beauty glanced savagely from side to side, 
her tail lashing furiously. 

Meanwhile Archie had managed to re- 
load, and was creeping cautiously towards 
her from the rear. Hearing a movement, 
however, she wheeled and, catching sight of 
a new enemy, with a blood-curdling roar 
bounded towards him. 

The youth, mad with terror, blindly 
pulled both triggers, and fell backwards as 
her huge body hurtled over him. 

few minutes later Klaas, hearing no 
further sound, crept with many misgivings 
from his hole, and found Archie lying still 
and white in the starlight, while the 
leopardess lay dead a few feet beyond. 

To fetch water and bring the lad round 
was the work of a few minutes, then the 
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two silently grasped hands, while Archie 
raised his eyes in grateful thanks to 
Heaven. 

“Wough! We two was nearly dead 
mens, Baas,” - grinned the irrepressible 
Bushman. 

“We were that, Klaas, I never want such 
a near shave again,” answered Archie. 

The native then turned to the leopard. 
“My, de baas did shoot good,” he said, 
gazing admiringly at the carcass. “Two 
shots in de chest; de baas must have stood 
right in de front. Wough!” 

“T was in the front all right,” laughed 
Archie, “but I was in such a mad funk, I 
simply let fly both barrels.” 

After comparing notes, washing and 
dressing their scratches, they decided to 
wait for daylight before entering the cave. 

At sunrise they were astir, and after 
coffee crawled cautiously into the cave, 
where the cubs were howling dismally. 

Decaying bones, scraps of fur and 
feathers lay around, and the nauseating 
smell almost overpowered them. 

“We better kill dese cubs, Baas, we can’t 
take dem, and dey can’t feed theirself.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” answered Archie 
doubtfully, “but it seems a pity.” Klaas, 
however, had no such sentiment, and he 
quickly disposed of the cubs. 

A faint light filtered into the cave, and 
lit up the crude drawings of men and ani- 
mals that covered the walls; the red and 
yellow clay looking almost as fresh as when 
newly drawn. 

“We did dose, Baas,” said Klaas proudly. 

“Indeed, they are very good; but the dia- 
monds, where are the diamonds, Klaas?” 

Creeping towards a dark corner, the 
Bushman scratched away part of the wall, 
then with a yell of triumph he drew forth 
a well worn skin bag. 

“Dere’s de diamonds,” he cried exultant- 
ly, “now does de baas believe me” and he 
emptied what seemed a stream of liquid 
fire into his grimy palm. 

“Klaas, Klaas, how lovely!” screamed 
Archie, his eyes shining with excitement. 
“They must be worth thousands,” diving 
into the quivering rainbow. 

“Take dem, dey all for de Baas,” smiled 
the Bushman, complacently handing over 
the treasure. 

“Oh, Klaas, how can I thank you 
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Avoid That 


Embarrassing Moment! 








T takes long experience in “wire- 
less” to insure production of 
efficient and dependable Radio 
equipment. SIGNAL stands for 
that knowledge. SIGNAL—parts 
or sets—are the product of a plant 
that has been manufacturing tele- 
phone and telegraph equipment for 
over 30 years—that developed as “wireless” developed—that 
knows Radio from its very beginning—and whose output of 
Radio equipment is made by men who have been making that 
kind of apparatus ever since it was discovered. 
Radio, becoming popular almost over night, created an in- 
sistent demand far exceeding the supply, and brought onto the 
market a flood of unreliable, inadequate, and disappointing ma- 


terial. 

Avoid that “most embarrassing moment” when some- 
thing goes wrong just oo dat expect to entertain your 
friends, by asking for SIGNAL when you want Radio 
parts of sets. You'll never be disappointed. 

For sale by dealers everywhere. 
ey can get it if you insist. 
SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: Broadway, Menominee, Mich. 





Atlanta Minneapolis Pittsburg 
Boston Montreal St. Louis 
Cleveland New York San Francisco 


" Chicago oronto 
Audiotron and (You'll find our branch office addresses in the Telephone Directory) 


V. T. Control Cabinet 


Designed for use with old 
style super-sensitive audiotron 
as well as modern four prong 
tube. Potentiometer control of 
plate voltage for either tube, so 





Coupon for Catalog of Radio Satisfaction 
Signal Electric Mfg. Co., Broadway, Menominee, Mich. 


Please send your interesting catalog of SIGNAL t 
bes ti iti thei , NA parts 
pelle ret peri ee is easily and sets to the name and address written on the margin 
found. of this page. 
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THE NAME 


“Federal” 


IS YOUR GUARANTEE OF 


QUALITY 





TO SECURE BEST RADIO RESULTS, EQUIP YOUR SET WITH 
GENUINE Sederal APPARATUS 


WE MANUFACTURE A COMPREHENSIVE LINE—ON SALE BY LEADING DEALERS 


Federal Celephane = Orlegraph Cn. 

















“Why the menagerie?” 


OU wouldn’t stand for a 
young menagerie howling 


around the house. Why 
permit your radio set to act 
that way? It’s umnecessary. 
For just five dollars you can 
add an Acme Audio Frequency 
Transformer to your set. This 
ends the howling and distortion 
so prevalent in the ordinary de- 
tector unit and at the same 
time it greatly increases the 
volume of incoming sound. 
Music and the human voice 
assume their natural tones. No 
more thin squeaky voices and 
tiny elfin wails. 

You will also want the Acme 
Radio Frequency Amplifying 
Transformer. You can use it 
with either a vacuum tube or a 
crystal detector set. It greatly 
increases the distance over 
which you can receive broad- 
casting programs. Just the 
same price as the Acme Audio 
Frequency Transformer. Two 
stages of Acme Audio Fre- 
quency Amplification with two 
stages of Acme Radio Fre- 
quency Amplification will give 
you maximum range, volume 
and certainty of natural tone. 
Your set is incomplete without 
them. 


The Acme Apparatus Com- 
pany (pioneer transformer and 
radio engineers and manufac- 
turérs) also make detector 
units, detector and two stage 
amplifying units, the Acme 
Clear Speaker, the Acmefone; 
also C. W. and spark transmit- 
ting apparatus. Acme Appar- 
atus is for sale at radio, elec- 
trical and department stores. 
If one is not close at hand, 
send money direct. Ask also for 
interesting and instructive book 
on Transformers. The Acme 
Apparatus Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., U. S. A. New 
York Sales Office, 1270 Broad- 
way. 





Type A-2 Acme suns 
Price $5 (East hk 


ACME 


for amplification 
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1OR POOL TABLES 
$4.50, $7.00, $20.00, $40.00 and up 


JUN 


put out of 
Wonder- 

practice 
or write 


used in any room, 
100,000 in_use 
family Home 


your dealers’, 


All sizes, portable 
the way in a minute. Over 
ful amusement for all the 
will make you expert At 
tor Catalog to 

E. T. BURROWES CO. ” 
41 Brown St. Portland, Maine 











wringing the gnarled yellow hand 
gratefully. “My word! I must almost be a 
millionaire,” and he danced round ecstati- 
cally. “But of course you shall share in 
this, too.” 


enough,” 


\ 


UR weeks later and Klaas was once 

more alone—more alone than ever now 
having once tasted the joys of friendship. 
Seated in his lonely hut, he thought often 
over the episode in his drab life. 


“Wherefore did I speak of de blink- 


klippies,” he muttered regretfully. “If de 
young baas not find dem, he still be here 
“with Klaas. ‘Dear old Klaas’ him call me,’ 

a glimmer of pride lighting the dim eyes. 
For no w hite man had ever called him that 
before. “Odder peoples not speak like dat, 
‘hurry up,’ dey say, dey forget dat I’s old. 
But de young baas he always kind. Oh, 
yes, my heart is very sore. De young baas 
ieave lots of money for me; now I’se old 
I can rest all de time. But I don’t want 
de money, I don't want de rest. I only 
want my young baas, my friend.” 
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condition I wished for,a.seal—a*large one 
—which would give us the hide needed for 
shoe leather and also provide food for the 
party. 

Every day with rifle in hand members of 
the party went hunting in hopes of securing 
seal, walrus or polar bear, and always with 
longing looks toward the great ice- -clad sea 
south for sight of the promised relief ship. 

One afternoon when the sun was shin- 
ing I left our camp at Cape Flora with 
my gun in search of a seal. With the help 
of the sailors I succeeded in driving back 
the dogs which wished to accompany me. 
For just as soon as a man would appear 
carrying a gun, every dog within sight 
would come on. a run to join in the hunt. 

Dogs were valuable in a bear hunt, but 
for seals they were impossible, as they 
drove the shy creatures away before one 
could get a chance to shoot. 

After driving the last dog back I went 
on along the south shore of Cape Flora, 
over rocks and beautiful mosses, colored 
lichens and Arctic poppies which bloom in 
the summer until I reached the southwest- 
ern end of the island. I climbed the rock 
talus to the height of about five hundred 
feet and looked over the channel ice for 
signs of seal. About two and a half miles 
from the shore I saw a big fellow lying 
asleep. To reach him I would have to 
cross nearly two miles of rotten ice. It 
was late in the summer and the channel ice 
was honeycombed with lakes of fresh water 
which had been melted by the daily twenty- 
four hours of sunlight. Some were not 
more than ankle deep, but most of the 
large lake-like expanses reflecting the blue 
of the sky varied from knee to waist depth. 

Wherever instead of the blue of the sky 
these pools had a green or black tinge they 
were salty and open.to the sea underneath. 
I took a compass bearing on the seal and 
descended to the sea level, and with rifle 
ready made my way through the labyrinth 
of pools in the direction of the sleeping 
animal. The pools were separated by 
stretches of hard ice covered with snow 
which had melted down so as to make a 
good foothold, but would bring one in bold 
relief against the glistening white of its 
surface. 

After a long march in which many deep 
pools were forded I at last saw the seal on 


my horizon. | had to take great care par- 


ticularly in crossing the snow stretches. As 
I neared the animal I had to use great 


being sometimes obliged to cross 
the white spaccs on my hands and knees, 
stopping every little while and lying down 
full length to imitate a seal asleep. I would 
wait thus until the seal raised his head. 
when I imitated his actions as well as I 
could, raising my head as many times as he 
did and kicking my feet out just as he moved 
his tail. The seal then became satisfied 
and would go to sleep for a few minutes. 
I used those precicus minutes to rush for- 
ward, wading through pools and lakes with 
head down until at last with alternate 
rushes and feigned sleeps | came to a good 
hard surface within one hundred and fifty 
yards of the scal. 

It was still too far to be sure of hitting 
him in the brain. A shot anywhere clse 
would have been useless. The seal lics be- 
side a hole in the ice, and unless he is killed 
instantly by a shot through the head he 
always manages to make one flop which 
sends him down the open hole into the sea 
beneath and he never rises again. 


caution, 


By feigning sleep again and again and 
by very short rushes, after hours of work 


I got within about sixty yards of the seal. 
At last it seemed as if he was mine and 
my blood pounded fast. I could distinguish 
his head and I had gone through the seal 
antics to satisfy him with the result that 
he put his head down on the ice for a nap. 
I raised my concealed rifle and was just 
placing it carefully against my shoulder 
with every nerve of my body tingling when 
just to my right and behind came a short 
quick bark and the rush of a shadow past 
seal 


me. With a flip of the tail my was 
gone! It all occurred so rapidly that I 


had not had time to place the butt of the 
rifle against my shoulder. I got up and 
stretched my tired, water-soaked limbs and 
thought unutterable things about that dog. 

He had undoubtedly followed me at a 
distance, for I had looked back a number 
of times without seeing him. He had been 
obliged to swim a number of the lakes I 
had waded through, which had kept him 
far in the rear until I reached the hard ice 
near the seal. My long, careful advance 
over that had given him time to advance 
and spoil my hunt. 
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the wires. This board should be supported 
from the wire by hooks so arranged that 
the upper side of the board will be level 
with the wires. Sometimes the board will 
sag, and in this case it should be made 
firm by an upright from the floor. 

Folding screens for the stage are easy 
to make and are particularly useful in 
staging realistic scenes. These screens, 
which are technically called a “box set” 
are constructed as an ordinary wooden 
Clothes horse is made. One is placed at 


the back, and one at. each side of the 
stage. This wooden frame is covered 
either with compo-board, which may be 


purchased wherever r architect’s supplies are 


carried, or with burlap stretched tautly 
across. In_either case a neutral shade, 
such as tan or gray, should be chosen. 
Imitation windows may be fastened to the 
screens. 

Boy Scouts when making such a set 


would do well to consider the type of play 
that they will be most apt to produce. 
Probably this will he a rousing patriotic 
drama, a play of early American days in 


which pioneers and Indians figure, or a 
play of the open, suggestive of camp fire 
or mountain trail. A forest scene will be 
required more often than any other per- 
haps, and for this the wooden frame 
should be stained a dark green and cov- 
ered with curtains of green denim or bur- 
lap. If real pine trees are arranged 
against this curtain and a fallen log or 
two placed on the floor the illusion will be 
complete. The floor should be covered 
with a dark brown cloth and the pine trees 
planted in buckets of sand or earth so that 
they will remain upright throughout the 
scene. 

It is a safe plan to use the minimum 
amount of scenery necessary to picture 
the surroundings required to support the 
action of the play, as more will just clutter 
up the stage. 

A fireplace for an indoor stage setting 
can be made of a box,. which is covered 
with brick or stone fire paper. This can 
be bought by the roll ready for use. It is 
better to tack the paper to the sides of the 

(Concluded on page” 56) 

















BOYS’ LIFE 





Boys Build This Set 


for Real Long Distance Reception 





ALL the parts you need 
(except storage battery) 
to make a high grade, effi- 
Receiving Set. 





cient Vacuum Tube 





2 Variometers socket... ...-.cces 1.00 
(moulded) . 915.90) 1 bulb (UV-200)... 5.00 

1 Variocoupler 1 Formica panel... 3.00 
(moulded) ...... 7.00) 1 Grid “vesrel 

2 4-inch dials..... 2.40 condenser ..... 

1 3-inch dial..... -90] 1 pr. aane h phones 

3 ewitches......... 1.20 (2000 ohms)..... 5.00 

12 contact points... .36) 1 B- Battery 

8 binding posts 80 (22% volts)..... 6.10 
rheostat.......... 1.00 

Total....... $44.2 26 


Complete as Illustrated, with Instructions for Assembling, $40.00 
(With Storage Battery—$54.50) 

If you bought an assembled Receiving Set compose! 

of precisely the sume parts, it would cost you $90.00 

ot oe werk yours self—it is not difficult-—and sav 


Do ‘net confuse this with the cheap, unreliable 
assembled sets. Every article ilsted above is 
a most excellent type of apparatus. 
If you need parts, we will furnish any of the abov 
at the prices quoted. Broadcasting stations 1,004 
miles distant have been favorably heard with this set 
Send rem.ttance with order and we will ship at once, 
express prepaid. Write for our new list of sets you 
can build. 

Brocklyn Wireless tnstettatiog, —* Suse Co. 
876 Flatbu'h Ave. ooklyn, New York 














RADIO & AUTO Storage Batteries CHARGED 
From a Lamp Socket, for few Cents with an F-F BATTERY BOOSTER 
which is a Full Wave Magnetic Rectifier, for 105-125 Volt 60 Cycle A.C. 
Init pot ratifying to be Al . Ready for Rediophone Broa 

ns & New ends Call? AMMETER otis 
F-F BATTERY ‘BOOSTERS are ge Comateted 








All ‘Gue 3 Work, 


ime. 
ges “A” 6 volt Batter: 
harges 3 ae 
harg “A&B” 


es 12 volt Battery A a 
e 162 scomb. of a Tocheavy i $36 
Large Types he ~ te Mecsas 
or wher Shipping 
We ights, Boment ol with Samm 
& BATTERY py yes ll i 15 Ips. 


or Mai 
on Prom; hi it. ot 
ChargesRadio&Autob 3 Posty a9 ment e & In- 


a 
surance Charges. Or ( s ode a aot . D. ORDER 
Now or WRITE Imme: diately fe baie Bs STER Bulier'n 31 & Grou 
Charging 12 Berard: Full Wave, pmb pd tee fag 5B ar jetin 37B. 


THE FRANCE MF: 0. CLEVE! 
Canadian Rep.: Battery Service & Sales Co., Hamilton Outasto, Can. 





All Radio Advertisements published in 
BOYS’ LIFE have been examined and ap- 
proved by an expert in that line. Only worth 
while goods are offered for sale. You can 
have confidence in our advertisers. 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Rees and poeta ACCO 





coahly. B Big ies; greai mies Oldest, t = 
ve Pa Go aye Healer way Ho me ment officials, 
ses low — 0 ir ‘~~ jes to ae ec hi a 
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ADIO PANELS 
Ww are offering the following sizes of the very 
best grade Hard Rubber Radio Panels to our 
friends at Part that will be hard to beat— 
0x 3/16 inches @ $1.15 
Ix ign3 16 inches @ $2.00 
In ordering, enclose money eneee or check and your 
shipment wu go out at or 
HE ATEUR RADIO. LABORATORIES, 
382 tonal Avenue, New York City 


WIRELESS 














Boys, don’t buy or build that radio outfit before getting 
our big free es 7 price-list of well-known standard 
r Re lio supplies pay all transportation charges. 


ADIO SERVICE BUREAU, Montclair, N. J. 





te for free — 


U.S. AR Petes) 


Just the hime Phot live boy 


lwants—Shirts. Breeches, Knives, 
Axes, Bugles, Haversacks, Tents, 
Etc., at ALE » lowest prices. 


yay § Supply, Co. . 


Baseball’s Only Song 
“HIT THE BALL” 
Piano Copy, !0c; Orchestra Copy, I5c 
Jack Storm; Box 44, Benwood, W. Va. 




















Learn an interesting. profitable profession during your 
spare hours. At home. Our course is a step in the 
lirection of ‘ Bo agp on “—_ _— ae truments fur- 


nished free with course. now Vrite for terms. 
MORSE INSTITUTE, “OF TELEGRAPHY 
Newport, R. I. 

















! "Fellow the “B. Be: 
Oy S$: Trail! See inside of || 
front cover. Then 


pick up y trail again on Page 31 and 
| Chee in the good things Boys’ LIFE 
readers constantly get. Read y? Go! 
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OMEONE calls up 


the stairs: “Harry 
is here!” 
You have been 


waiting for him in 
your den. It is a 
stormy day, no pros- 
pect of baseball or swimming, and he has 
had to listen to your long talks about 
stamps till at last he has become enough 
interested to come around for a look at 
your collection. You have placed a fold- 
ing table by the window where there is a 
window seat and the two big volumes lie 
ready upon it. There is also a magnifying 
glass, a pair of tweezers, a millimeter scale 
and perforation gauge, and a small, flat 
jar containing a little benzine. 

“Did you get wet?” you ask as he enters 
the room. 

“Naw; it’s not as bad as it was.” You 
both look out the windows at the whirling 
clouds and swaying branches, the leaves 
beginning to turn red and yellow, a few of 
them flying through the air. 


“So this is your collection, eh?” says 


Harry, sitting down. ‘Are these big books 
all full?” 
“Indeed, no,” you answer. “I wish they 


were. I'd i a millionaire.” 

“No, really. Are they worth so much?” 

“Yes; the ones | hav en't got. But I have 
a few good ones you reply modestly. 
“Here, let me show you.’ 

The book is opened, its first pages dis- 
playing the United States stamps. You 
point out several of your pets. Harry is 
attentive. He recognizes the current one, 
two, five and ten. 

“Why do you have so many copies of 
these?” he asks. “This row looks just like 
these below.” 

“The perforation is different. See, these 
little holes along the edge that are to make 
the separation easy. One set is ten gauge 
and the other, eleven.” 

“How silly,” he comments, contemptuous- 
ly. “That is foolish, you must admit. Why, 
the designs are identical.” 

“True, but they were issued in different 
years and can be identified in this way. 
Not everyone collects _ perforations, 
though.” 

“Well, I declare, here they are again on 
this page. What's the excuse for these?” 

“Watermark in the paper, and that is 
important, too. Often makes a great differ- 
ence in the value. Here, let me show you.” 
A stamp is removed from the Seal and 
placed in the benzine jar. 

“I don’t see anything,” Harry says. 

“I'll point it out to you. Look at that.” 

“Pretty hard to see, I'll say.” 

“Some watermarks are easier.” You 
turn to one of the British colonies and dis- 
play a multiple crown and C A. 

“Well, that’s better,” he admits. “What’s 
the matter with the United States that 
they don’t make better watermarks?’ 

“IT wish they were easier to find,” you 
say. 

“Why don’t you write to Washington?” 

“T could, of course, but they might not—” 

ARRY laughs. “No, I don’t believe 
they would.” 

“Now, let me show you my gem.” You 
turn to Madagascar and point out the five 
franc violet on lilac paper, 1891 issue, very 
nicely cancelled and valued at fifty dollars. 

“Come now, don’t try to put over any 
jokes. That’s the worst one yet. Why, 
there’s no design to it; just a type setter’s 
job. J] like the brightly colored ones with 
pictures on them. We just passed some 
that looked interesting.” He turns to 
Liberia. “Now, look at the animals and 
trees and boats, and that tells you some- 
thing about the country, too.” 

That's the negro republic in Africa.” 

“You don’t say so. I didn’t know there 
was one.” 

“You'd better start a collection and learn 
something about the world.” 

‘it is kind of interesting. How do you 
begin ?’ 

“You ought to have an album as it has 
places for the different issues with pictures 
showing the designs. My father brings 
home heaps of stamps from the office and 
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I can furnish you with a stack of dupli- 
cates.” ; 

“What’s a duplicate ? 
a stamp?” 

“That’s one on you, Harry; the word is 
in the dictionary and you ought to know 
what it means. Here—” You reach for 
Webster’s on a stand at your side and when 
you have found the place you read, “That 
which exactly resembles or corresponds to 
something else.” 

“Um, thanks. I won't forget. 
any duplicates handy ?” 

“You'll open your eyes when you see.” 
Going over to a closet you return with two 
more books and a couple of cardboard 
boxes. “This is my stock book,” you say. 
When you have opened it the pages are 
shown to be made up in such a way that 
stamps may be tucked behind strips of 
strong paper that cross the sheet just far 
enough apart to allow room for their 
storage. These strips are closed at the 
under edge so the stamps will not slip 
through. 

“That's a good idea, Harry comments. 
“My but you have some stock. % 

“These boxes are full, too.” You untie 
the string that encircles one and empty the 
contents on the table. “Father brought 
these home last night and | hardly know 
Ww hat I have yet.” 

“It must be fun to go through them.” 

“It certainly is. Look at all these on one 
envelope. Tanganyika, I never heard of 
that country.” 

“Here’s where I come through with a 
little information. That’s the new name 
for German East Africa. The British gov- 
ernment is responsible for the change. I 
just read about it in a magazine. 

“Good. Fire away.’ 

“It lies north of Mozambique, north-east 
of Rhodesia, and west of Belgian Congo 
State and became British by mandate at 
the end of the war. The new name is de- 
rived from Lake Tanganyika, a _ long, 
narrow body of water east of the ter- 
ritory. 

“There were only about two thousand 
Germans in the whole of East Africa when 
war broke out and many of them resided 
near Lake Tanganyika. They soon sank 
or captured all the Belgian boats and were 
for the time being in complete control. 
But the British sent two armed vessels in 
sections to Cape Town. Traveling two 
thousand miles by train or traction en- 
gine to the lake, they were secretly 
put together and made short work of the 
Germans.” 

“T’ll jot that down in my note book. I 
keep a special file for such information. 
Here are some of the new Luxembourg 
stamps and I'll say I respect this little state 
for its integrity in matters philatelic. No 
unnecessary issues, a worthy contrast to so 
many of its money grabbing neighbors with 
their flood of stamp trash that ought to be 
ignored by collectors.” 

Harry says, “I suppose some of the coun- 
tries must have put out a lot of new issues.” 

“T should say! Here, look at the pages 
for Hungary and I'll never fill them. Isn’t 
that the limit? Poland is almost as bad. 
Turkey, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, 
Germany, Russia, Lithuania—and there 
are others. By the way the United States 
is to have a new set with a portrait gallery 
of our famous men. There’s a goodly 
number to choose from. Washington and 
Franklin have had it all to themselves the 
past few years but now there is to be a 
change. Much as I love and admire the 
father of my country and his able assistant 
there are others who deserve attention. Of 
course Washington and Franklin will have 
places in the new issue.” 

“How interesting it all is,’ Harry re- 
marks. “If you meant that about the dupli- 
cates I'll thank you and find some way of 
getting square. Perhaps I'll be able to 
locate a friend who receives foreign mail 
and who will turn stamps over to me and 
then I can make return. I’m sorry to have 
to go now but I have a couple of errands 
before supper time. I want to go through 
the rest of your books though and I’ll come 
again if you ask me.” 


Is it some kind of 
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$4.00 & $4.50 





east IN Seetire 
BEST ALL AROUND SHOES 
FOR BOY: 


» THE STAMPED PRICE 
iS YOUR PROTECTION 


Douglas 





W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centers of America. Only by ex- 
amining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of 
equal quality cannot be bought else- 
where at anywhere near our prices. 
W.L.Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
are exceptionally good values. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our108 stores at factory cost. We 
donot make one‘cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
shoes. 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W.L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 


Do not take a substitute and pay Qozeglas 
extra profits. Order direct from y ,/7sident 
the factory and save money. f 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
thehighest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 


ey cost no more 











. Douglas Shoe Co., 
138 Spark 8t., Brockton, Mass. 
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[No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the appreval cf an expert in 
stamp matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory 
service. 











READY IN NOVEMBER 1923 ED. 
Scott’s Postage Stamp Catalogue 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW 
Cloth $1.50 Thumb Indexed $2.00 


POSTAGE EXTRA 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 


Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 

EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K., Hanover, Penna 
STAM Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Nanay 

Java, etc., bum, 10c. 

omg 4 mixed, 40c; 50 tiiteree U.S. 25c; Me 


es, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 per cent, List oy 
buy stamps. hint SSTEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, M' 


TO INTRODUCE OURSELVES 


We will send a beautiful set of stamps absolutely 
free to any reader of Boys’ Life who will write for 
our 50% Approval Sheets. Postage 2c. 

YONKERS EXCHANGE, YONKERS, N. Y. 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 


Nice set used and unused French Colonies. Pictures of 

Wild Animals, Native Chiefs, Scenery, etc. Big Price 
List of 1000 genuine stamp bargains and copy of the 
‘Empire Stamp Bulletin,’’ al! for 2c postage 

Empire Stamp Co., 343 Lippincott St., Toronto, Canada. 

















Q DISCOUNT I send selec- 


tions of de- 
gti stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 





50 all different. Africa, Brazil, 














20 Unused Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free all different free to all senl- 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 
paper. Large album, lic. List of 1000 stamps at % 
each and 1500 stamps at i —_ If possible send 
names 2 collectors. We buy 
QUAKER STAMP co. “TOLEDO, OHIO 


100 different stamps at ten cents for those who 
apply for my 50% discount approval selections. 
30 different U. S. stamps, 15c; Hinges, per 1000, 


ten cents, 
J. A. GOLDSMITH 
Box 313, Dept. 2 Kansas City, Mo. 
Abyssinian stamp, Guate- 


65c for 8c mala Parrot stamp. Packet 
30 var. British Colonies, Total cat. 65c. 
Packet Hinges. Large mm scale and Perf. 
Gauge, with our handsome price list, to in- 
ap e our fine 50%, sperewal sheets all for 
8c. WE BUY COLLECTIO 

1000 varieties mounted alphabetically $3.7 


ALLEN 
Dept. B, , 220 Lathrop Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ARMENL 1921 first unused set of three, 
l5e. These “Scraps of paper 
prove that the unspeakable Turk has passed on 


and out—that Armenia is not—the land of misery.”’ 
Wonderful Net Approvals. 


M. D. OLMSTEAD Box 3, Concord, N. H. 


STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
ith dates, oe oon, ete., 3c. Bigger onea, 
l4e, 35¢, 2.25 ULLARD & CO., 
[lus world catalog Gf stamps. 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 


porters; album manu facturers. Boston, Mass. 
1 1 hinges free to approval applicants. Send 
2e return Postage. Excellent selections 
of used stamps at 50 and 55% discount. 
THE USED POSTAGE STAMP CO. 
209 Robertson St. Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


FREE—DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST 
Coupons, hinges with approvals for name. Address two 
collectors, 2e. Dostage. Agents, 60 Special—10c. each— 
25 Asia-Africa; 25 So. Am.; 25 Neurope; 25 Fr. Cols. ; 
25 Br. Cols.; 35 U. 8. A.; 50 Australia; 10 Animal; 15 
Pictures; 25 Finland, etc.; 100 Diff. Eleven  10¢. 
Packets, $1. U. T. K. Stamp Co., Utica, N. Y. 














different used stamps and 1000 good 








158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 10c 

dia Service. Guatemala, China, etc. Only 

out Approval - 50 to 60 per cent. 


GENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 
We Buy Stamps. Established 29 years. 
Hussman Stamp + Dept. 78, St. Louis, Mo. 





SNAPS 150 DIFFERENT Foreign 18c. 60 Dif- 

ferent U. S., including $1 and $2 rev- 
enues, for {2c.: With each order we give free our 
pamphlet which tells “How to Make a Collection 
Properly.” Queen City Stamp & Coin Co., Room 
35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 





Foreign Stamps 


A Fine Packet of Foreign Stamps from = over the 
world with big bargain list of 2c ge. 


Station E. Gray Stamp Co. Sena Canada 


30 448 lors i 
eae sent 
‘actory Pri You can - - to 
bene 





eerie es 








TO INTRODUCE OUR APPROVALS 
ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS TO 20 
APPROVAL APPLICANTS Cc 
OR PRICE LIS 
STAMP ‘COMPANY 


Dept. B 
1120 LAFAYETTE AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


GLASS RINGS 4 PINS 


Handsome Catalogue sent free on ~~. 
We send samples on approval. Pin 
shown Silver Plate 2 colors enamel. 3 let 
ters and date 25c ea. 12 or more 20c ea. 
Sterling Silver 45c ea. 12 or more 40c ea. 
We make pins from 20c up and rings No. 686 
$2.25 up. Add 5% War 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc, 7739 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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HELP 
SCOUTMASTERS —- EXECUTIVES — ASSISTANTS 
TROOP LEADERSHIP MADE EASY 


No. 752A—SCOUTMASTERS’ FIELD BOOK. Es- 
sential for inexperienced Scout officials and of great 
service to old hands. Useful when instructing in 
preliminary tests; equipped with carefully devised 
officials forms for the leader’s personal record of his 
troop’s status, and for field maps and notes. Six- 
ring binder, size 6% x 3% inches; canvas cover with 
complete filler, $1.75. See Supply Catalog for list 
of forms included. 

No. 750A—Same, complete, but imitation leather 
binder ... $1.90 

No. 751A—Same, complete, but genuine leather 
cover $2.90 


No. 727C—SCOUT’S FIELD BOOK. This book is 
the same as those above, but is for use of Scouts, 
consequently certain forms for leaders only are 
omitted, and the Constitution of the United States, 
and the Declaration of Independence substituted. 
Canvas binder and filler, complete........... $1.75 

No. 727M—Same, complete, but imitation leather 
cover $1.90 

No. 727L—Same, complete, 
cover 


No. 3516—SCOUTMASTERS’ TROOP RECORD BOOK. This is strictly a Scoutmaster’s affair. 
Khaki bound, loose-leaf three-ring binder. Size 8% x11 inches, equipped with record blanks 
sufficient for complete troop administration purposes for one year. Forms include membership 
applications, transfer blanks, cash records, weekly and monthly minute and report forms, certi- 
ficates of tests passed, etc. See Catalog for complete description. Price does not include 
carriage charges PPPTTTTTITTTT TTT rir iTt tt . 
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but genuine leather 
$2.90 
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MERIT BADGE PAMPHLETS 

Scout leaders ambitious to see their scouts advance without lagging from tenderfoot to first 
class rank and beyond, will encourage the use of these pamphlets. They describe in detail 
how to meet the various merit badge tests enumerated in the “Handbook for Boys,” and give 
sketches of the lives of famous masters of merit badge subjects; where possible, contain chapters 
on vocational guidance and self help. The merit badge pamphlets and program are a strong 
influence in maintaining the interest of the older boys in Scout work. 15c per copy. 50 or more, 
12c, 100 or more, each 10c, 


Cat. No. Subject 










Cat. No. Subject 







































































3237. Signaling 3319. Angling 
3238. First Aid 3320. Art 
3239. Signaling 3324. Architecture 
3279. First Aid 3322. Sculpture 
3290. Civics 3323. Personal Health 
3278. Life Saving 3324. Athletics s 
3240. Gardening 3325. Physical Devel’p’t 
3251. Public Health 3326. Chemistry 
3255. Mining 3327. Surveying 
3256. Camping 3328. Stalking 
3257. Cooking 3329. Handicraft 
3277. Cycling 3330. Dairying 
3282. Bird Study 3331. Poultry Keeping 
3206. Electricity 4 =e 
; i 3332. Seamanship 
3299. Swimming 3333. Wireless 
3298. Horsemanship 4, oh woos , 
3302. Forestry 3334. P otography 
3303. Astronomy 3335. Pathfinding 
3304. Agriculture 3336. Music and Bugling 
3305. Automobiling 3337. Machinery 
3306. Aviation 3338. Marksmanship 
3307. Business 3339. Masonry 
sees. Carpentry 3372. Painting 
3310. Leathermorkt 3347. Safety First 
. atherworking - § : 
On Craftwork : 3362. Beekeeping 
3341. In Leather 3363. Blacksmithing 
3312. In Metal 3377. Printing 
3313. In Basketry 3386. Plumbing 
3314. In Pottery 3385. Taxidermy 
3315. In Wood Carving 3379. Botany 
a in Gon 3380. Hiking 
3376. In Cement 3381. Archery 
7 3382. Pioneering 
3383. Interpreting 
. Scholarship 


Animals 


15 cents per copy; 50 or more, 12 cents; 
or more, 10 cents 


OFFICIAL HANDBOOKS FOR SCOUTMASTERS AND SCOUTS 


No. 3350—HANDBOOK FOR SCOUTMASTERS. 
The official manual of leadership of the Boy 
Scouts of America, and an ideal text book for all 
workers with boys. In three parts, going into 
detail upon troop methods and technique; problems 
of reaching boys; Scouting as a national movement. 
Chapters on in-dodor and out- r programs pre- 
sented; Scout camps, drills, contests, story tell- 
ing, camping and troop administration. 600 pages. 
over 300 illustrations. A practical, usable book of 
utmost service. Prepaid $1.00 


LOOSE-LEAF EDITION—NEW 

No. 741—SCOUTMASTERS’ HANDBOOK. 
Loose-leaf form, so that individual chapters or 
sections may be conveniently used by themselves 
for field instruction and_ troop meeting purposes. 
Pages fit Scoutmasters’ Field Book binder illus- 
trated above. 
Filler ony, 


No. 741C—LOOSE-LEAF HANDBOOK FOR SCOUTMASTERS. Complete with canvas covered ring 
binder, prepaid $2.00. No. 741M—Filler and imitation leather binder, $2.15; No. 744L—Filler and genuine 
leather binder, $3.15. 


No. 3006—HANDBOOK FOR BOYS. The basis for the entire scout program; indispensable to every 
scout and scout official. Contains Scout Oath and Laws, all badge requirements, instruction in knot-tying, 
first aid, signaling, and all ot phases of scoutcraft. 500 pages, profusely illustrated. Prepaid 40c 


| eee | No. 3399—BOY SCOUT SONG BOOK. Where there 
BOY SCOUT 


are scouts, there is bound to be singing. From the 
SONG BOOK 























prepaid 














scoutmasters’ stand-point, the Song Book helps out when 
all else fails. Rollicking new words set to old music, 
and typical Boy Scout songs with original music. Con- 
tains excellent selection of national patriotic songs, and 
hvemns for Scout services. 124 pages, over 200 gs. 






= 
( \ a Size 5% x 8% inches. Single copies, each 40c. 10 or 
wee cane, oak 36c. 25 or more, each 35e. 100 or more, 
ore ca . 









A FEW MORE LEFT—10c EACH 


No. 3012—BOY SCOUT DIARY. This little volume 
helps scouts to be better scouts. Its record pages en- 
courage progress, and as boys compare records, competi- 
tion begets further progress. Filled with valuable scout 
lore. Printed to sell fer a quarter, the balance of the 
1922 edition selling for a dime, prepaid. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCOUT SUPPLIES 


24—48 Hour Service 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 200 FIFTH AVENUE 
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box than to glue it. The fire itself may answer as Indian 
be simulated by the use af incandescent 
bulbs placed in a fire-basket. Chicken 
netting may be laid over the bulbs and 
dark red tissue paper pressed down over 
it. The appearance of a broken up sur- 
face is given by an application of black 
paint, while ribbons of tissue fastened to 
the netting will make realistic flames. 

For an open campfire several round two- 
inch sticks form an irregular framework, 
which is braced across with light wood. 
The body for the fire is formed of an 
upright strut in the centre supporting a 
mound-like structure of chicken netting. 
This is covered with red tissue paper and 
a couple of sticks thrown across the top. 

When the stage settings have been manu- 
factured, there comes the question of 
“properties,” which term includes every- 
thing moveable on the stage except scenery 
and costumes. The biggest undertaking is 
the making of the furniture, which ama- 
teurs should construct on the simplest and 
most massive lines. Much can _ be 
achieved with packing boxes, particularly 
if the furniture is made on the unit sys- 
tem so that three or four chairs may 
pushed together to form a throne, a set- 
tle, or a garden seat. 

But imagination, paint and ingenuity, can 
perform real theatrical magic. Pie pans 


for a fairy palace by a coat of gilt. 


met. 


petizing than sawdust or birdseed. 


represent steel edges. 


an interesting thing to trace. 


the actual business of rehearsals. 


make a selection of the characters. 


tom-toms and hatchets 
may be painted to resemble tomahawks. 
Quite: remarkable jewelry may be made 
from discarded tobacoo tins and a plain 
glass goblet from anybody’s kitchen shelf 
may be transformed into a drinking cup 
An 
aged derby, rescued from the dust of the 
attic, may also be camouflaged with gilt 
paint to pass as a thirteenth century hel- 
In the hands of a Boy Scout skilled 
in carving, a loaf of stale bread becomes 
a fowl for the eating scene, and no one in 
the audience will suspect that the soup in 
the earthenware bowls is nothing more ap- 
Quite 
decorative swords and lances may be made 
of wood, with shaped points silvered to 


The evolution of a costume is sometimes 
In a certain 
play staged out in a Michigan town by the 
school children in cooperation with Com- 
munity Service, the Indian group of thirty 
boys wore shirts made from gunny sacks 
and bright blankets brought from home. 

After the play has been selected the 
next thing to consider is how to go about 
The best 
plan is to read the play aloud to the group 
to see if it appeals, then to discuss and 











Rules 
4. Descriptions must not exceed 
words. 





| 





Contest 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a 
prize of $5.00 for the best letter answering 
| the following questions: a. How you first 
| heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What made you, 
|| your parents or the giver decide to sub- 
scribe? c. Did you earn the subscription 
price yourself, and if so, how? You need 
not have earned your own money, but if you 
did, tell how. d. How would you tell an- 
other boy why he should subscribe for 
|| BOYS’ LIFE? 
| 2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under 
i} eighteen years of age may compete. 
| 3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or 
|) written legibly in ink on one side of the 


1,000 


5. The name, address and age of the 
author and, if a scout, his troop number, 
should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the first page of manuscript. 


6. asmecsinte must be marked “For the 
Why-I-Subscribed Contest,”’ and must reach 
us by the first of the second month preced- 
ing the date of issue. 


7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will 
act as judges of the letters submitted, and 
any letter, whether prize winning or not, is 
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MUST GET A 
UNIFORM OF 
THAT MATERIAL 
_FOR MYSELF 














Old Father Time, whose specialty is in wearing down most everything on this earth 
including the mountains and rocks, has lately come up against a new proposition 
that keeps him guessing. 


He has been so much impressed by the materials and the lasting qualities of the 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORM 


Manufactured by the 
Sigmund Eisner Company, Official National Outfitters 


that he is seriously contemplating getting a uniform for himself. 


This uniform has withstood all of his strenuous tests. At least, so claims Scout Curtis W. Pearce, 
of Guin, Alabama, who sent us the winning idea this month. Curtis can now test for himself the 
wearing qualities of his prize. 


The Sigmund Eisner Company, manufacturers of the Official Uniform for the Boy Scouts of 
America, are offering a prize each month for the best advertisement, or idea or material for one, 
sent in by wearers of this uniform. The winner gets his choice of coat and breeches, or shirt and 
shorts, or hat and stockings. Full directions for entering this contest are given in practically 
every issue of BOYS’ LIFE for the past year and a half. Any wide-awake scout has an oppor- 
tunity to get part of his uniform without cost, and almost without effort or delay. Use your 
brain as well as your hands. It’s all good training. Try it out this issue. 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 126 FIFTH AVENUE 





























COLGATE'S 
RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


ACO. v8 ear Ove. 


He that hikes the shortest mile 
Is he that hikes it with a smile.” 


—S. E. Kiser 
ean who go through the world smiling 
are pretty sure to find that progress is easy. 

Nothing helps more than good teeth to 
make a smile attractive. Bad teeth mar the 
bravest smile. 

Another bad thing about bad teeth is that 
they are often the cause of poor health. 

Boys who neglect their teeth are likely to 
be puny and undersized, for without good teeth 
they cannot chew their food properly. 

When food is swallowed without being well 
chewed it leaves the body undernourished, and 





causes indigestion. 
For “Good Teeth—Good Health,” use 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream twice a day, 


and visit your dentist twice a year. 





Colgate’s cleans teeth the right way, safely and 
thoroughly. It is recommended by more dentists 
than any other dentifrice. Its delicious flavor 
makes its use a treat, not a task. 

Fill out the coupon below and mail it to us. 
In return we will send you free a generous 
trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. U 
199 Fulton Street, New York 











COLGATE & CO., Dept. U, 199 Fulton Street, New York. OU are doubtless familiar with the “Proverbs” 
published in advertising Colgate’s Ribbon 

I have written in the missing word, as shown Dental Cream during the past few months. Here 

are a few of them: “He that fights his teeth’s 

“The early brush catches the.................- % decay will live to tise another day ” “The early 
Pe MI Divcvikinccatvnscnteasdnacsscanken caigigarishccdenchbincncccteqseichansseanasdgiadeethpetndseadtepabiabeshdssebanecnonsaudens Seeaseneenbeaenand brush catches the dager ” “Brush before _— 
te daiiuiialshuhabinilieeticesiti isis cemscelbleiaepdaiiaaigd api tisiiineidecovaidiaipiadaliieinmnit sleep;” “Colgess’s in time saved mine.” Pal 
De isiisccscineisihibiesanieiiainiate outed hapicieanainicasaninaiatiaaiiencasie taiailabiiaamaiaaliidecsinenanonatiiininemicaaaia out the coupon opposite by supplying the word 
that is missing from the “Proverb,” mail it to us, 

sittin esiaiiatiamiinhiathlaiaiietiiata ashlee tiialiglianinaiimceniieiaamihines and we will send you free a generous trial tube. 








Carey Cap | 
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